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HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


As the years come and go, the circle of humanity extends further over 
the earth and the struggle for the wealth of this mysterious sphere becomes 
more and more absorbing. Like runners in a race, every man and every 
nation is trying to get ahead of the rest, and not until the race be run will 
the contestants sit together in good fellowship, and the desire and strain be 
over. Meantime, the spirit of the competition—individual, racial, and national— 
urges us on; the wish to outdistance all who are running, or ever have run, 
lies at the root of all thought and action. For the separation of time into 
years we are glad, for that it affords us opportunity once in a twelvemonth to 
pause and permit ourselves to be governed by the spirit which will be the ulti- 
mate salvation of the human race, and which, at this season, impels us 
unselfishly to wish the world well, and everybody “dA Happy New Year!” 


“Who is likely to make as suitable provisions for the public defense as that 
Lody to which the guardianship of the public safety is confided; which, as a 
center of information, will best understand the extent and urgency of the dangers 
that threaten; as the representative of the whole, will feel itself most deeply 
interested in the preservation of every part; which, from the responsibility 
implied in the duty assigned to it, will be most sensibly impressed with the 
necessity of proper exertions?” 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


MR. CONGRESSMAN : 


A thousand matters claim your attention. A thousand more are being 
urged upon you by your constituents or by interests in the State which you 
represent. We are not going to add to your burden. Rather, we seek to help 
you. You have before you—introduced in the Senate by Senator Dick, and 
in the House by Representative Capron, “A Bill to Equalize and Fix the Pay 
cf the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Revenue Cutter Service, and for other 
purposes.” It should be acted upon favorably and promptly. 
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Two considerations enter into the determination of your action on any 
particular Bill: (1) merit, (2) comparative importance. Legislation sought must 
be justificd; and where only a percentage of appropriation measures may be 
passed those which are the most urgent have the call. 


As to Merit: It is generally recognized in the industrial world that mana- 
gers of departments are best fitted and most competent to express the needs 
cf their departments. The President, Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy 
and Secretary of the Treasury have approved and have agreed to support the 
Dick-Capron Bill. Before they had approved it, the matter of the bill had been 
before a Conference Committee of the Army and of the Navy, composed of a 
fair proportion of officers from the Staff Corps, and from all branches of the 
line, resulting in the unanimous recommendation of a bill practically the same 
as that which is now before Congress, and one of the sponsors for which is 
the President of the National Guard Association of the United States. 


In the history of all legislation in the interest of the Army or the Navy 
cone of the greatest difficulties to overcome has been the charge that the measure 
was objected to by part of the United Service, and Congress naturally post- 
poned enactment, and even consideration, until something satisfactory to all 
could be presented. There is no objection to the present bill. In the judgment 
of one or two Infantry officers the question of the readjustment of pay of 
mounted and unmounted officers should have been covered, but the Infantry 
Association officially approves the Bill, which would not be the case, unless 
the judgment of the majority of the members of that Association was not in 
javor of the bill. 


Finally, the sentiment of the nation at large, as expressed by the Adjutant- 
Generals of the states, Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade of repre- 
sentative cities, and by the editorial attitude of the American press, is over- 
whelmingly corroborative of the merit of the Bill. 


There is really nothing left for Congress to consider save the comparative 
importance of the Bill. As to that, when a man builds a house, he doesn't 
proceed to decorate it and fill it with the richest furniture and valuable works 
of art, until he has put the shingles on the roof and sides, and thus protected 
his property from injury at the hands of a sudden wind or rain storm. 
Furthermore, he considers it the part of prudence and economy to insure his 
liouse and household goods against fire. The Army and the Navy are the 
protection of the American nation, the insurance on its industries and homes. 


Inadequate protection is worse than none at all. 


To use a pregnant phrase, it is “a condition, not a theory,” which confronts 
you. Under Section 1, Article 1 of the Federal Constitution, you are clothed 
with the responsibility of providing “for the common defense and welfare of 
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the United States”; you alone can “raise and support armies,” or “provide and 


imaintain a Navy.” 


The question is not one of a mere increase of pay. It is not a question of 
putting American soldiers and sailors on as high a plane of compensation as 
the Chilean and Canadian soldier. It is a question of removing one of the 
difficulties in the way of maintaining the authorized strength of our Army 
and Navy, or, indeed, of maintaining any Army or Navy at all! The fact that 
the present basis of pay dates back to and beyond the last generation, and the 
fact that in the meantime the cost of living has increased tremendously, are 
merely arguments which tend to confirm the unanimous judgment of those in 
charge of our Army and Navy, that the first difficulty in the way of recruiting 
and re-enlistments is the inadequacy of the present pay. 


We do not believe that Congress views the question of Pay of the 
United Service in a narrow or hostile attitude. We believe that it fully appre- 
ciates its responsibility as the legislative power. What we say here, and what 
we have done elsewhere in this issue in the direction of setting forth facts and 
the sentiment of the nation, is said and done for the sole purpose of informing 
Congress, so that its deliberations may be based upon the best knowledge and 
information, and its action taken with the least delay. 


Perhaps the most important of all legislation needed for the benefit of the 
Army is a law to equalize and increase the pay of officers and enlisted men of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Revenue Cutter Service. Such a bill has been 
prepared, which it is hoped will meet with your favorable consideration —PREsI- 
DENT ROOSEVELT, in his message to Congress 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The message of the President to Congress upon the occasion of its recent 
assembly makes more extended reference to the fighting forces of the Nation 
than is customary in similar American state papers. It comes, too, at a most 
Gpportune time and from a source the personality of which lends to it more than 
usual weight and importance. 

The prominence given to peace conferences and the widespread but weakly 
founded hope that their aims might be realized; together with the demagogue’s 
outcry against Militarism, have been combining to create the feeling that 
armed forces are not essential to the maintenance of State or Government— 
that such forces might be reduced or dispensed with and produce no effect other 
than to check a drain on national resources. 
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The message makes clear the necessity for an adequate Army and Navy 
in time of peace. 

There is nothing surprising in such a strong advocacy of Army and Navy 
from a man of Mr. Roosevelt’s courage, who having served his country, in 
both Military and Naval capacity, has shown by his public utterances, his 
writings and his actions, such a deep and constant interest and faith in the eff- 
ciency and sufficiency of force. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the President has not been educated 
and trained as well in the administration and details of a military establishment 
and the requisites of military efficiency as he has in their necessity and functions. 
The verbosity of the Message and its universality will cause it to have less 
effect with Congress than would have been the case with a document more con- 
densed in expression and concentrated upon the most salient evil. 

Among the specific needs of the Army which the President favors or urges 
most prominently are 

Ist. An increased force. 

2nd. An increase in the Medical Corps beyond the needs of a peace es- 
tablishment. 

3rd. An increase of pay. 

4th. Education of the people in the matter of the criminality involved in 
desertion. 

5th. Such examinations and physical tests as will eliminate officers of 
mediocre ability or physical incapacity. 

6th. Promotion by selection to all grades above that of Major. 

7th. Creation of a General Service Corps to perform the non-military 
work incident to a military post. 

8th. Creation of the office of Chief of Cavalry, the same as now exists for 
the Artillery. 

goth. Creation of a Warrant Officers’ grade. 

10th. To increase training and practice marches. 

Some of these observations, or recommendations, if favorably acted upon 
hy Congress would remove some existing evils—others would vastly increase 
them. 

To increase the pay of enlisted men and create a Service Corps to do the 
non-military work with which soldiers are over-burdened would produce good 
results. But to increase the amount of field duty and useless practice marches 
would have the opposite effect. 

Nothing could be more fatal to the efficiency of the Army than the scheme 
of promotion by selection proposed by the President. The degree of favoritism 
which selection to the grades above that of Colonel now permits and which 
in recent years has been so unfortunately exercised, has been a potent force 
in creating a condition so bad that the press of the country for months has been 
pursuing the query: “What’s the Matter with the Army?” 

With such a condition a desire to extend the causes leading to it is incom- 
prehensible. 

That the President is honest and earnest it is believed there exists no doubt— 
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that he is equally deficient in those refined attributes of the military profession 
which inspire devotion to duty is also apparent. 

The trouble with the Army at present grows largely out of the fact that 
many officers who have devoted themselves unselfishly to their duties irrespective 
of the strength or direction of the limelight, have become half-hearted in the 
atmosphere of discouragement due to favoritism in promotion, and we fail to 
see wisdom in the extension of so harmful a law. 

We do not advocate the promotion of all officers even to that of Major, 
if they be incompetent or incapacitated. But we would not advance one com- 
petent officer over another equally competent because the one happened to be 
in position to attract notice and the other was not. To weed out the incom- 
petent from any cause should meet with no opposition, but no officer should 
be permanently overlooked and retained on the active list. It is asking too 
much of human nature to expect earnest effort under such conditions. 

In the matter of practice marches, too, we cannot help feeling that the 
President is persisting in a European fad not adapted to American conditions. 
A large proportion of earnest thoughtful officers of the Army have expressed 
views opposed to such strenuous training and enlisted men have demonstrated 
their dislike of and hostility to it by leaving the service and advising those 
who contemplated enlisting not to do so—and no ordinary increase of pay 
will change their minds. With such evidence before him it is difficult to under- 
stand why the President should attempt to continue a course which has resulted 
i! so much discontent. 


Those portions of the President’s message of this year which deal with 
cur naval requirements invite the serious attention of all connected with the 
fleet. In many respects, they commend the favor of ARMy AND Navy LIFE, 
which is always deeply concerned in whatever affects the services, either for 
good or for evil. 

The President’s recommendations on the subject of increased pay, bespeak- 
ing his interest in the welfare of officers and enlisted men, will be welcomed 
by those whom they are designed to benefit. | We hope that they will prove 
equally acceptable in the halls of Congress. 

It is neither proper nor possible to discuss the proposition to build four 
battleships. Not having the political facts upon which to base any 
sound comment, we are quite satisfied to abide by the President's decis- 
ion, while constrained to point out the rather obvious inference, when the 
President asks for one ship one year and four ships the next, that something 
very sinister and alarming must have occurred within the twelvemonth or else 
that we have no shipbuilding policy whatever. As to the first horn of this 
dilemma, nothing definite is known; indeed it is not believed to have a national 
existence. As to the second, there can be no doubt. There is no programme 
now, and there never has been any programme. Not to have one is unpardon- 
able if not disgraceful. The times are ripe for framing one and holding to 
it until executed. The President’s call for the auxiliaries is absolutely neces- 
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sary for the proper care of the fleet and merits consideration, especially by 
those who think that the mere authority to construct a vessel ends the chapter. 
As a matter of fact it is only the opening page. In placing docks at the head 
of his list he rightly emphasizes our most pressing need. It may be remarked 
that there would be no difficulty in securing these docks, without swelling the 
annual appropriation, were he willing to close up the Charleston and Ports- 
mouth navy yards and other equally useless yards and stations which exist 
for the convenience of the local voters and not in the least for the necessity 
of the Navy. This is a task eminently worthy of our modern Alcides. 

On the subject of fortifications, we are disposed to think that men 
to care for our coast defences are more  imperatively needed at _ this 
moment than the works themselves. It is of little avail to erect splendid bat- 
teries and mount powerful guns if the men are not forthcoming to keep them 
in working order. When the occasion arises, men enough, such as they are, 
can be found to man them, but skilled artificers must be provided to-day else 
then the guns and carriages will be useless. And this is no idle talk. To what 
extent the growth of the Navy can lessen the obligation to fortify certain 
ports is a knotty question which the Joint Army and Navy Board can better 
answer than any individual. We believe that a satisfactory adjustment can and 
will be reached which will more clearly define the now rather hazy relations be- 
tween forts on shore and the fleet in being. 

As to the wisdom of the transfer of the Atlantic Fleet to Pacific waters 
we are unable to speak. That the President has excellent reason we 
are ready to concede, otherwise so momentous a step had never been 
taken. We are, however, entirely unable to agree with him that the ships should 
“be shifted between the two oceans every year or two.” God forbid! we are rather 
moved to pray. In only one way can our ships and squadrons become efficient 
and that is, in constant drilling day after day, week after week, and month 
after month, at many things, including battle tactics, until every conceivable 
incident of an engagement has been rehearsed so often that the captains will 
do what is right invariably, instinctively and automatically. Moreover, for 
every captain there must be at least three officers completely trained and ready 
to take his place if killed or wounded in action. The trip to the Pacific is 
entirely antagonistic to any such work. A few evolutions, en route, may be 
effected, such as changing front or formation; the firemen and machinists will 
get prolonged experience in keeping up steam and maintaining uniform speed; 


but for all military purposes the months which must elapse between the 


sailing of the fleet from Hampton Roads until its return to Atlantic waters 
are months hopelessly and irretrievably lost. So little has been done in the way 
of battle tactics that it is impossible to understand how the President could 
have been deceived into writing, in this connection, that “the training under 
these conditions has become really effective.” He is entirely right in stating 
that “the only way to find out our actual needs is to perform in time of peace 
whatever manceuvres might be necessary in time of war.’ His theory is per- 


fect, but the fleet’s practice is another story, for it is this very thing which 


has not been done as yet and which the long and steady steaming from Nor- 
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folk to Magdalena Bay will stop as effectually, under existing conditions, as if 
the sixteen vessels were in sixteen dry docks. 

It is with regret that we are also obliged to differ radically 
from the President in the matter of promotion, firmly holding to the 


opinion that, in this country, the only practicable method of getting good men 
ahead is to weed out the less deserving who block the way. No device can be 
imagined which will prevent the selections for promotion of the officer who 
basks in the light of favor in Washington. It is quite conceivable that selection 
boards might be ordered, one after another, and all promotions stopped until 
the naming and recommending of the particular protegé already chosen by 
the authorities for advancement. Something like that has already happened 
with examining boards; why should it not happen with selection boards? 


In whatever form, promotion by selection is a thing hateful, unjust and 


uieftective. The best man does not get to the front; the overslaughed are 
demoralized and the body of officers is turned into a horde of intriguers for 
departmental sunshine. We are too familiar with the workings of this scheme 
in the Army ever to wish to see the Navy similarly afflicted. It is bad enough 
to witness the distribution of eommands and lesser duties, but too frequently 


and too evidently on wholly personal considerations, without having a temporary 
hardship converted into a permanent and blighting wrong. To the advocates of 
promotion by selection we respectfully suggest that their plans will be admirable 


when——human nature ceases to be what it is. For the present it must continue 


to think that a method so perfect as a theory is not to be thought of for even a 


moment as a practice. The evils mentioned by Assistant Secretary Newberry 
and quoted by the President can be remedied without difficulty or friction 
through the weeding out process which has already proved its efficacy. 


We are of the same mind as the President regarding the Navy as an excel- 
lent insurance for peace, whose potency is dependent upon its preparedness. Un- 


happily, it is forced to believe that the President does not realize how much he 
might have done to bring about that preparedness whose absence, let us hope, we 
may never have cause to regret. 


“This country has to contend now, and has had to contend in the past, with 
many evils, and there is ample scope for all who would work for reform. But 
there is not ene evil that now exists, or that ever has existed in this country, which 
is, or ever has been, owing in the smallest part to militarism. Declamation against 
militarism has no more serious place in an carnest and intelligent movement for 
righteousness in this country than declamation against the worship of Baal or 


Ashtaroth, It is declamation against a non-existent evil, one which never has 


existed in this country, and which has not the slightest chance of appearing 
here.’—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
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We can add but little to the following excellent argument of the Honorable 
Secretary of the Navy for the adding of two Vice-Admirals to the list of officers 
of the Navy. There is no good reason why this should not be done, and there 

is every reason why it should. Whether in the exchanging 
Give of courtesies with other fleets, or in cooperation with another 


Us Two fleet in the interest of the world’s peace, the Commander of 
Vice-Admirals the American Navy should occupy the position of dignity 


to which the high standing of the United States among the 
nations entitles him. 


“TI cordially concur with those of my predecessors who have urged the advisabilitv of 
adding to the list of officers of the Navy two vice-admirals. The modern practice of 
manceuvering considerable aggregations of war ships under single command renders this 
highly desirable, in order that there may be grades of rank suited to the control of squad- 
rons, divisions, and fleets, and for the prompt and systematic direction of groups of naval 
vessels whether small or large. A navy that can send to sea a fleet of sixteen battleships 
and which has one officer of the supreme rank of admiral should have at least two offi- 
cers of the next lower grade, that of vice-admiral, as an essential to a complete equip- 
ment. 

“As we have now no vice-admirals, an officer in chief command of one of our most 
powerful fleets may at any time, upon visiting some foreign port, find himself in a humilia- 
ting position of subordinancy to some vice-admiral in the service of a country that has 
few first-class vessels of war. 

“The advantages of filling the gap which now exists in the naval list between the 
admiral, its highest commissioned officer, and the rear-admirals, at this writing 23, will 
be conceded; and the necessity for the existence of such officers will doubtless become still 
more apparent on the next occasion when vessels of our Navy are called upon to co- 
operate with those of other nations in preserving the peace in some turbulent quarter. 
When that happens, the nation having the ranking officer on the ground naturally takes the 
lead, as that officer must by virture of his rank command, and is thus charged with the 
important functicn of directing the entire combined movement. It is not appropriate, it 
is not in the general interest that the United States should be relegated to a subordinate 


position at such times merely because some other government may happen to have pres- 
ent an officer of the rank of vice-admiral. Service and political reasons, therefore, alike 


support the conclusion that such grade would be highly useful to the present organization 
of the Navy.” 
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== A BLL 


To Equalize and Fix the Pay of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Revenue Cutter Service, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That hereafter the pay 
and allowances, except forage and mileage which shall be governed by 
existing law, of officers on the active lists of the Navy, Marine Corps and 
Revenue Cutter Service shall be the same in every respect, according to 
rank and length of service, as the pay and allowances of officers of corre- 
sponding rank and length of service on the active list of the Army. 


Sec. 2. That the pay of officers of the Army on the active list is 
hereby increased as follows: Of generals and lievtenant generals, ten per 
centum; of major generals and brigadier generals, fifteen per centum ; of 
colonels, lieutenant colonels and majors, twenty per centum; of captains, 
first lieutenants and second lieutenants, twenty-five per centum; and the 
pay of cadets at the Military Academy, of midshipmen and warrant officers 
of the Navy, and of cadets of the line of the Revenue Cutter Service is 
hereby increased twenty-five per centum: Provided, That Section Twelve 
Hundred and Sixty-seven of the Revised Statutes of the United States is 
hereby repealed. 


Sec. 3. That the provisions of Section Fifteen Hundred and Sixty- 
nine of the Revised Statutes of the United States are hereby extended so 
as to apply to the pay of all enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Revenue Cutter Service. 


Sec. 4. That the pay of all officers, warrant officers and enlisted 
men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Revenue Cutter Service, on 
the retired lists, shall hereafter be based on the pay, as herein provided for, 
of officers, warrant officers and enlisted men of corresponding rank and 
service on the active lists. 


Sec. 5. That nothing herein contained shall be éonstrued so as to 
reduce the pay or allowances now authorized by law for any officer, 
warrant officer or enlisted man on either the active or retired list, and all 
laws or parts of laws inconsistent with the provisions of this act are hereby 
repealed. 





ARLES DICK, 
BILL IN THE SENATE, 
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One reason for urging an increase in service pay is the increased 
cost of living. On this subject a great deal has been said; much of it of a 
character so general, however, as to be of little benefit. The question is: how 
much has the cost of living increased; and is the period over which the observa- 


tion extends, long enough to justify the statement? The Depart- 


a ment of Commerce and Labor issued last year two bulletins 
of Living showing the relation of the cost of living to average incomes 


in 1905 as compared with the period from 1890 to 1899. 

In the first bulletin the prices of 259 articles of general use were tabulated 
by years, for sixteen years (1890 to 1905), and contrasted with the lowest average 
for any one year in that period. The prices for 1905 showed that farm products 
kad advanced 58.6 per cent.; food, etc., 29.7 per cent.; clothing, 22.9 per cent.; 
fuel and lighting, 39.4 per cent.; building materials and lumber, 41.4 per cent.; 
housefurnishing goods, 21.5 per cent.; drugs, chemicals and miscellaneous arti- 
cles with which Government officials and employees have but little personal 
interest, advanced from 23 per cent. for some articles, to as much as 42 per 
cent. for others. A summing up shows a general average increase by 1905 of 
15.9 per cent. above the average for the ten years’ period (1890 to 1899.) For 
the same period wages and salaries increased throughout the country only 14 
per cent. 

A later bulletin issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor which 
included the whole of the year 1906, showed that the average cost of 258 com- 
modities had advanced 5.6 per cent. above that of 1905, making the general 
total average increase in price of commodities, 21.5 per cent—36.5 per cent. 
higher than in 1897. 

Dun’s reports show that in a single year (1905-1906) the prices of com- 
modities in general materially advanced and, as compared with prevailing prices 
in 1896, the average advance in the last ten years, was 41.5 per cent. These 
figures agree with the Government figures for the same period. That prices for 


commodities have further advanced within the last few months, is common 
knowledge. 
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Prices for commodities are not likely to decrease, whatever be the industrial 
conditions. The labor organizations are able to compel a high-wage scale, and 
manufacturers and merchants merely increase the price of their products and 
wares to meet it. It is all very simple; much like the contest between gun 
founders and armour plate makers; both go to the limit and there remain. There 
is no more reason for prices to fall, than there is for nations to return to low- 
power guns and wooden ships. 

In all this time salaries and wages in civil life have almost kept pace with 
the advance in the cost of living; but with the Government service the pay 
rates have remained practically unchanged; officers and men cutting and econo- 


mizing to make ends meet. 

Food and clothing consume on an average 45 and 15 per cent. respectively, 
of the average income. The cost of clothing to Army and Navy officers con- 
sumes a larger percentage of their income than the average, owing to the fact 


that they must be finely equipped with civilian dress and many costly uniform 
articles. A further burden imposed upon them is that of traveling expenses, 
ior which they are inadequately reimbursed by the Government. 

This year seventy-nine of the young men who had appointments to West 
Point, failed to report. At present there are seventy-three vacancies in the 
Corps of Cadets, and 246 in the grade of Second Lieutenant. The enlisted 
strength of the Army is about 30 per cent. short, and indications are that the 
condition will grow worse unless better pay inducements are offered. This situa- 
tion, if not relieved, will soon leave the United States without defenders. 

Even if common justice alone does not demand an increase in pay, the 
public safety does. 


“I expect we shali be told that the Militia of the country is its only bulwark, 
and would be at all times equal to the National Defense. This doctrine, in 
substance, had like to have lost us our twndependence. It has cost millions to 
the United States, which might have been saved. * * * The steady operation 
of war against a regular and disciplined Army can only be successfully con- 
ducted by a force of the same kind. Considerations of economy, not less than 
of stability and vigor, confirm this position, * * * Jar, like most 
ather things, is a science to be acquired and perfected by diligence, by perse- 
verance, by time and by practice.” 

ALEXANDER fHAMILTON. 
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187O 1907 
Number of Stars in Flag. ; ; 31 46 
Population of United States : ; 38,558,371 88,000,000+ 
| Wealth of United States . ; . $30,068,518,000 $1 10,000,000,000 
| Public Debt . : : ; ; 2,480,672,427.81 2,499,482,721.74 
Total Exports of Domestic Merchandise 455,208,341 1,717,953,382 (a) 





| Total Imports of Merchandise. ; 435,958,408 1,226,563,843 (a) 


(a) 1906, 








THE STATES AND THE PEOPLE 


The Nation practically unanimous in its approval of an increase in the pay of our 
soldiers and sailors, enlisted men and officers. 


AND Navy Lire sent out a few weeks ago to the adjutant-general of each state, 
the Boards of Trade in a selected number of cities, and to the editors of representative 
daily newspapers in the North, East, South and West, a letter, enclosing copy of the Dick- 
Capron Bill and some of the facts and figures published in this issue, requesting a frank 
expression of opinion as to the merit of the Bill. Some have not replied, for various reasons. 
Adjutant-Generals are shortly retiring from office and prefer not to express 
the measure; some Boards of Trade have not yet met to 
consider the question, and others—see, for example, the letter from the Detroit Board—~ 
confine themselves to purely local matters; some editors—like Mr. Brisbane, for example, 
of the N. Y. Journal—write that they are not sufficiently well informed to express an 
opinion. But not one individual or organization to whom we wrote has disapproved the 
Bill or questioned the importance of prompt and favorable action by Congress on this vitally 


cssential measure. 


ARMY 


One or two 
their personal sympathy with 


THE STATES 


I have the honor to acknowledge your communication of the 12th inst. en- 
ciosing copy of bill “To equalize and fix the pay of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and Revenue Cutter Service and for other purposes.” J desire to express my most 
hearty approval and sympathy in this movement and shall make every effort to in- 
terest the Representatives from this State in taking favorable action in Congress. 
it seems to me that there is every argument in favor of this increased pay and 
no well founded reason why it should not be granted. 

Netson H. Henry, 
Adjutant-General, New York 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 
12th instant asking for my opinion of the United States Service Pay Bill which 
it is proposed to introduce in Congress at its next session. 

I am firmly of the opinion that the pay of officers of the Regular Army should 
be increased and under existing conditions believe it to be a simple act of justice 
to them. Aucustus B. FARNHAM, 

Adjutant-General, State of Maine 


Yours enclosing copy of bill relating to increase of Army pay received. In 
reply I will say that J heartily approve of this bill. W. H. GiLmore, 


Adjutant-General, State of Vermont. 


Replying to your communication of the 12th, the undersigned is heartily i 
favor of the bill to be brought before the next session of Congress for the increase 
of the pay of officers and enlisted men in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
Revenue Cutter Service of the United States. While there are many things that 
might be said in favor of, and against, certain inequalities existing, yet, 1 am a 
firm believer in the fact that the bill as presented is for the greatest good to the 
greatest number, and should pass as it is. It might then be possible, at some 
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future day, to correct minor and individual discriminations, if found to exist; 
but the bill should pass as it is. 

The question of pay, or rather, the inadequacy of the present pay, is a very 
serious problem, and should, by all means, be taken up by the present Congress. 

I am heartily in favor of Section 3 of the bill. This will place the enlisted 
man of the Army on the same footing with the enlisted man of the Navy, and I 
think this question can safely be left with the President of the United States. The 
relief is, of course, finally in the hands of Congress, because if Congress refuses 
ta vote the pay as set by the President, there is no appeal; but I think there will 
Le no doubt that Congress will provide a proper and sufficient pay for the enlisted 
man, and this, with other action, which is not germane to this subject, and which 
can be provided for by executive order will, in my opinion, grant the relief which 
the Army is entitled to. GrEorGE M. Cote, 


Adjutant-General, Connecticut. 


It would be a matter of simple justice only to increase the pay of officers of 
the Army when we consider that all ranks and professions have had increased 
incomes repeatedly during the past thirty-seven years. 


As to the details of the bill, it is only natural to suppose that the able officers 
and representatives who have compiled this bill have given it so much study that 
any expression of opinion as to its detailed merits would be unnecessary. It seems 
to me that Congress should have increased the pay of officers of the Army long 


since. Cas. J. ANDERSON, 


Adjutant-General of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 


I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 12th inst., en- 
ciosing copy of the Dick-Capron Pay Bill, all of which is carefully noted. 

Replying to your request for an expression of opinion on it—while not wish- 
ing to sit in judgment on what is needed for the Regular Army, it should be ap- 
parent to every one that a basis of remuneration fixed over 30 odd years ago, is 
unfair now in consideration of the great increase in the cost of actual living and 
all the necessaries of life, and I believe that the proposed bill is a good measure 
and should be given prompt and favorable action. 

The increase in the per cent. proposed to be allowed junior officers is a wise 
provision, as the increase in number and cost of uniforms and equipment, and the 
constant changes being made in same, besides cost of living etc., make it extra 
hard on them, and keep the lieutenants almost continually in debt at present rates 
of pay. 

With the high rates of wages now paid and the great demand for labor, 
there should be more inducement offered men to enlist in the way of higher rates 
of pay—hesides the increase in retired pay rates and allowances—if the regiments 
are to be kept up on an effective basis and with a desirable personnel. 

S. M. Burtow, 
Adjutant-General, West Virginia. 


I have examined in a general way the Pay Bill of the United Service en- 
closed to me in your communication of November 1, and while I am not prepared 
to pass judgment upon the same as fully as you might desire, I beg to say that 
I very heartily approve the principle laid down in the proposed legislation, which 
in substance provides for increased pay in all branches of the service. The pres- 
ent allowance of pay is not only ridiculously small, but it strikes me as outrageous. 
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It isn’t hard to understand why officers in charge of recruiting stations have so 
much trouble now-a-days in securing new enlistments, because the pay allowed 
amounts to scarcely more than a mere pittance, and offers really no inducement at 
all to men to serve the Government in either the Army or the Navy. Of course 
it is to be supposed that some feeling of patriotism induces a man to offer to fight 
for his country, but he naturally expects the Government to make liberal provision 
for his support, and in view of the small pay that has been handed out for so 
miany years, it is not to be wondered at that there is such a persistent demand now 
for an increase. 

I think it is the duty of Congress to provide bountifully for the Nation’s de- 
fenders, and I believe the country at large will applaud very heartily the passage 
of the bill to which you call my attention. J trust to see the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from this State advocating and voting for its enactment into law 

Tos. R. RoBeRTSON, 
Adjutant-General of North Carolina. 


I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 12th inst., en- 
closing copy of “Dick-Capron” pay bill. The provisions of this bill meet my 
hearty approval, as I realize that the time has come when something must be done 
to keep our small Regular Army, Navy and Marine Corps up to the very modest 
figures allowed by law as the maximum strength, and that the present is the most 
opportune time for Congress to do that “something,” in the way of increasing 
the pay of the officers and enlisted men. 

Since the pay of the officers and enlisted men of the National Guard when on 
cuty at camps of instruction, etc., and when called into the Service of the United 
States is the same as that of the Army, it is of vital importance to the National 
Guard thai the bill become a law, as it is very important to make service in the 
guard more attractive to the young men who now enter it. J. C. Boyp, 

Adjutant-General, South Carolina. 


I am in receipt of vour favor of 12th instant enclosing a copy of the United 
Service Pay Bill, and advise that J am decide dly in favor of the increase of pay 
for the enlisted men and officers. I think the rate of increase of the enlisted men 
should be higher than is contemplated in your bill. 

If the Army is to be maintained at an efficient standard, the Government will 
necessarily be forced to give greater inducement in the way of pay to the en- 
listed men. The pay of officers is about in keeping with the general run of 
salaries, but any common day laborer can more than double his pay, and at the 
same time enjoy the liberties and pleasures of home life, and work only about 
half his time. There is no inducement whatever for that class of people to enter 
the Service and far less inducement for the middle class to give their services to 
the Government. 


In this connection, it seems that the ruling of the Department prohibiting 
the pay of longevity service of militia-men is a very unjust ruling, and i, for 
one, do not believe that the ruling is in strict accordance with the 


Act in regard 
thereto. A. F. 


Sc ITT, 
Adjutant-General of Georgia. 


Replying to your letter of 12th instant requesting my opinion of the United 
States Service Pay Bill will say, that I have not had an opportunity to examine 
the provisions of said bill fully. However, I am frank to say that in my opinion 
pay of Army officers should be increased. Condéions make demands on them 
that were unheard of at the time the present rate of pay was arranged. 


Tutty Brown, 
Adjutant-General, Tennessee. 
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I am sure that the United Service Pay Bill will have the indorsement of all 
reasonable persons, and especially those who have any knowledge of military 
affairs. There is no branch of public Service so poorly paid as the Army, and 
particularly is this the case in the junior grades of commissioned office. 

Considering the educational qualifications and technical knowledge which an 
individual must have to equip him for service as a commissioned officer, and the 
length and character of service which he must perform before promotion may be 
hoped for, as well as the exceptional expense which he must necessarily incur, 
it seems only reasonable to expect that the junior officers of the Army should 
command a reasonable advance over the salaries paid letter carriers or clerks in 
the several departments. 

The officers of the Organized Militia will be glad, I am sure, to lend any 
influence they may have to secure favorable consideration of this matter by Con- 
gress. J. CLirrorp R. Foster, 

Adjutant-General, Florida. 


The Adjutant-General of Florida has requested me, in accordance with your 
letter to him of the 12th instant, to express to you my frank opinion of the bill 
which is to be presented to Congress, at its next session, “To Equalize and Fix 
the Pay of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Revenue Cutter Service, and for 
other purposes.” 

Any one who has been an officer in the militia for any length of time, espe- 
cially since the standard of efficiency has been raised through the operation of what 
is known as the “Dick Bill” and by the efforts of the Adjutant- Generals of the 
several States and of the more active of the militia officers, can appreciate the fact 
that the commissioned officers and enlisted men of the regular establishments, 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Revenue Cutter Service, are underpaid, and can 
enly regard the passage of this bill as a tardy act of justice. J most heartily 
and unqualifiedly endorse the bill referred to, and sincerely trust that it will be 
expeditiously passed at the next session of Congress. 

I believe it to be.the duty of the officers and men of the militia of the various 
States to render any and all assistance in their power to secure the passage of this 
bill, regardless of any beneficial effect it may have upon themselves; and I believe 
that to be able to do anything to aid in effecting this desired end will be regarded 
by most of the officers and enlisted men of the militia as a privilege they will take 
the greatest pleasure in exercising. Joun S. MAXWELL, 

Brigadier-General, Florida State Troops. 


I have the honor to acknowledge the rec2ipt of yours of the 12th instant en- 
closing a copy of United Service Pay Bill which will be introduced before Con- 
gress next month. This bill meets my hearty approval as I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the pay of the officers and men of the United States Army is entirely 
inadequate to meet the demands made upon them by virtue of their positions. 
I trust that Congress may view this matter in the same light and pass this bill, 
which is of so much importance to the officers and men of the United States Army. 

Tuos. W. Scorrt, 
Adjutant-General, Illinois. 


I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of yours of the 12th inst. with copy 
of proposed legislation to be presented to Congress for action. 

You are informed that J fully concur in the bill, and think that it is perfectly 
proper that the pay of the Army officers should be raised. Anything that we can 
do in this matter we shall be very glad to do. 


Wma. P. McGurrin, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, Michigan. 
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I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 12th, asking my 
opinion of the United Service Pay bill, to be introduced before Congress next 
month by Senator Dick and Representative Capron, and in reply will say that 
I think it should and I believe it will pass. OrAN PERRY, 


Adjutant-General, Indiana 


In my judgment the proposed bill to equalize and fix the pay of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Revenue Cutter Service should be passed by Congress at 
once, and without alteration. The reasons why it should so pass are so obvious 
and well understood that their restatement by me would be idle. 1 am further 
of the opinion that immediately upon the passage of this bill that the regimental 
non-com. staff and first sergeants should be placed upon a footing somewhat simi- 
lar to that of warrant officers in the Navy and that an Army Service Corps should 
be authorized and enlisted. 

The need for the foregoing appears to me urgent. 

E. A. WerpGwoop, 
Adjutant-General, Utah. 
We concur in the foregoing. 
Cuas. G. PLUMMER, 
Colonel 1st Inf., N. G. U. 
\\*_G. WILLIAMs, 
Maj. 1st Inf., N. G. U. 


Replying to yours of the 12th, I wish to say that I am very much in favor of 
the United States Service bill referred to. C. H. ENGLEsBy, 
Adjutant-General, South Dakota. 


You ask my frank opinion of the United Service Pay Bill, which Senator 
Dick and Representative Capron will introduce before Congress in December prox. 

It seems to me there can only be one opinion from all officers in the National 
Guard. I know I speak the open, frank opinion of the officers of the National 
Guard of Wyoming, when I say that we all heartily endorse the bill, realizing that, 
considering the exigencies at present existing, more especially as relates to en- 
listed men, it means adequate pay or no Army. 

If the Government expects to secure the services of good men for our stand- 
ing army it is only a reasonable and fair proposition that their pay should be on 
a line with that of the civil industries of our country. Then and not till then, will 
recruiting become encouraging, re-enlistments popular and the alarming percent- 
age of present desertions reduced to a minimum. 

P. A. GATCHELL, 


Adjutant-General, IW yoming. 


I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 12th instant, 
iiviting my attention to the United Service Pay Bill. I am very strongly of the 
cpinion that if the cost of living continues to remain as high as at present, and if 
the chances for advancement and the high salaries continue in the commercial 
world as they are at present, that some decided action will have to be taken by 
Congress with reference to the pay of the officers of the Regular Army, and more 
especially the officers of the lower grades. The requirements demanded from an 
officer of the regular establishment are very great and in my opinion it is almost 
impossible for a junior officer to meet these demands unless he has an income 
other than this salary. Congress without a doubt must grant relief to the present 


situation, C. A. KELLEY, 
Adjutant-General, Colorado. 


| 
| 
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In reply to your communication of the 12th inst., relative to the United Service 
Pay Bill, I wish to say that it occurs to me and I believe I am speaking the senti- 


inent of every officer and enlisted man in the National Guard of Washington. 


when I say the present rate of pay in the service is a disgrace to the United States. 
Congress should authorize this increase of pay without any hesitation whatever, 
and I believe if the actual conditions were known to the people at large, there 
would be no doubt about its immediate passage at the coming session of Con- 
gress. Publicity is what is needed in a matter of this kind in order to get results, 
and I hope you will continue the good work. 

I know from personal contact with various organizations of the Regular 
Army that an increase of pay is absolutely necessary if the Army is to be main- 
tained at its proper standard of efficiency, and if not, the service will soon become 
a farce and the laughing stock of all nations. Ortis HAMILTON, 

Brigadier-General N. G. W.; Adjutant-General State of Washington. 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 12th instant, asking me for my opinion 
of the United Service Pay Bill which Senator Dick and Representative Capron 
will introduce in the coming Congress. In reply thereto I desire to say that I 
am heartily in accord with the movement to increase the pay of officers and en- 
hsted men of the Army and Navy, and approve the bill in question. We all know 
that the cost of living has increased nearly fifty per cent. since the present schedule 
cf pay went into effect, nearly forty years ago. Many day laborers receive more 
pay now days than a captain of infantry, while an officer of the Army spends 
vears in qualifying himself for his profession, and gives from twelve to sixteen 
liours a day to the service of the Government, a day laborer spends very little 
time preparing himself for his work, and only gives eight hours a day to his labor. 

Relative to the enlisted man of the Army, the pay of a private together with 
all allowances, amounts to about seventy-five cents per day. When it is taken 
into consideration that negro plantation hands get at least one dollar a day, and a 
cabin to live in, and small pay of the enlisted man is a disgrace to our country. In 
these days of prosperity our day laborers get from four dollars to seven dollars 
per day, and it can not be expected that men will enlist or re-enlist in the service 
when their labor is in great demand at the figures given above. It is no more 
than fair that the pay of officers and men of the Army and Navy should at least 
keep pace with the pay in other walks of life. It would surely seem that men 
who may be called upon at any time to give up their lives for their country should 
at least receive the pay given to common laborers. As Congress has already seen 
fit to raise the pay of its own members, it should now be equally generous with the 
officers and men of the military and naval establishments. Considering the in- 
crease in the cost of living, and in the pay of different positions in civil life, an 
increase of fifteen to twenty-five per cent. in the pay of the officers and men of the 
Army and Navy is certainly little enough. J. B. Lauck, 

Adjutant-General of California. 


In answer to your letter of November 12th, asking my opinion of the United 
Service Pay Bill, I have the honor to state that in my opinion Congress should 
take action on the proposed measure during this session of Congress. That 
while the bill is not perfect in all particulars, at the same time unless all the dif- 
ferent departments of the service stand behind the bill as it now stands, it will be 
very hard to pass it. I believe the time is at hand to increase the pay of all who 
are in the service for the reason that the rate of pay now in existence is out of 
proportion to the price being paid for service in civil pursuit as well as for the 
cost of living. As a National Guardsman who is greatly interested in the ad- 
vancements of the Military Service of the United States, I say PASS THE SER-- 
VICE PAY BILL AND DO IT NOW. W. E. FINzer, 

Adjutant-General, State of Oregon. 
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“The Coast Defenses of the United States are facing the most serious 
condition that has come up in recent years. The reports of the War Depart- 
ment show that with an authorized force of 19,321 men, the Coast Artillery on 
November 1st was able to muster only 9,628. Ten thousand recruits are 
needed to fill the depleted ranks. The question is how to get them. An official 
report prepared last year in connection with the Artillery increase bill showed 
that the actual strength of the Coast Artillery was 11,450 on November 1, 1906, 
and Congress passed the bill authorizing the addition of 5,000 men, but not 
only have the officials of the Army failed to get these extra 5,000 men, but 
they have lost 2,000 of the men they already had.”—Chief of Artillery, U. S. 
Army. 


BOARDS OF TRADE 


I am pleased to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 19th inst., re- 
garding the proposed legislation in the line of advancing the remuneration 
given to the officers and men in the Army and Navy Service. There can be no 
question but that the arguments in favor of the increase in pay are almost 
unanswerable, and it would seem as if it should be easy to convince Congress 
of the necessity for action in this line. 

With regard to the merit of the particular bill, copy of which you were 
good enough to send me, I am unable to express an opinion. The matter of 
details is something with which I am not at all familiar, and I should imagine 
that the recommendations of the different departments would be relied upon by 
Congress as entirely dependable. Joun F. CRocKeEr, 

President Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


It may not be unpleasant for you to be informed that, on the occasion of a 
recent meeting of our Board of Directors, a resolution met with unanimous sup- 
fort approving “A bill to equalize and fix the pay of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Revenue Cutter Service,” etc. In the little discussion that followed the 
presentation of this resolution it was the consensus of opinion, that it should be 
our Government’s policy to treat in generous spirit those who bore its arms, and 
were enlisted in its defense; and that the money paid for such service, from a 
wage point of view, should be at all times sufficient to attract a class of capable 
men—officer and soldier. Joun Y. BASSELL, 

Secretary Columbus Board of Trade. 


Regarding the subject of the Army and Navy Pay Bill which is to be intro- 
duced by Senator Dick and Representative Capron at the coming session of Con- 
gress, it appears to me that the pay of the officers of the Navy, Marine Corps and 
Revenue Cutter Service should correspond with that of officers of the Army of 
similar rank and service. 

The pay of officers and enlisted men should be sufficient to attract enough men 
so that the maximum number should at all times be the number authorized by law. 

I believe the people of the country would greatly prefer to make a material 
increase in the pay roll of the Army and Navy rather than have the plan carried 
out which was recently suggested by the Adjutant-General for filling the quota 
ky conscription. 

What the rate of increase should be I am not prepared to say, but it should be 
sufficient to correspond with the increase which has taken place in other lines 
of activity which would be open to officers and men. 

Geo. H. D. Jounson, 


President Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 
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Replying to your favor of the roth inst., would say that your communication 
was laid before the Directors of the Springfield Board of Trade at their meeting 
held November 25th, and was referred to one of our standing committees, which 
committee will render its report to the directors on January 7th. You will be 
duly notified of the action taken at that time. J. FRANK DRAKE, 

Secretary Springfield Board of Trade. 


I have read your communication with great interest. I have carefully con- 
sidered the proposed bill “To Equalize and Fix the Pay of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps and Revenue Cutter Service” of the United States, and most heartily 
concur in its general recommendations and provisions. 

I deem it decidedly essential that these great departments of the Army and 
Navy be maintained upon a liberal basis and be kept fully up to their authorized 
strength. J favor a substantial increase in the pay of officers and enlisted men of 
the Army and Navy. 

We certainly can not expect to secure the best services in these departments 
without an adequate and reasonable compensation, that compensation based upon 
the character of the service demanded, and in view of the great increase in the 
cost of living; and also especially in view of the fact that re-enlistment under the 
present system and under the present arrangement of pay, is exceedingly rare, 
and recruiting is almost at a standstill. 

I can not conceive that there can be a difference of opinion upon the advis- 
ability of substantially increasing the pay of our officers and soldiers. 

The Medical Department, which necessarily takes rank among the most im- 
portant of the departments in active service, should be thoroughly reorganized, and 
the pay of the surgeons should be substantially increased. 

I sincerely trust that Congress will recognize the necessity of passing a 
bill such as is proposed by ARMy AND Navy Lire, and thus discharge what I 
consider an imperative duty to the defenders of our flag. 

Very truly yours, Hiram N. SAGER, 
‘ oe President Board of Trade, Chicago, Ill. 


Replying to your favor of the 19th inst., we heartily approve of the bill, 
proposing an increase in the pay of both officers and enlisted men of the Army 
and Navy; and hope you will succeed in having the measure passed. 

RoBert GRANT, 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce Ass’n., Peoria, Ill. 


I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your communication under date of the 
19th inst., together with the copy of the measure above referred to. In com- 
pliance with your request for an expression of opinion on the subject I would 
state that while I have no definite knowledge as to the pay of the National 
Defense forces, I have no hesitancy in saying that I believe it should be 
liberal, and I feel sure I voice the sentiment of the majority of the Board of 
Trade when I state that the proposition to increase the pay of the Army and 
Navy seems to be just and equitable. PALMER CAMPBELL, 

President Hoboken Board of Trade. 


Replying to your letter of November 19th, 1907, will say that I am fully 
in accord with the measures that are proposed in the bill for increasing the 
pay of the officers and men in the Army and Navy. Thanking you kindly for 
bringing this to my attention, I remain, etc., : 


Francis H. Boyer, 
President Board of Trade, Somerville, Mass. 
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I wish to state in the strongest language possible the importance of main- 
taining the supremacy of our country on the water. Few realize we have 
approximately 28,000 miles of coast line in Alaska, alone to defend, where 
I am personally interested in shipping. I believe the pay of our sailors ‘and the 
officers of the United States Navy is inadequate and should be increased. We 
undoubtedly have many of the best floating fighting machines ever created by 
man; but we require the best of human machines as well to render them efficient 
and we have them at our call, but for the asking, with kind consideration and 
fair compensation. I have no doubt our soldiers and the officers of the Army 
are not receiving sufficient pay for the services to which they are devoting their 
lives. Atonzo Etviort, 

President Board of Trade, Manchester, N. H. 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of your communication of the 19th inst., 
enclosing copy of bill to equalize and fix the pay of the Army and Navy. I am 
certainly of the opinion that this bill should become a law at the earliest possible 
moment. The number of desertions from the Army and Navy of the United 
States is a disgrace to the Nation, and in my judgment is due almost entirely 
to the ridiculously small pay of the enlisted man. Having had six years’ ex- 
perience as an officer in the National Guard of Pennsylvania, I know something 
about the difficulties in recruiting and keeping up a military organization of civic 
soldiers. How much more difficult must it be in the regular service, where 
men are expected to serve in all climes and under all conditions at pay barely 
sufficient to keep them in tobacco. D. A. ATHERTON, 


President Scranton Board of Trade; Chairman, Admiral Dahlgren Section, Navy League 
of the United States. 


As President of the Binghamton Chamber of Commerce, I received your 
communication of November 19th, and I must say that I am in thorough accord 
with the communication regarding the National Defence Forces. It has been 
my opinion for a great many years that the pay, both of officers and enlisted 
men, particularly the latter, should be substantially raised. Of course with the 
large budgets which are presented at the commencement of each session it is 
hard to get a measure of this sort through—when there is no large interest 
back of it, but I trust that you will receive enough letters so that it will 
be seen that the influential men of the country are interested in the matter ond 
that Congress will take action. Of course I am not competent to pass on the 
bill as framed by you, but I presume it is all right from the fact that a copy is 
forwarded by you. Permit me to add that there is another Army matter which 
interests me equally, and that is the reopening of the Canteens. I believe that 
with increased pay and with the sort of club life which these Canteens give that 
desertions would probably not be one-quarter of the present number. I have read 
many articles by different Army officers and never read one that was opposed 
tc their reinstatement that I can remember. It seems singular that with all the 
recommendations that have been made with regard to this matter Congress 
has never taken action. 

Wishing you success in your efforts, I remain, 

Cuas, A. FIELD, 
President Binghamton Chamber of Commerce. 


Your letter of the 19th inst., addressed to the President of the Utica Cham- 
ber of Commerce, duly received. 

The subject of your communication, “Army and Navy Pay Bill,” a copy 
of the bill accompanying your letter, should appeal to every loyal citizen of the 
United States. In business it is a fact that cannot be controverted, conditions 
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being equal, that where any employee is dissatisfied with the wage received, 
said employee does not render as efficient service as where the compensation is 
satisfactory. It therefore would appear to me that the prevailing conditions 
of unrest from inadequate pay in the Army and Navy might be a factor in the 
recruiting service and the consequent discouraging results as now shown in 
depleting the ranks of the Army and Navy. 

You well say that at the time the pay of enlisted men was fixed in 1854 
and of officers in 1870, the cost of living was very much less than it is today; 
this condition resulting in dissatisfaction in the Army and Navy and a consequent 
depletion thereof. 

The Coast Line of the United States is immense and unquestionably will 
require a more and more increased Army and Navy if the United States would 
always be at peace with the world and at all times being prepared for an 
emergency. 

I very heartily, in so far as I am acquainted with conditions, endorse the 
bill to be presented to Congress in the coming session. 

Geo. W. Oat-ery, 


President Utica Chamber of Commerce. 


Acknowledging your communication of the 19th inst., referring to the 
Army and Navy Pay Bill, I wish to thank you for calling my attention to it. 

After careful consideration of the bill to be introduced at the forthcoming 
session of Congress by Senator Dick and Representative Capron, I fully agree 
with you that justice and equity to the men who are asked to serve their 
country, as well as the proper maintainance of our Army and Navy at its 
authorized strength, demand the enactment of this measure, and any influence 
I may have with the Senators and Congressmen from Colorado shall be exercised 
in its behalf. MEYER FRIEDMAN, 

President Denver Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade. 


In reply to your letter of November 19, I have pleasure in saying I am 
thoroughly in accord with the bill to be introduced in Congress to equalize and 
fix the pay of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Revenue Cutter service. 

By all means pay the men liberally who enter the Army and Navy, and 
make the service so attractive to them that they will prefer to continue in the 
service of their country. There are no men in this country who deserve better 
treatment than those who place themselves at the service of their country in 
times of peace as well as of war. These men have never been appreciated to 
the extent that they should, and I am thoroughly in accord with paying them 
so well that it will be to their advantage to stay in the service of their country 
rather than to take up some other occupation or business. Congress should lose 
no time in passing the bill under consideration. R. J. Mac Lean, 

President Board of Trade, W ilmington, Del. 


While we appreciate fully the point of view expressed in your letter of 
the 3rd, I may say that it is not indifference which has lead our directors to 
avoid expressing an opinion in regard to the United Service Pay Bill, but 
a policy to confine itself almost exclusively to local matters. If the directors 
sould take a position in favor of this important measure, it would establish 

a precedent w hich would be out of harmony with the policy referred to. For 
‘os time being the directors, and the Board of Commerce as a whole, are giving 
up every energy they can to promote local interests. After the accomplishment 
of a few important undertakings which call for an unusual amount of attention, 
it will very likely fall in line with similar bodies in the United States that give 
attention to questions of national legislation. While being unable to serve you 
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in the way suggested, I desire to express appreciation of your active interest 
in this matter, and wish you complete success in achieving the object in view. 
RYERSON RITCHIE, 
Secretary, Detroit Board of Commerce. 


Most assuredly do I approve of the objects of the bill deeming it worthy 
of the united support of all the Boards of Trade and kindred organizations 
throughout the country. At no time has the pay of officers been sufficient to 
enable them to maintain the dignity of their respective lines of service, and as 
to recruits for the Army and Navy there will always be a dearth until the pay 
is increased in keeping with the demands for men in other branches, and the 
Government must not expect to gather in a good healthy strong body of men 
to uphold our Country's flag at the pittance now offered. .1 wish you every 
success in your efforts to have the bill become a law. 

Wo. LeonarpD HURLEY, 
President, Board of Trade, Camden, N. J. 


The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce will be glad to urge an increase , 
of the pay in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Revenue Cutter Service and will 
bespeak the interest of the Congressional Representatives from this State. 

DURING OUR CONFLAGRATION, THIS COMMUNITY SAW 
SOMETHING OF THE SPLENDID SPIRIT AND EFFICIENCY OF THE 
OFFICERS AND MEN IN ALL BRANCHES OF THE SERVICE, AND IS 
MOST EAGER TO ASSIST IN SECURING FOR THEM ADEQUATE 
COMPENSATION AND THE BETTER ACCOMODATIONS, WHICH A 
PROPER SENSE OF NATIONAL HONOR WOULD HAVE PROVIDED. 
THE MILITARY POST AT THIS PORT—NATURALLY THE MOST 
PICTURESQUE, AND NOW PERHAPS, THE MOST STRATEGIC IN 
THE COUNTRY—IS A NATIONAL DISGRACE. SOME OF THE 
QUARTERS FOR OFFICERS AND MEN ARE NOT EVEN SANITARY. 

We have long since taken up this condition with our Representatives in 
Congress and are now addressing them in the matter of the Army and Navy 
Pay Bill. Yours very truly, C. H. Bent y, 

President San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 


In response to your communication to the President of the Chamber, I am 
instructed to report that the matter was put before the Board of Directors and by 
unanimous vote, your Bill for increased pay of the Army and the Navy was ap- 
proved. The Board not being in a position to authorize the amount of the in- 
crease, prefer to leave it to our representative in Congress to more thoroughly 
investigate and vote accordingly. FRANK WIGGINS, 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


In reply to your letter of November 19th, asking for an expression of opinion 
as to the merits of the proposed “Army and Navy Pav Bill,” I am pleased to state 
that it is my opinion that the present condition warrants a substantial increase in 
the pay of both the commissioned officers and enlisted men of both the Army and 
Navy. 

To be effective in time of need, the personnel of these two branches of the 
government service should be of the very highest character, and the government 
should be in a position to hold the best talent available by offering as liberal in- 
ducements in the way of compensation as is offered by business men for the con- 
duct of their affairs. SAMUEL G. REED, President. 

Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 
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Ignoring entirely any consideration of the question as to whether the 
strength of our Army and Navy is commensurate with the needs of our country 
and sufficient in size for the purpose of constituting the desired “insurance depart- 
ment of America’s business life,” I am firmly convinced, both by observation and 
through investigation, that the pay of both officers and enlisted men in Army and 
Navy is far too meagre, either to encourage recruiting or to afford reasonable 
support of officers and men after appointment or enlistment in either branch of 
the service, and for this reason, I am in full sympathy with the movement now on 
foot to increase the pay of these, our country’s defenders, and to this end do 
heartily commend the measure to be introduced at the next session of Congress 
by Senator Dick and Representative Capron and to be entitled, “A bill to equalize 
and fix the pay of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps, and Revenue Cutter 
Service, etc.” 

It will be a pleasure for me to urge upon our Representative in Congress 
the passage of this act. Nat. M. WASHER, 

President Business Men’s Club, San Antonio, Texas. 
(San Antonio is the largest city in the state of Texas.) 


Acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 19th instant relative to the 
Army and Navy Pay Bill, I am pleased to embrace this opportunity of saying 
that for some twenty years, in season and out of season, I have been urging 
upon our public men the injustice and imequity of requiring the officers and men 
ef our Army and Navy to give their services to our country for the inadequate 
pay that they have been receiving during all of that time. Of course, it goes 
without saying that members of Congress, Senators and Representatives, have 
been and in my opinion still are, insufficiently paid, and when they increased their 
salaries at the last session of Congress, I was disappointed that they did not at 
the same time increase the pay of our Military and Naval forces. I sincerely 
trust that they may do so by passing the Dick-Capron bill during the present 
winter. 

I take pleasure in enclosing herewith a copy of a report of the special com- 
mittee of our Chamber of Commerce on Naval affairs, which was adopted by the 
Chamber yesterday. When the matter was before the Chamber, I was not 
familiar with the provisions of the Dick-Capron bill, and as the resolution seemed 
to apply only to the officers and men of the Navy, I suggested the amendment to 
the report, which appears in the copy thereof. 

Trusting that this action of the Chamber will be of some service to you in 
your work, I am, Joun H. McGraw, 

President Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 


SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Gentlemen :—Your Special Committee, to which was referred the subject of 
investigating and reporting the needs of the Navy Yard, Puget Sound, begs leave 
to submit the following, as a report supplementary to the one previously made. 

Although strictly speaking, it may not be within the province of this Com- 
niittee to take up a subject not immediately concerning the requirements of the 
Navy Yard, never-the-less during the recent investigation of these needs, the 
members of the Committee had brought directly to their attention the importance 
of paying better salaries than at present, to the men who devote their lives to the 
Navy. The situation is such as to enlist the interest of all who have the wel- 
fare of the service at heart; better compensation is essential if its efficiency is to 
be maintained. 
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No increase has been made in the schedule of pay established for the Army 
in 1870, now applying to the Navy. During this period of 37 years, the cost of 
living has increased enormously, and the standard and manner of living have ad- 
vanced to such an extent that the men in this branch of the Government service 
are unable, on their income, to maintain the same relative position as formerly. 
Wages and salaries in every other calling have increased materially during the 
past 37 years. 

The officers are compelled to wear expensive uniforms for which they must 
pay, since they are not supplied with clothing; they must also pay for their own 
rations when at sea, since they are not supplied with food at the Government's 
expense ; if they are men of families they are forced to maintain a home on shore 
when they are at sea, and must meet numerous other expenses forced on them 
because of their position. This condition not only works a hardship on the men 
now in the Navy, but tends to discourage others from entering it. 

In view of the foregoing facts, brought prominently to light by the need of 
more officers to man fully the warships soon to visit the Pacific, this Committee 
begs to recommend that the following resolution be adopted: 

Whereas, the schedule of pay of the United States Navy is not in proportion 
tc the value of the service rendered, and is in fact so low as to jeopardize the ef- 
ficiency of the service, and 

Whereas, a movement is on foot to remedy this condition, by giving a per- 
centage increase all along the line, on the pay established 37_years ago, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, by the Seattle Chamber of Commerce that it call 
upon the members of the United States Senate and House of Representatives, 
from the State of Washington, to vote for, and use their influence to secure, the 
fassage of the so called Dick-Capron bill drawn for this purpose. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

C. J. Smita, 
Chairman, 

A. B. STEWART, 

C, E, Fow cer, 

H. R. Cise. 

On motion of President John H. McGraw, it was unanimously voted to amend 
the above so that the resolution will recommend a corresponding increase in the 
pay of officers and enlisted men in the United States Army. 

C. B. YANDELL, 
Adopted November 26th, 1907, Seattle Chamber of Commerce. Secretary. 


THE PRESS 


Replying to your valued favor of the 22d, we beg to say that, in a general 
way, we are in favor of the Capron Bill, but before commenting on it at any 
tength, we should like to refresh our memory on certain points; then we shall 
pr rob: ibly have something to say about it on our editorial page. 

Tue Epiror, 
The Saturday Evening Post. 


It is a pity that the President, instead of discussing reforms diffusely, 
did not confine himself to the Dick-Capron pay bill and urge Congress to pass it 
promptly —New York Sun 
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Of all the grievances of the enlisted man his niggardly pay is the most real 
and demoralizing. At a time when unskilled laborers can demand two dollars 
a day and mechanics receive from three to five, the soldier is paid less than 
fifty cents a day, and a part of that munificent sum must be expended upon 
essentials with which the Government does not supply him. It is true he is 
kept in clothes and rations, but with the utmost thrift he is unable to save as 
much as the unskilled laborer can lay by out of his two dollars for eight hours 
work.—New York Sun. 


It remains that the pay of officers has not been increased in thirty-seven 
years, and the pay of enlisted men in over half a century. Besides, they have 
been deprived of the comforts of the canteen, and are subject to the demoralizing 
influences of groggeries and dives. Small wonder the enlistments and re-enlist- 
ments for each month fall a thousand short of the monthly increase of vacancies. 
—New York Times. 


I have no doubt that the Dick-Capron United Service Pay Bill is an 
excellent measure, and a step in the right direction. The only objection I have 
to it ts that it does not go far enough. | regard it as a disgrace to our country 
that the remuneration for Army and Navy Service is so insignificant. 


WALKER KENNEDY, 
Editor Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


Answering your favor of November 22nd, The Evening Post is already 
cn record, both in its news columns and in its editorial page, as heartily in favor 
cf an increase in the pay of officers of the Army and Navy. 


LEIGH REILLy, 
Editor The Chicago Evening Post. 


The Binghamton Press has several times editorially commended attempts 
to increase the pay of Army and Navy officers and men, The Dick-Capron bill 
seems to be equitable and covers the ground. “The laborer is worthy of his 
hire.” Geo. GILBERT. 


This seems a reasonable law that you propose to have passed.—The Free 
Press, Burlington, Vt. 


I am heartily in favor of the bill to be introduced at the forthcoming session 
of Congress to “Equalize and Fix the Pay of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
and Revenue Cutter Service,” and for any other measure that has for its intents 
the increase of the pay of “men behind the guns.” 

In view of the fact that officials in the Civil Service have in past received 
frequent recognition at the hands of Congress in this manner, the neglect that 
has been so apparent in dealing with the men who are prepared to sacrifice their 
lives, if necessary, to uphold the government, looks like a national disgrace. 
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Best wishes for the success of any scheme calculated to better the financial 
condition of the nation’s defenders, E. Tracy SWEET, 
Editor The Scranton Tribune. 


The question which Congress will probably determine is whether the pay 
of officers is not per se small and out of correspondence with the dignity and 
greatness of the country. It is certainly not large for any conditions, and must 
create considerable hardship in a time like this—Baltimore American. 


We believe that decent pay for the private soldier, pay, all things consid- 
ered, reasonably proportionate to average civilian wages, is necessitated in this 
country of abundant employment if the army ts to be kept up in point of 
quality to the high mark theoretically set for it. That this mark is not main- 
tained under present conditions is inferable from the high percentage of deser- 
tions—one indication, certainly, of defective morale somewhere. 

As for the contention that the Army officer also is underpaid, and that the 
shortage complained of is largely due to that, opinions differ. Major General 
Greely was quoted the other day to the effect that “a man without some inde- 
pendent means can not hope to escape debt if he accepts a commission at the 
present rate of salary.” ’ ae, 

There are many factors in the question which the War Department will 
duly and fairly weigh in the proposed changes in the rates of Army pay. But 
as our small standing army, with voluntary service, is to be exception: ally “select,” 
as the phrase is, in personnel, it follows that Uncle Sam must be a reasonably 
liberal paymaster; and the department will do well to act on the principle that 
men of the right sort come comparatively high in this country, and it is only men 
of that sort that the army 7 vants.—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


The LEADER very heartily favors the Dick-Capron United Service Pay Bill 
which is to be introduced at the present session of Congress. Salaries in the 
United States Army are notoriously and ridiculously low, and the bill offers a 
long-needed relief. I sincerely trust that the wave of altogether disinterested 
economy which is in evidence generally in ante-election sessions will not prove 
fatal to the Dick-Capron measure. 

N.C. WriGHrT, 
President and Editor The Cleveland Leader. 


No country can pay its soldiers and sailors the full value of their services. 
The life must appeal to its citizens for other than merely monetary reasons in 
order to maintain an Army and Navy, or the service must be made compulsory. 
* * * Payments, of course, cannot be made equal to those earned in other 
employments, but they can be made sufficient that duty and self-sacrifice will 
not be a philanthropy accepted by the nation and exacted for its protection 
without any fit monetary remuneration. A man entering the Army as a com- 
mon soldier should have the same chance of advancement as out of it, and 
should have a fairly equal opportunity for financial independence. 

An officer’s pay should enable him to support his family in the same 
comfort as do other citizens of like social grade, and to provide for their future, 
since even life insurance is denied him. Congress at the present session will 
consider bills to increase the pay of both officers and men and they should pass 
—Duluth News-Tribune. 
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There is an easy way to fill up the ranks of the Army if recruits are few and 
deserters many. That is to make the conditions of service pleasanter than they 
have been. Just as any other trade or calling will attract or cease to attract men 
according as its relative advantages alter, so the Army service will feel the same 
influences. For two or three years it has been evident that something to this 
end must be done, and doubtless the proper thing now is to increase the pay of 
the enlisted men. They are getting a cash allowance based on conditions of 
an earlier generation and entirely inadequate for conditions to-day. 

Congress may be in an economical mood this winter. It is to be hoped 
it will be. But economy does not dictate such parsimony as to injure the work 
of the Regular Army. The best economy is to treat the soldiers properly so that 
they will be contented and stay with their companies for many years after the 
country has gone to the expense and trouble of giving them the necessary 
training —The Chicago Record-Herald. 


The Army of America should be increased in numbers and in efficiency. 
To accomplish this it will be necessary to make the service more attractice alike 
to enlisted men and officers. The Dick-Capron bill seems to provide means for 
making the service more attractive and for that reason it should be adopted as 
a law. Government salaries in high official places have never been made com- 
pensatory, and in this respect the higher officers of the Army are in a position 
similar to the higher officials in other lines of public service. Something must be 
done, however, to make it possible for lieutenants and captains to live on their 
pay. So far as the enlisted men are concerned more pay and better conditions seem 
to be an imperative necessity in order to keep the Army up or to increase its 
strength in numbers. Taken altogether / think the measure should become a law 


Geo. McQuaip, 
Editot Daily Express, San Antonio, Texas. 











ARMY AND Navy Lire, a New York publication devoted to the welfare 
of both branches of the national defence, is taking such an interest in the Dick- 
Capron United Service Pay bill that it is securing the opinion of many editors 
throughout the country upon the wisdom of passing it. * * * The Dick- 
Capron measure should become a law. It is extremely difficult for officers in 
the lower ranks to support families on the small salaries paid them by the Gov- 
ernment. Much has been said about the inadvisability of young men in the 
Army or Navy marrying, and the objections to the course are so great that the 
idea has become almost prevalent throughout the country that the high officials 
in the War and Navy Departments are going so far in discouraging it that 
they stop little short of actually forbidding it. A career in the defence of the 
country should not mean celibacy until late in middle life, but if the present 
rate of pay should remain in force much longer and the expense of living 
continue to increase such would surely be the result. * * * How inade- 
quate the present pay table is for the united service is seen in the fact that 
it has shown no increase for the officers in the last thirty-seven years and none 
for the enlisted men in the last fifty-three years. In all this time the country 
has been growing rapidly in wealth. The standard, as well as the cost, of 
living has been markedly raised. Service in the Army and Navy now means 
iiardships for men of ability and fidelity. The rewards are so much greater in 
business or private professions. 


The need of an increase in pay for enlisted men is even greater than for 
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the officers. The honor of commanding United States forces and the social 
position attached to it may be sufficient to keep commissions filled, but there is 
no such incentive to service among the privates and non-commissioned officers. 
With them the amount of pay they receive is the chief consideration. At present 
it is too small, as the depleted ranks of the Army proves. If that arm of the 
service is to become an efficient agent in the defence of the country in time of 
sudden danger there must be more recruits. Nothing but more satisfactory pay 
will obtain them. 

The Dick-Capron bill is a measure of great public importance, and it ought 
to be passed without difficulty in the coming session of Congress —Bulletin, 
Providence, R. I. 


There can be no question that the betterment of our Army and Navy demands 
something in the way of better remuneration for commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates. The fact that it has been thirty-seven years since any- 
thing was thought of along this line makes it all the more cogent that action should 
be taken as early as possible. The Dick-Capron Bill which is to be introduced at the 
present session of Congress covers the needs of the Army and Navy in this direc- 
tion in a comprehensive manner. Though there may be some minor objections 
raised to its provisions, the most potent criticism, perhaps, would be that it is 
scarcely liberal enough in its provisions. There might well be an allowance for 
personal service, thereby freeing subalterns of that objectional and demeaning 
employment. There can be no question that our officers, both in the Army and 
Navy, are grossly underpaid, and the proposed bill, if enacted into a law, will be 
a great stride towards putting them on a footing where they shall not be cramped 


in meeting their ordinary obligations. 
T. R. WILLrIAMs, 
Editor The Pittsburg Press. 


Unless the country is prepared to pay adequately its soldiers it will eventually 
become necessary to resort to conscription to fill the ranks or do without soldiers 
altogether. Whether or not the military spirit of the nation as a whole can be 
counted on to provide volunteer soldiers in time of war in sufficient numbers re- 
mains to be seen. Based upon precedents there should be little apprehension on 
that score, but one thing is very certain, namely, that in time of peace there exists 
very little military enthusiasm among Americans, certainly not enough to keep 
the ranks of a small standing army full on moderate pay. — New Orleans 
Picayune. 


The Post Intelligencer has repeatedly expressed its views very positively in 
favor of the Dick-Capron United Service Pay Bill. It has urged that the Con- 
gressional Delegation from the State of Washington shall support the bill. 

Both personally and professionally, for a number of years, and before the 
Dick-Capron bill was prepared, I have urged that the pay of Federal servants of 
all classes, commercial, military and civil be increased. After much hesitation 
and timidity, Congress has voted to increase salaries, perquisites and conveniences 
of its members and it has found that the general public has accepted its action with 
approval. I am satisfied that general approval will be given to measures calcu- 
lated to improve the condition of members of the military arm of the Government 
such as the Dick-Capron bill. 

E. BRAINERD, 

Editor The Post-Intelligencer, Seattle. Wash. 
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I am heartily in favor of the Dick-Capron United Service Pay Bill. I am in 
favor of any legislation which has for its object the better and more equitable pay 
of the officers and men composing the Army and Navy of the United States. 
For many years the pay of the Army and Navy has undergone no increase what- 
ever and it is a wonder the personnel has kept up to its present excellent standard. 
It shows a high degree of patriotism on the part of the officers and men. This 
country can afford to pay fair wages to those who serve it faithfully. The sooner 
a reasonable and legitimate increase can be arranged, the better. 

F. W. BoLanpeE, 


Editor, The Bridgeport Post. 





The increases of the pay of Army and Navy members of all classes provided 
for by the Dick-Capron United Service Pay Bill average about 19 per cent. In 
the light of statistics of increase of pay for labor of other classes which the Bu- 
reau of Labor gives, this would seem far from unreasonable. The present average 
price of labor is 24.2 per cent. greater than it was in the period from 1890 to 
1899, while the average cost of foodstuffs alone has in the same time risen 15.7 
per cent. Cold statistics alone would seem to justify the proposed increase of pay 
to the men in the Nation’s service. 

But there are higher considerations. The Army and the Navy must have 
men. In these days when the call of glory is faint, when there is no prospect 
ahead—as we earnestly hope—save the level monotony of peace service, there must 
be at least the inducement of decent remuneration to attract and hold men of a 
class worthy to properly represent this country at home and abroad. Surely 37 
years—not to mention the more than half century since the pay of enlisted men 
was last raised—is long enough to warrant such a reasonable increase as the bill 
referred to suggests. The men in the direct service of the Government as its 
soldiers and sailors should not longer remain, as they undoubtedly are now, the 
poorest paid workers in the Country. Everett GLEASON HILL, 
Editor New Haven Register. 


ARMy AND Navy Lire, a journal devoted to the interests of the American 
warriors, is waging a vigorous campaign in support of the Dick-Capron United 
States Service Pay Bill, 

This bill should receive the hearty support of every patriotic member of Con- 
gress. When one considers that the pay of Army and Naval officers has not been 
increased in 37 years, and that the pay of enlisted men in the ranks in 53 years, it 
nust be apparent that the men who do the fighting have not been able to exercise 
the influence with our statesmen that has been wielded by officials in the civil 
service. In view of the conditions that have existed so long, it is a wonder that 
recruiting officers have been able to keep up the standard that has been main- 
tained in the United States Army. 

The Dick-Capron bill, or some other measure that will be effective in ad- 
vancing the pay of officers and privates in the United States Army, seems to be 
an act of legislation that cannot be considered too soon if this important branch 
of the Government service is to be kept in condition to meet all comers in case of 
international hostilities —Scranton Tribune. 


I heartily endorse the principle and purpose of the bill. The pay of officers 
and men should be made more nearly to accord with what men of similar capacity 
would earn in private life. Cuas. R. WILLSKIN, 

Editor The News (Indianapolis). 
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“Behind the protection of official reports, various officers are vaguely hint- 
ing at conscription for the American Army and Navy. The idea is, of course, 
preposterous. It is doubtful if the free people of this nation could ever be 
forced into the service in time of peace, and it is still more doubtful if any 
political party in its senses would ever make the attempt. 

“But there is no need to resort to such an extreme. Men can be had 
for any arm of our military organization in abundant number by the adoption 
of three improvements, comparatively simple: 

1. Making the service attractive to men of the right sort. 

2. Carrying the knowledge of those attractions to the men of the right sort. 

3. The passage of the Increased Pay Bill lately introduced in Congress, 
which provides for the payment of the right sort of salaries to men of the 
right sort. , 

To achieve the first, three things are requisite—good pay, by which is 
meant a general advance of about 25 per cent.; an attractive barrack life, by 
which is meant sensible and educational duty, with plenty of healthful play; 
wider openings for promotion from the ranks. 

To achieve the second, only one thing is necessary—to advertise. This 
does not mean the placing of variegated colored posters on view at postoffices, 
but to advertise in magazines and through newspapers to reach the general 
readers of the particular locality where recruiting is to be done. 

To accomplish the third, it behooves the officers and men behind the bill 
providing increased pay for the Army and Navy not to waver in their efforts 
to gain what has long been due them—this slight increase of pay.’—Editor, 
Washington Evening Times. 


Some of our esteemed contemporaries seem wholly to misapprehend the 
arguments advanced in support of the Army and Navy increased pay bill. They 


affirm with considerable vehemence that wages of the civilian artisan and those 
of the enlisted man, or the compensation of the civilian professional man and 
those of the Army officer, cannot properly be compared for the reason that the 
soldier receives both rations and quarters, and the officer his quarters, while 
both may, after honorable service, go upon the retired list and draw for life 
a considerable percentage of their active pay. 

This argument, while sound in itself, is begotten of a misunderstanding 
of the reasons advanced in support of the increased pay measure. Twenty 
years ago the enlisted man received $13 a month, his quarters and find. At 
the same time the artisan received perhaps $40 a month and cared for himself. 
Today the artisan can command from $65 to $85 a month, while the enlisted 
man is still receiving $13 a month. Of course no one argues that the enlisted 
man should receive, in addition to his board and lodgings, the same wages as 
the civilian of equal intelligence. But there is a point beyond which the dis- 
crepancy becomes too great to permit of contentment in the Army. 

The opportunities offered to men of intelligence and energy in civilian 
life are probably greater than ever before in the history of the nation. The 
Army officer must await his turn for promotion, and to a considerably less 
degree is it possible for individual attainments to command the recognition 
they do in other walks of life. Moreover, the officer's increased expenses, in- 
cidental to frequent changes of station, foreign service, abolition of railway 
passes and half fares, the general increased cost of living, and the education 
of his children render it far more difficult for him to live on his pay now 
than was the case when the present pay table was adopted. 

So, too, with the. enlisted man; the numerous changes of station, changes 
of uniform, made necessary by alternate service in the temperate zone and in 
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the tropics, and material increase in cost of everything the soldier has to buy 
have operated to diminish the proportionate value of his remuneration. For- 
merly the non-commissioned officer could marry and establish a family in the 
vicinity of his post. Foreign service has rendered that impracticable. 

It is with the hope of in some degree offsetting these disadvantages that 
the Secretary of War and the General Staff are bending their energies to secure 
the enactment of the increased pay bill—Editor, Washington Post. 


The bill for the increase of the pay of the commissioned personnel and 
the enlisted forces of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Revenue Cutter Ser- 
vice has been introduced in the House by Representative Capron and in the 
Senate by Senator Dick. 

It is a bill conservative in its provisions, contemplating no excessive draft 
upon the public funds and seeking to do justice in the way of adequate com- 
pensation of officers and men of the allied military and naval establishments. 
The provisions of the bill are wisely restricted to officers and men, and simply 
provide for a well-proportioned increase, giving the largest percentage to those 
of least pay, where the need is greatest. The bill might have gone into all the 
myriad ramifications of adjustment especially in the Navy pay, which is a hope- 
less hodge-podge of irregularities and inconsistencies. The Navy pay table is 
a mixture of all the laws, variously construed, which have at one time or another 
sought to establish the pay of the naval personnel. 

All of this adjustment was very properly avoided in order that something 
might be accomplished without attempting to present questions which Congress 
could not answer in the longest of long sessions. The authors of the so-called 
Dick-Capron service-pay bill are to be commended for their sagacity in re- 
stricting the provisions of the bill. Jt will have to be passed in its present 
form, whatever its omissions which are regarded as of vital importance by 
individuals. It seeks to do justice by increasing the pay in the naval-military 
service. It should not be tampered with by those whom it seeks to benefit.— 
Editor, Washington Herald. 


A bill is to be introduced in the coming session of Congress to equalize and 
fix the pay of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Revenue Cutter Service. 

There can be no doubt but that there is substantial merit in the bill. It car- 
ries no great amount of increase, especially in the higher grades. And as ap- 
plied to all the grades, the increase is no more than fair. We would suggest the 
change in section three indicated above, that the pay of the enlisted men should, 
in addition to the rations, clothing, etc., be not less than $20 a month. The Army 
is becoming much depleted now by desertions, and the recruiting officers find it 
increasingly difficult to obtain recruits. The reason is that any able-bodied man 
can do far better otherwise than to enlist in the Army. The times have been pros- 
perous, the demand for labor very great all over the country. It has been found 
quite impossible for the Army to compete with civil life in obtaining the neces- 
sary number of men to keep up its strength. With the changes suggested, no 
doubt this will be remedied in a large degree; but no increase which is confined 
principally to the officers will meet the case. It is likely, also, that the back-set 
which industry and trade have received by reason of the murderous assault upon 
the country’s prosperity that was made in New York will induce more men to go 
into the Army than have been willing to go into it for some years past. But even 
so, there should be a large increase in the pay of enlisted men. The bill seems to 
us to be a good one, and we hope that it may not only be introduced, but be acted 
upon favorably in both houses without delay—The Salt Lake Tribune. 
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Yours 22nd received. Am in hearty sympathy with the Dick-Capron measure 
and shall be pleased to do all in my power to advance its interests. The army 
has been working on an empty stomach pay roll too long. The coming Congress 
should take decisive action. L. G. NiBLAcK, 

Editor The Guthrie Leader, Oklahoma. 


As we have frequently remarked, it is no wonder that the United States 
recruiting force encounters almost insurmountable difficulties in finding men will- 
ing to enlist in the army. The utterly inadequate pay which we dole out to the 
private soldier is enough to keep any ambitious American from wearing the uni- 
form, and a man without ambition is unfit to be a soldier. 

Young men who have been in the army and have served their time are found 
unwilling to re-enlist. Raise their wages to something like a decent remuneration 
in entire compatibility with those in other walks of life; and if it is necessary to 
do so, reform the discipline in the army in order not to offend the sensibilities or 
lower the dignity of an enlisted man. 

Congress, at the earliest opportunity should take this matter up and pass 
proper legislation to bring about the necessary reforms. The size of the regular 
army is limited by law to an exceedingly low figure. It is probably too low, as 
we may learn if we ever require our army to meet any serious difficulty, whether 
civil or foreign. Every obstacle standing in the way of keeping the regiments 
tull should be removed with all promptness.—Los Angeles Times. 


The idea of a conscript army in time of peace is unthinkable. To that this 
country will never consent. The result of the suggestion which has come from 
the Adjutant-General will be to provoke wide discussion, and this must help con- 
vince the people that more wages will have to be paid to those who serve the 
Government in the army and navy.—Springfield (Mass.) Daily Republican. 


The small emolument of both officers and enlisted men, compared with the 
pay for the exercise of the same amount of labor and intelligence in civil life, and 
the realization within the last few years that, in its purchasing power, the emol- 
ument has become smaller, must serve to check the military spirit of the young 

nen of the Nation. Then, again, the promotions and rewards are more numerous 
in civil life and possible of attainment before the age at which army officers reach 
the high places—Mobile (Ala.) Register, 


en 





ARMY AND NAVY LIFE. 


AUTHORIZED 


The authorized enlisted strength of the military establishment on October 
15, 1907, by branches of service, is shown in the following table: 
Authorized 
enlisted 
BRANCHES OF SERVICE. strength, 
Oct. 15, 1907. 
Corps of Engineers 
Cavalry 
Field Artillery 
Coast Artillery Corps 
Infantry 
Signal Corps 
Ordnance Department 
Post commissary-sergeants 
Post quartermaster-sergeants 
United States Military Academy detachment 
Indian scouts 
Miscellaneous 


Total Regular Army 
Porto Rico Provisional Regiment 
PEE SUID bs 604550640 0s0050¥500000 SE EWALERE Nh NGS s SKE hk SAKS eS SbadeRt ease 


Aggregate 


It is to be remarked that the authorized enlisted strength hereinbefore 
shown does not include that of the Hospital Corps, which, under the act of 
Congress approved March 1, 1887 (24 Stat. L., 435), is not to be counted as a 
part of the enlisted strength of the Army. The average strength of the Hospital 
Corps is about 3,300 men. 


ACTUAL 


The following table shows the strength of the Army on October 15, 1907, 

by branches of service: 

BRANCHES OF SERVICE. 
Officers. Enlisted Total 
men. 

General officers 22 22 
Staff corps and departments 660 42,259 a 2,919 
Engineers 171 1,089 1,260 
Cavalry 748 10,806 11,554 
Field Artillery 183 2,850 3.042 
ON es Leis uke ve ehabas Eee kone éaees< 506 9,516 10,022 
Infantry 20,053 21,513 
Miscellaneous 3,608 3,608 


Total Regular Army 3,750 2501590 a 53,040 
Porto Rico Provisional Regiment 24 572 506 
Philippine Scouts 116 4,346 4,462 

ND 5 is kde SeSkbbAdESuKesege eiaeahaseeeenanakuss 3,890 a55,108 a58,998 

a Not including 3,400 enlisted men of the Hospital Corps. 


LOSSES JUNE 30, 1906 TO JULY 1, 1907 


Staff Depts., Corps of Engineers and Signals Corps—by desertion 
Cavalary—by desertion 

Artillery—by desertion 

Infantry—by desertion 

West Point detachment 

Casuals and recruits at depots and en route 
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Regular desertions equal 8 per cent. of the average enlisted strength during 
the year. This would have been greater were it not that the reestablishment of 
the United States Military Prison at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., early in 1906, 
made it possible to resume the practice of sending long-term military convicts 
te undergo their terms of confinement at hard labor in that institution, and to 
abandon the practice that was necessarily adopted when the military prison was 
turned over to the Department of Justice in 1895 of permitting such convicts 
to serve their terms at military posts. Undoubtedly the knowledge that con- 
victed deserters will be compelled to undergo the rigors of prison discipline 
and to suffer the stigma of prison confinement, instead of being permitted to 
serve their terms, with more comfort, less disrepute, and greater chances for 
escape, among their former comrades in the much more congenial surroundings 
at military posts, has deterred many would-be deserters from taking the step 
that they would have been ready enough to take if they had seen no severer 
punishment before them, in the event of their capture, than a comparatively 
short term of confinement at some military post. 


THE NAVY 


Authorized strength: 38,500. Actual: 34,848. 
Desertions during year ending July 1, 1907—4,185. 


MARINE CORPS 


Authorized strength: 8,771. Actual: 8,514. 


Desertions during year ending July 1, 1907—about 124%. 
The pay of the Marine Corps is the same as that of the Infantry. 


REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE 


Actual strength: 1,294. 
Desertions during year ending July 1, 1907—482. 


“But again and again in the past our little Regular Army has rendered ser- 
zice literally vital to the country, and it may at any time have to do so in the fu- 
ture Its standard of efficiency and instruction is higher now than ever in the 
past. But it is too small. There are not enough officers, and it is impossible to 
secure enough enlisted men. We should maintain in peace a fairly complete 
skeleton of a large army. A great and long continued war would have to be 
fought by volunteers. But months would pass before any large body of efficient 
volunteers could be put in the field, and our Regular . Army should be large enough 
io meet any immediate need.” —Presipent RooseEVELT. 


NO WONDER OUR ARMY LAGS BEHIND 
1854. 1864 1872. 1907. 
Sergeant $20 $17* $18 
Corporal 18 15 15 
Private 16 13 13 

*Increased by $1 in 1893. 

In what department of private life have returns for labor increased but One 
Dollar a month in 53 years? And in what civilian calling have the demands 
upon a man’s physical and mental ability increased so greatly as in the military 
service ? 





ARMY AND 


NAVY LIFE. 


STATEMENT OF PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF U. S. ARMY 
AS COMPARED TO THAT OF ENLISTED MEN OF COR- 


RESPONDING GRADE IN THE CANADIAN ARMY 


PAY PER MONTH. 


U. S. Army. 
Grade. 
Master Gunner 


Sergeant Major 

Chief Musician 

Quartermaster Sergeant 

Chief Trumpeter 

Squadron or Battalion Sergeant 
Major or Color Sergeant 

Chief Mechanic 

Company or Battery Quartermas- 
ter Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Corporal 

Private 

Sergeant, 1st Class, Hospital Corps 45 

Sergeant, Hospital Corps........ 

Corporal, Hospital Corps 

Private, Hospital Corps 


CANADIAN ARMY. 
Corresponding Grade. 


Master Gunner, Artillery Dists.$45.00 


Sergeant Major 

Band Master 

Quartermaster Sergeant....... 40.50 

Sergeants’ Trumpeter 37.50 

Squadron or Battery Sergeant Ma- 
jor, or Color Sergeant 

Sergeants’ Farrier 

Squadron, Battery or Co. Quarter- 
master Sergeant 

Sergeant 

Corporal 

Gunner or Private 15.00 

Sergeant Major, Medical Corps 52.50 

Ward Master, Medical Corps.. 37.50 

Assistant Ward Master 

Hospital Orderlies 


ALLOWANCES 


Free Rations, Barrack Accommodations and Medical Attendance. 


CLorHING ALLOWANCES: 


Practically the same for both services. 


TOILET ARTICLES: 
United States—Nothing. 


Canadian—Button brush, hair brush, shaving brush, razor and case, button 
stick, clothes brush, shoe brushes, comb, sponge, blacking, towels. 
TRANSPORTATION TO RECRUITING STATIONS: 


United States—Nothing. 
Canadian—$1o. 
PENSIONS: 


Service Retirement: U. S.—After 30 years; Canadian—After 20 years. 
Disability Retirement: U. S—None; Canadian—After 15 years’ service. 


PERTINENT 

“Is the laborer worthy of his hire? Are Army and Navy officers and men 
worth to the country all that is spent on them, and are their wages a proper 
compensation for their services? In discussing this subject with a Congressman 
lately he replied to me, that in no army of the world were officers so well 
paid as in ours. I asked him if he also knew the compensation that legislators 
in other countries received. He answered that he did not and when I told him 
that in no country in the world were legislators so well paid as in the United 
States, that in fact rarely did they receive over $1,800.00 a year, he was too 
astonished to reply. Yet since 1870 the Congressman, the Senator and officers 
of other departments of the Government have received either greater salaries, 
or additional compensations to make up.”—An Army officer. 
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PRESENT ANNUAL Pay oF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND MARINE Corps, WITH 
CORRESPONDING RANK OF THE Navy. 


Act or JuLy 15, 1870. 
| R. S., 1261. R. S., 1262, 1263, 1267. July 15, 1870. 
| rst 5 Yrs. |2nd 5 Yrs.|3rd 5 Yrs.|4th 5 Yrs. |After 20 Yrs 


GRADES. 





General or Admiral $13,500.00 | $13,500.00 | . $13,500.00 | $13,500.00 
Lt.-Gen. or Vice Admrl 11,000.00 | 11,000.00 | : 11,000.00 | 11,000.00 
Maj.-Gen. or Rear Admrl....| 7,500.00 7,500.00 | . 7,500.00 7,500.00 
Brig.-Gen. or Commodore..... 5,500.00 5,500.00 500. 5,500.00 5,500.00 
Colonel or Captain | 3,500.00 3,850.00 ; . 4,500.00 4,500.00 
Lt.-Col. or Commander | 3,000.00 3,300.00 : . 3,900.00 4,000.00 
Major or Lieut.-Commander..! 2,500.00 2,750.00 ‘ 3,250.00 | 3,500.00 
Captain, mtd., or Lieutenant...| 2,000.00 2,200.00 4 2,600.00 2,800.00 
Captain, not mtd. or Lieut..| — 1,800.00 1,980.00 , 2,340.00 2,520.00 
1st Lieut., mtd.,.or Lieut. J. G.| 1,600.00 1,760.00 i 2,080.00 | 2,240.00 
1st Lieut., not mtd., or Lieut. 1,500.00 1,650.00 | ’ 1,950.00 | 2,100.00 
Junior Grade | 
2nd Lieut., mdt., or Ensign.... 1,500.00 1,650.00 . 1,950.00 | 2,100.00 
2nd Lieut, not mtd., or Ensign| 1,400.00 1,540.00 ,680. 1,820.00 1,960.00 





UNDER THE DICK CAPRON BILL. 


Pay oF THE ACTIVE List. 


| 
*GRADES. Base Pay. lAfter 5 Yrs\After 10 YrsAfter 15 YrsAfter 20 Yrs 


| 


eee = — wll i |- a —— 


General or Admiral 

Lt.-Gen. or Vice Admrl 
Maj.-Gen. or Rear Admrl.... 
Brig.-Gen. or Rear Admrl.... 5. | 
Colonel or Captain ne | 5,460.00 | 5,880.00 
Lt.-Col. or Commander ‘ 3,960. 4,680.00 5,040.00 
Major or Lt.-Commander ; y 3,900.00 | 4,200.00 
Captain, mdt., or Lieutenant.. ,500. 3,250.00 | 3,500.00 
Capt., not mtd., or Lieutenant. y 2,925.00 | 3,150.00 
et Lt, mtd, or 14. 5. G i | 2,600.00 | 2,800.00 
1st Lt., not mtd., or Lt. J. G.. 2,437.50 |  2.625.00 
2nd Lt. mtd., or Ensign 875. 2,437.50 | 2,625.00 
2nd Lt. not mtd., or Ensign.. 50. 2,275.00 | 2,450.00 


Pay oF THE RETIRED List. 


RUE Snes crutenenancss ocoe| UEjES790 
Lieutenant General -| 9075.00 

Major General...... 6,468.75 

Brigadier General... 4,743-75 

Colonel ‘ 3,150.00 3,465.00 3,780.00 4,095.00 4,410.00 
Lieutenant Colonel 2,700.00 2,970.00 3,240.00 3,510.00 3,780.00 
Major ; 2,250.00 2,475.00 2 700.00 2,925.00 3,150.00 
Captain, mounted 1,875.00 2,062.50 2,250.00 2,437.50 2,625.00 
Captain, not mounted 1,687.50 1,856.25 2,025.00 2,193.75 2,362.50 
1st Lieutenant, mounted 1,500.00 1,650.00 1,800.00 1,950.00 2,100.00 
1st Lieutenant, not mounted.. 1,406.25 1,546.87 1,687.50 1,828.12 1,068.75 
2nd Lieutenant, mounted 1,406.25 1.546.87 1,687.50 1,828.12 1,968.75 
2nd Lieutenant, not mounted.. 1,312.50 1,443.75 1,575.00 1,706.25 1,837.50 





*Cadets, Midshipmen and. Warrant Officers are to receive 25 per cent. increase on present pay. 





THE NATIONAL DEFENSE CRISIS 


Some Timely Observations from the Log of a Battery Commander 
Captain Harrison S. Kerrick, C. A. C. 


(This article was not written as an argument for the Dick-Capron Bill. It is 
an analysis by a conscientious officer, of abnormal conditions which seemed to 
him to be too serious to continue. It is an effort to locate the cause, and to find 
the remedy. It is interesting at this particular moment because it shows. that in- 
adequacy of pay is the principal cause, and it naturally follows that an increase 
of pay is the essential feature of the remedy ).—En1ror. : 


has ended, with Battery Com- 

manders occupying impregnable 
positions from which to hurl armor- 
piercing shot and shell on the all-import- 
ant slogan, “What’s the matter with the 
Army and Navy?” 

Comparative figures of efficiency for 
batteries of like calibre based only upon 
the cold blooded formula F=10 H (Fig. 
Effic. equals 10 times hits per Min.), will 
soon be published. Most batteries have 
been hoping against hope for a 
creditable showing. Many were ruled 
out at the half way point, because 
sufficient men did not remain to 
fire the heavy guns with safety and bene- 
fit. Others finished with 25 to 50 per 
cent. of their authorized strength. The 
remnant of my company (28 per cent.) 
completed record practice November 
13th, manning 25 per cent. of its battery 
of eight 12-inch Mortars. The three 
other companies of this garrison were so 
reduced as to be unable to fire at all. 
Sub-calibre or preliminary practice was 
held a month previous and good record 
attained. In the interim, however, con- 
ditions became precarious for so ex- 
pensive and uncertain firing, owing to 
the discharge of 21 competent, ex- 
perienced men, including the gun com- 
mander, the plotter, 50 per cent. of gun 
pointers, observers, mechanics and cooks, 
and 14 first-class gunners. Like condi- 
tions prevail throughout the service. 

My observations, therefore, will be of 
general application and bearing on the 


i tes -0e target practice for 1907 


lamentable fact that a crisis has been 
reached in our National Defense Sys- 
tem. This National Insurance, so to 
speak, maintained by Congressional en- 
actment and appropriation devolves upon 
the United Service, the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps, the bulwark of our Na- 
tion. The condition of physical unpre- 
paredness is so critical, so astounding as 
to be expressed by but one word—crisIs. 
Moving pictures have been pressed into 
service and city bill boards and street 
cars placaded with dashing scenes of mil- 
itary and naval glamor in a final attempt 
to hold together the remnants, the skel- 
ton of a once magnificient service per- 
sonnel. Enlistment by conscription 
threatens. “Golden opportunity to see 
the world” has lost its charm and magic. 
The day laborer reads much between the 
lines to keep-down_his martial instinct 
and spirit of adventure. Under existing 
conditions it’s a losing game for anyone 
possessing the physical and intellectual 
qualifications. It is not normally and 
primarily a question of patriotism, for 
the Nation is not imperiled, but rather 
the application of the economic principle 
of supply and demand for skilled and 
unskilled laborers, mechanics and arti- 
sans. 

The munitions of war are manu- 
factured in arsenal or private factory at 
prices which place the labor involved on 
a par with that surrounding it. If per- 
chance, the mechanic in the arsenal re- 
ceiving two and one-half to six dollars 
per eight-hour day, should through senti- 
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ment, or otherwise, follow his finished 
product to the seacoast, see it mounted 
in a modern fortification, and remain 
there as its “Battery Mechanic,” he 
would forfeit a reduction in wages to 
sixty cents a day with found, valued at 
twenty-five cents a day, and must enlist 
for three years. His social environments 
and other privileges must give way to 
the necessary restrictions of garrison 
life. If he served at this post, he would 
march once or twice daily, rain or shine, 
to the battery two miles distant, for daily 
toil and drill and as great responsibility 
as he encountered in the arsenal. 

No recruits have been received in this 
company for seventeen months. During 
October and November twenty-seven 
men were discharged, only two of whom 
re-enlisted. Three corporals remain, the 
only corporals, I believe, in this Artillery 
District of ten companies, which are each 
entitled to 12 corporals. Realizing this 
untimely and apparently irreparable loss, 
every reasonable endeavor was made to 
secure their re-enlistment. Their pay 
averaged $23.84 per man per month, 
which on re-enlistment would have been 
$24.84. Each man was tendered three 
months’ furlough on full pay and 25 
cents per day for subsistence. It was 
pointed out that they should be able to 
save nearly all of the first or fourth year’s 
clothing allowance of $87 and could pur- 
chase discharge at end of the fourth year 
for $85. Three sergeants whose average 
pay was $28 applied for re-enlistmient, 
but only two accepted. A corporal next 
in line for promotion and rating as gun 
pointer, making his pay $27 as against 
$17, also applied, but did not accept. All 
were asked to answer the following ques- 
tions, which embody most of the reasons 
advanced by Department Commanders 
and military critics for the increasing 
shortage of men. An abbreviated sum- 
mary of the answers follows each ques- 
tion: 

Q. Do you consider 
contract deceptive? 

A. All answered “Yes,” 
“to a certain extent.” 

O. If so, in what respect? 

A. “Didn’t see anything in the enlist- 
ment contract about the manual labor 


the enlistment 


a few adding 


and extra expenses”; “The recruiting 
sergeant only pictures the sunny side to 
the recruit”; “Contract did not state that 
a soldier would have to pay out from his 
$13 about 50 per cent. for extras.” 

YQ. Are soldiers discriminated against 
by civilians while absent on pass? 

A. “They certainly are.” All 
swered “Yes.” 

Q. Has this influenced you in deciding 
not to re-enlist? 

A, All answered “Yes,” a few adding 
“to a certain extent.” 

Q. What has been the quantity and 
quality of food supplied? 

A, “Quantity ample,” “plenty.” “Qual- 
ity poor”, “fair,” “good,” “very good,” 
“very good lately,” “cooking not always 
good.” 

Q. About how much have you been 
obliged to spend from your pay each 
month in order to meet the requirements 
as to military dress and appearance, 1. e. 
such items as pressing and cleaning uni- 
forms, laundry, barbering, shoe repair- 
ing and polishing, towels, soap, etc. 

A. $3.50 to $8.00 per month, average 
$6.00 to $7.00. 

Q. In what respects has your service 
been disappointing or unsatisfactory to 
yourself? 

A. “Too much hard labor and heavy 
ordnance work.” “Term of service too 
long.” “Too many restrictions.” ‘Have 
had to serve too far from home.” One 
answered, “In no respect. I feel stronger, 
healthier and have picked up quite a lot 
of information which will be useful to 
me in after life.” ‘Not enough men for 
the work that has to be done.” “Expected 
to serve in a company of about 100 men, 
making my share of fatigue duty mod- 
erate.” 

Q. What are you going to do when 
discharged and what wages or salary can 
you command ? 

A. “Engineer.” “Fireman.” “Motor- 
man.” “Electrician.” “Go in business.” 
“Miner.” “Clerk.” $35 per month and 
board to $100 per month. 

These men have been serving at a four 
company island post with some attrac 
tions and free boat service twice daily 
to New London, Conn. 
climate is att 


an- 


The salubrious 


ested by the surrounding 
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homes of innumerable captains of indus- 
try. Desertions are ata minimum. The 
company excels in target practice and 
athletics and has a large company fund 
liberally expended. There is little rea- 
son to believe taat failure to re-enlist 
is due to local causes. 

Judging from the answers given and 
other observations it is my opinion that 
shortage of men is due to the following: 

Pay much too little for labor and duty 
required. 

Scarcity of old, 
cooks. 

Seriousness of enlistment contract sel- 
dom comprehended by recruit. I say 
this after having enlisted and sworn into 
the Service over one thousand recruits. 

High character of soldiers and the 
privations they necessarily endure not 
appreciated by civilians. 

Period of service too long for first en- 
listment. 

No bounty for re-enlistment. 

Too much non-military duty. Too 
many restrictions and too much cur- 
tailment of privileges enjoyed in civil 
life. 

The remedies I would advocate are: 

Liberal increase of pay. 

Concentration of garrison to avoid iso- 
lation and consequent discontent and 
dissatisfaction. 

First enlistment to be for one or two 
years. 

Bounty to non-commissioned officers 
and cooks of $100 on first re-enlistment, 
$75 on second and $50 on third. 

To meet this bounty, disband the pres- 
ent recruiting system,Organize several 
itinerary recruiting parties, comprising 
a bugler and squad for exhibition drills, 
equipped with moving-picture apparatus, 
depicting Service life. Accept applicants 
at all military posts and send parties out 
from same to nearby towns. Supply 
every post-office in the United States with 
a large “United Service” tri-colored cal- 
endar 24x30 inches, with twelve dura- 
ble and reversible sheets. On front and 
back of each sheet depict different 
branches of the Service with information 
as to grades, pay and places where 
enlistment may be made. 

An efficient defense today demands a 


experienecd army 


more intelligent, higher-paid personnel 
than ever before. The breech-loading, 
smokeless-powder, high-velocity, rapid- 
firmg gun has revolutionized the art and 
science of warfare. Modern warfare is 
scientific, mathematical and technical, de- 
manding long and constant instruction 
and training of intelligent men, whereas, 
a decade ago Service proficiency was 
represented by a company of ordinary. 
men, skilled in the manual of arms and 
infantry drill. 

“Time” will be the important factor 
in the next international conflict as indi- 
cated in our formula of efficiency F=10H. 
Victory will rest with the nation that can 
strike the quickest and hardest blow at 
the instant war is declared, that is, make 
the largest number of hits per minute, 
and not with the nation that can raise the 
largest volunteer army within six months 
or a year. It is too late to take out or 
increase insurance after the building is 
afire. “No need locking the stable after 
the horse is stolen.” Biblical injunction 
and cautionary adage point alike to the 
dangers of unpreparedness—“The un- 
trimmed lamps,” “Ounce of prevention,” 
“Stitch in time,” etc., etc. 

The principal “matter with the Ser- 
vice” lies in the constantly increasing dis- 
parity between the wages and environ- 
ments of the day laborer and the man 
behind the gun. 

Congress should pause long enough in 
this mad, frenzied-finance, record-break- 
ing, wage-scale turmoil to diagnose this 
NATIONAL DEFENSE CRISIS and to apply 
an effective remedy. Our general in- 
surance agencies, the War and Navy De- 
partments, are helpless to stem this re- 
trogression and maintain effective and 
operative the national insurance now in 
force. We are doing our best against 
the handicap of reasonable compensa- 
tion. The time is not now for red- 
blooded men of high purpose to sit in 
silence without comment on a condition 
which to them spells naught but DISAS- 
TER. Normal conditions must be re- 
stored; lapsed insurance reinstated; the 
soldier, sailor, and marine endowed with 
a wage worthy of his hire. Are we so 
immune as to longer ignore the poet’s 
timely warning to ancient Troy ?— 
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“Yet come it will the day decreed by 
fate 

When though Imperial Troy must bend 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glories 

end,” 

New vigor must be injected into an 
impoverished Service, to ensure a 
rapid return to normal conditions—to 
reasonable and moderate preparedness. 
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and holocaust. All these we have had 
within the decade adding glory and lus- 
tre to American Arms in the minimizing 
of the consequent horrors, of saving and 
protecting life and property, in the re- 
storing and maintaining of law and 
order. Yes, within the decade which 
has chronicled the victorious advance of 
the United Service to point so widely 


separated as to recall the Englishman’s 
boast, for now “The sun never sets” on 
Uncle Sam’s domain. 

I believe Congress will not shun the 
crisis. 


National defense measures should be 
kept in the forefront of national affairs, 
second to none save the unlooked for 
catastrophe, the tidal wave, earthquake 


SERGEANT JASPER GARRISON RESOLVES. 


Whereas, A Bill to equalize and fix the pay of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Rev- 
enue Cutter Service is about to be introduced in the coming session of Congress, and 


Whereas Section 3 of this bill provides that in the future authority is given the Presi- 
dent to fix the pay of the enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Revenue 
Cutter Service—a provision which for nearly a century has been most satisfactory in tts 
operation in the Navy—and being satisfied that if this section becomes a law our President, 
with his practical knowledge of the wants of the enlisted men of the Army, will re-adjust 
and make a liberal increase in their pay, both for those in the active service and those 
on the retired list, this being in accord with his views previously expressed to Congress: 


Therefore, be it Resolved that Sergeant Jasper Garrison No. 6 of the Regular Army 
and Navy Union of the United States of America. composed of nearly a hundred men who 
have been in the service for periods ranging from two to twenty-six years, do most heartily 
endorse the entire bill in its present form and consider that it is most beneficial and just to 
the service; and also that we sincerely hope that our legislators in Congress assembled will 
see the justice of our claim, and without further delay relieve us of the obligation of serv- 
ing our country for such inadequate rate of pay as the present one is. 


Be it further Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the National Com- 
mader of this Order for such action as he may deem advisable, to the Army service papers 
for publication, and also spread upon the minutes of this meeting. 


Sergeant Jasper Garrison No. 6, R. A. & N U. 


Fort Terry, N. Y., Nov. 25, 1907. 


_ Official copy respectfully furnished the “Army & Navy Life,” New York, as per resolu- 
ow above, which was unanimously adopted at a regular meeting of this Garrison held this 
ay. 
( Seal.) 
EDWARD L. WHITON, Adjutant 


JACOB CAMPBELL, S. V. Commander. 
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PAY BILL FACTS 


Since 1870, no increase has been made in the schedule of pay then established for 
the officers of the Army and now applying to the Navy. 


During the last thirty-seven years, the cost of living has increased enormously; it has 
been stated at from 40 to 60 per cent. by competent statisticians. Bradstreet puts the 
increase at from 20 to 40 per cent. during the last six or eight years. 


The standard and manner of living have advanced rapidly, making it impossible for 
an officer to maintain now the same relative position amongst his fellow men that he 
enjoyed when his salary was sufficient to meet his expenses. 


Investigation by some thirty life-insurance companies in the United States has shown 
that the mortality amongst Army and Navy officers, far exceeds that in civil life. It is 
stated on authority that for the period between the end of the Civil War and the beginning 
of the Spanish War, the mortality amongst Army officers was 116% and amongst Naval 
officers 137% of that given in the American Experience Mortality Tables, while for the 
same period the mortality amongst all classes of insurable men in civil life, as shown by the 
records of the Life Insurance Companies, was but 85%; and based on these data, it is 
stated that Life Insurance Companies are now to charge all Army and Navy officers a 
materially higher premium than men in the ordinary walks of life. 


This excessive mortality, it is stated, takes place between the ages of twenty-five and 
fifty-five. This condition, surprising as it will perhaps seem to those,of us who have 
regarded our profession as a healthy one, merits consideration both because of the additional 
expense for keeping up life insurance in the future, and because it shows that our lives are 
not quite the bed of roses that some persons affect to believe. 


Officers are put to additional expense for clothing, on account of the expensive uniform 
they are required to have; the fact that they are not furnished with uniforms, and that Naval 
officers, when living on board ship, are not furnished with rations, will be a surprise to 
many, as the great majority have an idea that everything is furnished officers and men 
alike. A salary that looks fair to a civilian, melts away to half when uniforms, entertaining 
visitors of the nation, (officials from abroad), keeping up two establishments, and other 
expenses which are forced upon us by our position, are considered. 


Life insurance policies are being gradually dropped or the amounts decreased, and offi- 
cers cannot much longer carry the financial burdens forced upon them by their positions, 
without going in debt, as indeed many now are. Expenses cannot be further curtailed for it 
takes all they now get to live most economically; consequently the deprivations of what 
they have heretofore been able to afford, are increasing each month, as the cost of all 
articles with which they are compelled to be supplied, go higher. 


FROM AN ENLISTED MAN IN THE ARMY 


“I am in my second year of service, and my pay is $13 per month, out of which I am 
obliged to expend upon an average, owing to military requirements, such as cleanliness, 
appearance, etc., and for which the Government makes no provision, the amount of $6.37%, 
for laundry, barbering, soap and towels, tooth powder and brushes, repair and polishing 
shoes, repair and pressing uniforms, and contribution to the Soldiers’ Home. By these 
figures it is shown very plainly that the Government does not furnish to the enlisted man 
everything he requires. So my $13 per month, minus necessary expenses, leaves me the 
munificent sum of $6.62%4 for my total month’s pay 

“The records of this Company from September 1, 1906, to September 1, 1907, show 
there were 21 men discharged, 4 deserted, and one discharged by purchase. Out of the 21 
men discharged only one re-enlisted. There are 25 men of this Company to be discharged 
before December Ist, and as far as I can find out, not one of them is going to re-enlist. 

“The opportunities of to-day in civil life are too numerous, and the clamor for workmen 
all over the United States so great, that it has caused the bttter element of short service 
men, as well as a great number of old soldiers, to purchase their discharge, or upon dis- 
charge decline to re-enlist, as the pay is meagre compared with the pay they can command 
in their various vocations in civil life. 

“The Italian day laborers here on this reservation, who cannot speak English, are paid 
$1.52 for eight hours’ work.” 
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CONCISELY PUT 


Much has been said and written recently with regard to the large number 
of desertions and the inability to enlist or re-enlist a sufficient number of desir- 
able men to maintain the strength of the Army. The causes that have tended 
to increase the number of desertions are no doubt the same, to a considerable 
extent at least, as those that have prevented the securing of the number of men 
needed to keep the ranks of the Army filled. In their reports for previous years, 
division and department commanders invited attention to the increasing rate 
of desertions and discussed the probable causes of that increase. In those 
reports for the past fiscal year references to the increased number of desertions 
are made in connection with comments upon the falling off in the strength 
of enlisted personnel. The principal reasons advanced for the large number 
of desertions and the falling off in the number of enlistments and_ re-enlistments 
are (a) the low rate of pay as compared with that obtaining in civil life, (b) 
dissatisfaction with the hard work of practice marches, drills, and the fatigue 
duties necessary to keep a post in good condition, (c) for the abolition of 
the canteen feature of the post exchange, (d) failure of recruits to appreciate 
the obligations of a contract and their ignorance of the character of the crime of 
desertion, (e) frequent changes of company officers, due to a shortage of 
cfficers, and (f) the lack of experienced, capable, well-paid, and satisfied non- 
commissioned officers. 

The means for the removal of the stated causes are obvious, and are, to 
a considerable extent, beyond the control of the War Department, in that it 
will require legislation by Congress both to increase the pay and restore the 
canteen. 

Notwithstanding the most strenuous efforts on the part of the War De- 
partment and of the recruiting officers and their parties in all parts of the 
country, it has been found impossible wholly to make good the losses occurring 
in the present enlisted strength of the Army, to say nothing of increasing that 
strength to the limit authorized by law and Executive order. The Govern- 
iment, in its efforts to procure men for the Army, is now competing everywhere 
with private employers who are able to offer men much greater inducements 
than the Government now offers, at least in the matter of pay. If present 
conditions continue there will be nothing for the Government to do but to meet 
this competition by materially increasing the soldier’s pay or to evade the com- 
petition altogther by a resort to conscription—From the Adjutant-General’s 
Annual Report. 


TAKE THE INFANTRY OFFICER, FOR EXAMPLE 


more. But I have taken the prices of 


ten establishments in the country, low- 


T the present time a young officer 
of infantry on graduating is 


obliged to get the following list 
of articles. The prices given are an 
average of what they can be procured for 
if of good quality, and while many deal- 
ers will give less prices, there are as 
many others who will charge a great deal 


priced and high-priced, and the average 
or middle-priced, including the Post Ex- 
change at West Point, and I have aver- 
aged these prices as nearly as could be in 
this table. I believe it represents fully 
the least that good articles can be had for 
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and it certainly shows the least amount of 
equipment: 


Full dress coat 

Dress coat 

Two pairs of trousers for above, $12.00 
and $16. 

Two Service suits of trousers and 
blouse, $28.00 and $22.00 

(One light and one heavy-weight for 
seasons.) 

One sword, sword belt, etc. service.. 

One dress sword belt 

Shoulder knots, 1 pair 

One full dress cap 

One dress cap, blue 

One service cap, winter, and one for 
summer 

Two pair shoulder straps, $4.50 and 


28.00 


50.00 


20.00 
12.00 
12.00 
9.00 
6.00 


7-00 


8.00 
7.50 
One campaign hat 2.75 
One field outfit, consisting of blanket, 
cot, folding chair, table pillow, etc.. 
One revolver, with holster 
Leggins or puttees, 2 pairs 
Sword knots, two. Cap _ bands, 
Hat cord, Cap cover, 2 pair service 
gloves, 6 pair white gloves 
Uniform trunk 
Overcoat 
Rain coat or cape 
Two pairs service and one pair black 


$404.25 


The above list is believed to be the 
very least that any self-respecting young 
officer can get along with. But that is 
for an infantry officer. If the young man 
should be of the cavalry or belong to any 
mounted service, he is obliged to have his 
saddle, saddle cloth, spurs, bridle, his 
riding trousers, etc., which means an ad- 
ditional expenditure of at least $65.00 
more. If in addition he is to be ordered 
to the tropics, or to any Southern station 
in the United States and between these 
two places at least 80 per cent. of young 
officers are ordered, he is obliged to have 
his white or linen suits, including caps, 
and ornaments for collar and caps, and 
his khaki suits, with caps, etc. These 
average at least $20.00 per suit and he 
must have not less than two of the first, 
and $12.00 for the second, and not less 
than two of them. Adding these it will 
be seen that the first cost runs from 
$400.00 to upwards of $550.00 for the 
young man. But these are not all the 
articles of clothing he must have. He 
has to have civilian clothes as well, and 
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in the Army he is not well dressed unless 
he includes his full dress suit as well as 
his walking or every day clothes. 

But there is even yet more cost to 
the youngster. He is given when he 
becomes an officer, his pay per month, 
but from that he is expected and obliged 
to pay for all his clothes, equipment, 
food, furniture, etc. If he should main- 
tain his own mess and do his own cook- 
ing, and I have known officers who were 
obliged to do so, he cannot well get 
along without an expenditure for even 
the simplest kind of cot bed, mattress, 
bedding, table, chairs, curtains, mess or 
table and kitchen furniture for less than 
$100.00. In other words, by totalling up 
the various expenses, a young officer to 
start out right in his career, and be free 
of debt,—will have to part with no less 
than from $500.00 to $700.00 of his 
money, yet to be earned. And mind you, 
this is for the lowest grade. 

As the officer goes up in rank, he must 
have other articles of uniform and equip- 
ment and they cost correspondingly 
more. Were the expense to stop here, 
there would be no complaint. But 
clothes wear out and the youngster who 
is assigned to light artillery or cavalry 
must ride, and must own his own horse, 
and if he belongs to the infantry he must 
camp out and march and drill incessantly, 
and the man who goes into the coast ar- 
tillery is perhaps the one who is obliged 
to give his uniform the hardest use of 
all, around the heavy guns, the maga- 
zines, the light and power plants, mining 
fields, etc., and so the uniforms wear out 
much sooner than do the summer suits 
or the heavier winter wear of the civilian. 
Then comes, before the first bills are en- 
tirely paid, the necessity of procuring 
more clothes. The civilian clothes of the 
officer not so much used, will last till they 
go out of date, and as that occurs every 
two or three years, he must replenish 
them also. If in addition the orders re- 
garding uniforms, make any changes 
in them there is additional expense. 

To those who the past fifteen years, 
have occupied high official positions, the 
details for service to the staff corps, 
and the general staff, the college, recruit- 
ing and militia details, it can be easily 
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recognized that the old-time Methodist 
minister is “not in it” with the army of- 
ficer in the matter of moves. The matter 
of moves in the army, is literally true so 
far as the old saying goes, that three 
moves are equal to a fire. 

When it comes to a question of educa- 
tion of children the army officer, now no 
longer young, has possibly a little more 
rank, but the pay does not increase in the 
ratio it should, and his expenses are 
greatly increased. Every intelligent par- 
ent wishes good schools,—the best 
schools, and the best education for his 
children. These are not found in or 
around the army post. The continual 
moving in this country, to and from the 
Philippines, Alaska and Hawaii, plays 
havoc in the child’s education, The obvi- 
ous result follows—the child must be 
kept at one school, till the course there is 
finished, and then sent to college. To 
bring this about, and meet his usual ex- 
penses requires a sacrifice far beyond the 
ordinary, to keep from going into debt. 
Indeed, in the generality of cases this lat- 
ter result is made necessary. 

So also as regards life insurance, the 
officer is handicapped. The so-called 
larger companies, the New York Life, 
the Mutual Life and the Equitable, or 
similar ones, have taken army officers. 
But in every case they require higher 
premiums from him, when he serves in 
the tropics, or is called into active ser- 
vice, although that very service is pro- 
tecting their existence to a great extent. 
But there are comparatively few com- 
panies that will insure the army officer. 
The Massachusetts Life, the Northwest- 
ern of Milwaukee, the Aetna, the Met- 
ropolitan and others of the so-called old 
line and stable companies will not take 
him for any premium. Yet his main am- 
biton to serve his country well is handi- 
capped by his main desire to take the 
best care of his family, and make provis- 
ion for their future if aught befalls him. 

In 1867 the pay given officers and 
men was considered a just equivalent for 
services rendered. Since those days, an 
officer’s responsibilities have increased a 
hundred-fold. In civil life, pay is given 
for value of services rendered, and never 
before in all history of the world has 


there been such a demand for ability, as 
there is to-day in every direction in the 
business and commercial world. The de- 
mand for good men is greater than the 
supply, and it is for this reason that the 
many schools of commerce, in advertis- 
ing, and in special courses have been 
established in all the greater colleges. 
Now of all the sciences not one has made 
greater progress than the military science 
and no art has become more abstruse and 
dificult than that of war. No one man 
can master all its deviations and various 
turnings, and among our soldiers we 
have our specialists and train men for 
certain branches of the science alone. So 
thorough is this training, that were the 
young man who has just graduated at 
West Point to go into civil life and there 
apply himself with the same assiduity 
that he would in the army were he to be 
sure that his promotion depended on it, 
carrying with him the same discipline of 
the mind, and trained intelligence that he 
takes out of the military academy, he 
would in a very few years make a great 
name for himself in the business or com- 
mercial world. This statement seems 
absurd to make in the face of the com- 
monly received opinion that army men 
never succeed in business, but I do not 
make it of men who have spent years in 
a routine life entirely different from that 
of civilians, but of young men trained for 
the military profession. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, and looking at 
the graduates who have been allowed to 
resign within four years of graduation, 
we find that every one of them is mak- 
ing a success. One young man, justly 
enraged at a decision regarding his rank, 
resigned, and within two years thereafter 
was earning a salary of $5,000.00 in an 
engineering concern. 

If we consider that the army officer is 
compelled to study and work incessantly 
to keep up with his profession, then by 
the results achieved by him, his salary 
would be many times what it is now. 
Many a young captain of the Commis- 
sary or Quartermaster Department, has 
disbursed millions of public moneys in the 
past few years. Officers of the Engineer 
Corps who have made all the great im- 
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provements of our rivers and harbors, 
and other national works, spend some 
years upwards of fifty millions, yet every 
cent is accounted for. Fortifications, 


modern guns and armament running up- 
ward of $100,000,000.00 have been erect- 
ed within the past fifteen years, and not 
in the world is found anything to surpass 
and but little to equal them. 


The so- 


“The rate of desertion in our Army now in time of peace is alarming. 


called red tape is cumbersome but it is 
also of use in holding men to strict ac- 
countability through the various and de- 
vious channels in which they are obliged 
to handle the public funds. Measured by 
the disbursements in civil life, our offi- 
cers spending these great sums would be 
paid salaries from $5,000.00 to $25,- 
000.00. 


The 


deserter should be treated by public opinion as a man guilty of the greatest crime; 
while on the other hand the man who serves steadily in the Army should be treated 
as what he is, that is, as preeminently one of the best citizens of this republic. 


—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


“FILE'S LAMENT” 


BY 


HENRY WALKER NOYES 


’ 


“] wanter go home,’ 


said the privit; 


“The sargent and copril the same— 
I’m tired of hikin’ and drillin’, 
Manoovers, an’ all that ol’ game. 
A feller can’t do as he uster 
Since the ‘Summery’ Court gets our pay. 
An’ my girl’s all alone, 
So I wanter go home— 
An’ I wanter go home today!” 


“IT wanter go home,” said the privit; 
“The sargent and copril does, too— 
The Canteen’s ’sdry as a codfish, 
An’ ev’rythin’s lookin’ rank blue. 
I ain’t had a pass since las’ Christmas, 
Its fatigue, drill an’ guard ev’ry day. 
An’ my girl’s all alone, 
So I wanter go home— 
An’ I wanter go home today!” 


“T wanter go home,” said the privit: 
“T’m tired of lookin’ at beans— 
There aint no jaw-bone at the corner, 
An’ beer! jes’ don’t know what it means. 
They’re skippin’ in squads an’ battalions! 
I don’t wanter git out that way— 
But my girl’s all alone, 
An’ I wanter go home— 
An’ I wanter go home today!” 





WILL THE NATIONAL GUARD ACCEPT 
THE DICK LAW >? 


BY 


CAPTAIN JOHN F. O’RYAN 


Ist Battery Field Artillery, N. G. N.Y. 


HOSE of our citizens who have 
read history know our country 
must maintain some military 

force prepared for war. It is evident 
that the authorized strength of our Army 
is wholly insufficient for war, and 
that there must be maintained in some 
way a much larger reserve force to ex- 
pand and support the army in the event 
of war. The authorized strength of the 
army is approximately 65,000 men, but 
the actual strength at the present time 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining re- 
cruits, is considerably less than that num- 
ber. 

After the Spanish-American War, 
when Congress gave its consideration to 
this important subject, several plans 
whereby a reserve force might be creat- 
ed, were discussed. One of them, and 
a most practical and excellent one, was 
to organise the great number of trained 
soldiers who are constantly being dis- 
charged from the army by reason of ex- 
piration of term of enlistment. It was 
argued that such a force would possess 
a personnel of sound physique and mili- 
tary bearing accustomed to army life and 
army discipline, educated in the minor 
tactics at least of the arm of the service 
in which the had_ served ;—in 
short, a force of trained soldiers ready 
to take the field with the army. These 
men were to be attracted to serve in this 
proposed reserve by payment of a small 
annual allowance, and no drills or other 
demands were to be made upon their 
time except that an annual muster was 
provided for. 

The 
proved by 


soldier 


scheme, however, was not ap- 


Instead, the or- 


( ongress. 


ganized militia of the several states was 
regarded as the natural reserve for the 
army, and legislation was enacted to 
make this force more homogeneous and 
efficient. This statute is popularly known 
as the Dick Law, so named for Senator 
Dick, its sponsor. Owing, however, to 
certain constitutional inhibitions, it was 
not possible for Congress to regard the 
organized militia as a force available to 
be legislated into an army reserve, gov- 
erned by Federal authority. The gov- 
ernment and training of the militia and 
the appointment of officers are reserved 
by the Federal Constitution to the sev- 
eral states. The annual Federal appro- 
priation for the militia of the entire coun- 
try prior to the enactment of the Dick 
Law was $200,000. This was increased 
to $1,000,000 and later to $2,000,000 per 
annum, and is divided pro rata among 
the several states according to represen- 
tation. In order to persuade the States 
to have their militia conform to the or- 
ganization of the army and thus have 
throughout the country a homogeneous 
force, it was provided that in order to 
partake of this annual appropriation the 
Militia should conform in org 
armament and discipline to that 
scribed for the Regular and J olunteer 
Armies of the United States. Five 

from the date of the approval of the act 
was fixed as the time within which this 
d. This year 


mication, 


bre- 


years 


ust be accomplish five 
‘imitation expires this month 


In New York 


other States, the organized 


and perhaps 


to fulfill the 


Statute 


pets gh, 


not been caused 
nts of the Federal 
a" 


. . 
is to ve done WI! 
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is known only to the higher state authori- 
ties. As a large part of the general pub- 
lic as well as the entire National Guard 
is interested in the question, some aspects 
of the situation which are not perhaps 
known by the general public, may prove 
interesting. 

First, then, a few words as to the con- 
dition of the enlisted men of the Army 
and of the National Guard at the pres- 
ent time. At the present time the condi- 
tion of our Army due to lack of men, is 
grave indeed, and is exciting constant 
comment in the daily papers not usually 
given to taking interest in military affairs. 
There are some inherent differences be- 
tween the Army and the Militia. The 
first great difference is in the method of 
obtaining recruits. In the militia the 
prospective recruit has always the oppor- 
tunity before enlisting of observing the 
personnel of the particular organization 
he expects to join. He has an oppor- 
tunity of determining whether the men 
are to his liking. He observes whether 
the commanding officer is respected and 
liked by his men, or whether he is selfish 
and thoughtless of their interests. He 


forms in his mind an opinion, often- 
times correct, as to the efficiency in a 


general way of the command. He may 
perhaps determine that while he likes 
the State Service he would not care to 
serve and could not be a happy and effi- 
cient soldier in the particular command 
he has been observing. He enlists in an- 
other, after determining it to be the com- 
mand suited to his liking. This oppor- 
tunity of choosing the particular com- 
mand in which the recruit is to serve, 
of itself eliminates at the outset of the 
soldier’s career a vast field of trouble. In 
the Army the situation is entirely differ- 
ent. The applicant for enlistment has 
no such opportunity except in rare in- 
stances. He applies to a recruiting office, 
and if accepted is sent to a recruit depot. 
Often he is assigned to a branch of the 
Service which is wholly distasteful to 
him. In the effort to inculcate in him the 
soldierly quality of subordination, he is 
quickly given to understand that the 
Government is not consulting him about 
what he is to do or where he is to go; 
that his duty is to obey; all of which is 
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axiomatic where it has proper applica- 
tion. At the present time the Army can- 
not get recruits. The National Guard 
does get recruits and generally speaking 
its ranks are full. The officers of the Na- 
tional Guard look with critical eye upon 
a system possessed of so many defects, 
when it is sought to apply that system 
to the National Guard. In this state the 
National Guard was never in its history 
so well organized and disciplined, so 
strenuously drilled, so well commanded 
and so highly efficient. It would make 
the blood of an Army Colonel tingle if 
he were told that he was to command a 
regiment of 12 companies of 90 or 100 
men each. There are no such com- 
mands in the Army. Their size has been 
reduced by executive order, possibly 
upon the theory upon which it is said 
that the new marching salute was pre- 
scribed. One of the Captains on the 
board for the revision of the Infantry 
Drill Regulations told me that all knew 
that in passing the reviewing officer 
some men would always “rubber” to see 
what he looked like. 

“They will do that any way,” he said, 
“so we had better have it done by com- 
mand.” 

Hence was “eyes right” prescribed as 
the marching salute. In the same way, 
as it seemed impossible to obtain full 
companies in the Army, it was well to 
limit them by order to not more than 
58 men. 

Many causes operate to bring about 
the dislike for service in the Army. So 
many men in the Army have applied to 
me for enlistment in my battery and for 
employment in the armory, that I have 
had excellent opportunity to gain the 
views of many men coming from all 
branches of the Army, and from all parts 
of the country and the Island posses- 
sions. Moreover most of them were 
non-commissioned officers, men of excel- 
lent character, of much experience, capa- 
ble and trustworthy. They were unani- 
mous in the belief that the pay of the 
non-commissioned officer is so out of all 
proportion to the important and difficult 
work performed by him, that he quits in 
disgust. Proper pay (about double what 
they now receive) would not only hold 
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these men, but would hold most of the 
private soldiers who would look forward 
to acquiring these positions. 

The absence of a canteen is referred 
to by most of these men, (many of 
whom are total abstainers) as a cause of 
discontent. The greatest harm in this 
connection is done indirectly, for the 
place of the orderly canteen is taken by 
low dives on the outskirts of all posts, 
where the men are brought in contact 
with all kinds of vice. The difference is 
the same as that between an orderly city 
club where beer and wines may be had 
Ly the members, and a dive in a low part 
of the city. Another prominent reason 
for discontent is the vast amount of non- 
military work required of the men. Army 
officers are so used to seeing this that 
they fail in many instances to see the in- 
justice and bad effect of it. 

Another cause of discontent not often 
mentioned is the frequency with which 
men are sent to the guard house for pun- 
ishment. This method of punishment 
seems to be the only one known to some 
commanders. Where an enlisted man 


once becomes a prisoner for any length 
of time, he suffers such loss of respect 


and feels so degraded that his spirit is 
gone, and with it goes affection for the 
military service and esprit de corps. All 
minor delinquencies should be punished 
in some other way. 

A final cause for complaint is the small 
number of men now in the Army com- 
mands. This vitally affects the men 
themselves. Ifa troop or battery has 90 
horses and but 40 men instead of 90 or 
100 men, it means a great amount of ex- 
tra work for the privates, and so far as 
grooming and stable police are con- 
cerned, it means practically double work. 
This is a great injustice and is a fre- 
quent cause for desertion. No matter 
how true it may be that desertion is 4 
dishonorable, reprehensible and grievous 
offense, it must be remembered that the 
man who enlists in the Army with the 
idea of being a soldier and doing a sol- 
dier’s work, and who finds upon joining 
his command that he is a soldier but a 
small part of the time, and that he is a 
laborer, kitchen mechanic, scavenger and 
hostler most of the time, with no means 
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of protesting against the conditions to 
which he objects, with small pay, with 
many charges and liens against that 
small pay, with nothing to look forward 
to in the way of just compensation in 
the event of advancement,—this man 
after a time regards desertion as the only 
means of escape. The very commonness 
of desertion makes the act less reprehen- 
sible in the eyes of a soldier. 

There is undoubtedly much need for 
legislation in order to better conditions in 
the Army, but there is also some need 
for improvement in conditions which 
could be brought about by the modifica- 
tion of existing regulations and customs. 
The operation of the Dick Bill has 
brought the Army and the National 
Guard in much closer relationship than 
has ever before existed, but the relation- 
ship should be still closer, for it is un- 
doubtedly true that there are many offi- 
cers in the Army who know practically 
nothing of the work of the National 
Guard but who believe they do. I have 
personally met officers of the Army who 
gave me their opinions of the National 
Guard, which could not be couched in 
harsher language. In such cases it was 
always admitted that the officer in ques- 
tion had never seen or observed the Na- 
tional Guard of this state or of one or 
two other states where the military 
forces of the state are maintained in an 
efficient condition. The officer’s con- 
clusions were based upon observations 
made in other states where little or no 
attention is given to the National Guard. 
To us in the state of New York some of 
the things that have been related to us 
by army officers who have inspected the 
National Guard in some other states, are 
almost unbelievable and are only credi- 
ble because of the source from which the 
statements come. Again and again have 
officers detailed for duty with the troops 
of New York state for the first time, ex- 
pressed their wonderment that they 
could have served in the Army so long 
and known so little of the state of effi- 
ciency of the National Guard of New 
York. But these officers necessarily bear 
a small ratio to the total number of offi- 
cers of the Army. In the annual inspec- 
tions, troops in the National Guard are 
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frequentiy inspected by an officer of the 
Army of a different branch of the ser- 
vice from the command inspected. The 
field batteries, for instance, have at times 
been inspected by infantry officers. True 
it is that when these officers witnessed 
the drills and work of our field batteries, 
they hastened to explain that they knew 
little or nothing of the technical work of 
the field battery, but were there because 
they happened to be available for the ser- 
vice. At the same time such inspecting 
officers are required to make criticisms 
and reports upon the efficiency of the 
commands inspected. This is disappoint- 
ing to the commanding officer of an effi- 
cient battery who naturally wishes to 
have his battery inspected by a field ar- 
tillery officer competent to criticise. Of 
course if the command knows nothing of 
its work and is wholly inefficient, any 
competent officer of any branch of the 
service would fill the bill to make a count 
of the equipment on hand and to report 
confidentially that in his judgment while 
the command might possibly be of some 
value in domestic emergencies it is worth- 
less as an element in the national de- 
fense. 

The record of Army courts-martial as 
published in the Service journals, con- 
clusively show that the administration of 
justice in the Federal Military Service is 
very unsatisfactory, to say nothing more. 
The comments of the several reviewing 
authorities in a large proportion of cases 
during the past year, will furnish en- 
lightment to any one seeking it. 

These instances and many more of a 
similar nature have undoubtedly caused 
commanding officers in the National 
Guard to view with some misgivings the 
extension of Federal control over the 
State forces. There are, however, other 
officers who believe that all these objec- 
tions will be cleared up in time and that 
if the National Guard is to become a part 
of the National defense every officer 
must lend his ability and loyalty to fur- 
ther that end. These officers believe 
that many of the objections to the opera- 
tion of the Dick Law are based upon 
groundless fears. One of the greatest 
objections was the fact that in the 
opinion of the Judge Advocate General 
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of the Army it was set forth that the 
National Guard of New York State in 
order to comply with the Dick Law must 
reorganize its infantry companies on the 
basis of fifty-eight men to the company 
to conform to Regular Army organiza- 
tion. Nothing was stated in the opinion 
about a maximum. This called for 
sweeping criticism throughout the State 
and was cited as an example of how lit- 
tle the Federal authorities knew or un- 
derstood of the requirements of State 
Service. It was pointed out that in the 
event of war the Army would have some 
weeks at least of time within which to 
recruit up to a. war footing; that war 
occurs on an average but once every 
generation; that during that period the 
State many times calls upon its troops 
for domestic service; that when such 
service becomes necessary there is never 
opportunity to recruit up; that a call for 
troops by a sheriff or mayor or other civil 
official is followed by the movement of 
the troops within a few hours. Hence, 
State troops must at all times be on a 
footing prepared to comply with the de- 
mands of the emergency. It was re- 
iterated again and again that before 
New York State which appropriates di- 
rectly and indirectly, millions of dollars 
for the support of its National Guard, 
could afford to disrupt its full companies 
and cut them down to fifty-eight officers 
and men, it should decline to accept the 
provisions of the Dick Law and do with- 
out its share of the Federal appropria- 
tion, which in any event bears a very 
small proportion to the sums paid for 
the support of the New York National 
Guard. Later, however, came General 
Orders No. 222 from the War Depart- 
ment, under date of November 2, 1907, 
in which the strength of the different 
grades for a company of infantry are set 
forth as in the opinion of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s office but containing an 
additional sentence “The maximum en- 
listed strength of a company may be as 
high as 150 as prescribed in Section 10 
of the Act of Congress approved Feb- 
ruary 2, 1901.” And in the same way 
in the other branches of the service the 
number of men in each unit which was 
set forth in the Judge Advocate’s opinion 
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mentioned, is prescribed as the minimum 
only. 

Thus it appears that the greatest cause 
for complaint against the application of 
the Dick Law to the New York National 
Guard was almost instantly dissipated. 

Objection was also made by some of- 
ficers to the abolition of the regiment of 
Coast Artillery and the substitution in 
its place and stead of the Artillery Corps. 
But upon reflection it would seem that 
the change will make little or no differ- 
ence. Any regiment of Coast Artillery 
at present existent, or any regiment of 
infantry which may become coast artil- 
lery, would constitute the force of a coast 
artillery district. Hence the personnet 
would continue to occupy its armory and 
maintain its esprit de corps. 

In the same way other objections to 
the Federal law will be overcome. The 
Federal appropriation will no doubt be 
increased to $5,000,000 annually by Con- 
gress, when that body is assured that 
the organized militia is in accord with 
the aim to have it an efficient reserve. It 
can be made an efficient reserve. All 
that is needed is sufficient funds sufficient 
and intelligent Army control, and an 
educated and trained body of officers. 
The men can be had, and possessed of 
the others, the men can be moulded into 
efficient soldiers. It may be that an 
extension of time will be required to 
bring the State forces into conformity 
with the Federal act, owing to the ne- 
cessity for State legislation to accom- 
plish the necessary modifications. 

There are many minor additons to the 
Federal law which will have to be made 
in order to promote Militia efficiency. 
For instance, at present field batteries 
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draw the harness from the Government, 
but not the horses for the harness. A 
field battery without motive power is an 
anomaly. I believe a requisition was 
made at one time by one of the battery 
commanders for some horses, but it was 
not honored by the Government. Pos- 
sibly the refusal was based upon the as- 
sumption that a field battery in the 
militia makes one mounted drill per week 
during the drill season, and that in con- 
sequence the issue of horses would not 
be warranted, and that aside from the 
expense, the horses would die of ennuti. 
If so, it but furnishes another example 
of the need for further enlightenment 
about the work of the militia. This is 
best answered by stating that the horses 
in my battery make three morning drills 
and four evening drills every week, in 
addition to which they do odd work such 
as drawing manure from the armory to 
the city dump, carting supplies to the 
battery, etc. They were out ten days 
on field service last June, and later were 
two months in camp with a hard drill 
every morning except Sunday, and a 
weekly manceuvre problem at night. This 
compares favorably with the work of the 
field artillery horse in the Army. Pos- 
sibly it exceeds the work of some Army 
horses. 

This country needs an efficient army 
of moderate size. It needs an efficient 
reserve, and it will have it. The officers 
of both will get together more and more 
and get better acquainted and unite their 
efforts to make known and have fulfilled 
the needs of the United Service, in order 
that our country may follow the advice 
of Washington, and avoid war by being 
at all times prepared for war. 


“If we mean to be a commercial people, it must form a part of our policy 
to be able one day to defend that commerce.” 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
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We have er boy as is bright an’ smart; 
Chipper, an’ full o’ life. 
Shine at er party er drive a cart; 
Built like er Man, with er great BIG heart. 
Born fer a day o’ strife. 
An’ I’ve jes’ been a-tryin’ ter say: “Now, HOW, 
Is Bill fer ther fightin’, er Bill fer ther plow?” 


Thar be ther Navy; —his Uncle Ned 
Hit up ther good salt air; 

Rolled up er billow an’ went ter bed. 

Fought ’till he died, an’ wuz honored dead; 
Glad to go, share-an-’share. 

Say, isn’t hit bigger an’ better, jest now 

Ter die at ther mast than asleep at the plow? 


Yep, I’m er farmer an’ love ther soil; 
Proud ter be with ther grain. 
Sure hits er duty ter stay an’ toil; 
Fust, fill ther pot an’ THEN make hit boil. 
(Prayin’ fer sun—an’ rain.) 
But whut uv ther laurels thets deckin’ ther brow 
Uv ther lad what has tackled ther NATION’S plow? 


Ned, when he writ, had er lot ter say; 
Proud uv his Navy Blue. 
Stood by his gun on er blood red day, 
’Till ther sun went down an’ sky turned gray 
An’ all uv his fight was through. 
They buried him, wrapped in er shoud uv stars, 
With his pore clay clad in ther Crimson bars. 


Then, when I think uv ther ‘tother lad 
Him in ther Army—Well 
Somehow, hit brings up ther fights they had 
Away back thar . . . an’ hit haint half bad 
Swoopin’ ther shot an’ shell. 
All ready ter start when they’re soundin‘ ther call 
An’ yer feet is in tune with ther screechin’ ball. 


I’m right fer a deal with Uncle Sam; 
Tryin’ ter he’p him out. 
, T’ll giv’ up my Bill an’ proud I am, 
i gy If Peace is ther ruie I’m mild as er lam’; 
Ze pi BUT PEACE HAS HER DAYS O’ DOUBT 
3 So, Army er Navy... . Things quiet-—’er Row, 
SY Let Bill go inlist an’ I’ll stay by ther plow. 
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IVE or ten years from now our 

} navy will be much as it is to-day, 

but some defects are known to 

exist and naval officers believe that these 

will be rectified in the near future by 
congressional action. 

The navy is composed of two great 
divisions, personnel and material. The 
first comprises officers and enlisted men, 
the second ships, and the mechanisms 
and weapons pertaining to them, navy 
yards with shops and docks, hospitals, 
etc. 

One would naturally imagine that the 
numbers of officers and men would be 
entirely determined by the number of 
ships in the navy. The extent and 
character of the material must regulate 
the size of the personnel. One is most 
intimately related to the other. But 
each is determined by separate legisla- 
tive acts, and instead of being co-ordi- 
nated these matters have generally been 
disjointed. It has been found easier 
to get new ships authorized by congress 
than to provide the crews for the same. 
Congress has repeatedly increased the 
numbers of enlisted men from 7,000, at 
the breaking out of the Spanish war, to 
37,000, at present. But there are the 
same number of commissioned line of- 
ficers now to 37,000 men as there were 
formerly to 7,000. 

One of the causes of this is that it 
takes six years of preparation to pre- 
pare the midshipman for the lowest com- 
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missioned grade, and though congress 
took action in 1903 to rectify this mat- 
ter, it will still be two years before the 


actual results are felt. The effect of 
this has always been to keep some of 
our ships laid up out of active service. 
Recently several new battleships were 
completed and delivered to the govern- 
ment. To commission them crews had 
to be taken from other ships, such as the 
Iowa and Indiana, and the latter were 
laid up at navy yards. 

This state of affairs is bound to con- 
tinue until the number and character of 
ships to be kept in commission entirely 
and automatically regulates the extent 
of the personnel. The law of August 
5, 1882, entirely based upon the needs 
of a wooden navy of masts and yards 
and auxiliary steam power, determined 
the ranks and numbers of the personnel 
aboard our battleships and cruisers just 
before the Spanish war. This condi- 
tion is now on the mend, due to in- 
creased interest all Americans take in 
their navy, and a conviction that an ef- 
ficient navy is essential to the national 
defense. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. 


The country now spends the enormous 
sum of one hundred million dollars a 
year on the navy. Part is spent on 
new construction, part for maintaining 
the fleet in efficient condition, for coal, 
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provisions, stores, repairs, 
yards, and other items. 

The business of the navy is adminis- 
tered by the secretary through the dif- 
ferent navy department bureaus. Of 
these there are eight, the Bureaus of 
Yards and Docks, of Equipment, of 
Navigation, of Ordnance, of Construc- 
tion and Repair, of Steam Engineering, 
of Supplies and Accounts, and of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. The bureaus are all 
independent of each other, coming to- 
gether under a common head, the secre- 
tary of the navy. Each bureau has its 
own department at each navy yard. The 
Bureau of Construction and Repair 
builds ships, Steam Engineering builds 
the engines, Ordnance builds the guns, 
Equipment provides the ships with elec- 
tricity and needed furnishings, Supplies 
and Accounts looks out for stores, pro- 
visions, and pay, Medicine and Surgery 
has the care of the health of the per- 
sonnel, and Yards and Docks have gen- 
eral charge of buildings, grounds and 
docks of navy yards. These bureaus 
are all devoted to material. The Bureau 
of Navigation, the most important and 
most influential and decisive of all the 
bureaus is entirely concerned with the 
personnel. 

To assist and advise the secretary 
upon legal questions of courts and 
boards and naval jurisprudence there 
is a judge advocate-general of the navy; 
also there is the general board of the 
navy, which has to do, generally speak- 
ing, with the larger questions of war. It 
is with this machinery that the secretary 
administers the business of the navy. 

Each bureau gets its orders directly 
from the secretary, and acts indepen- 
dently of the other bureaus. Each 
bureau has its own allotment of funds. 
When the details of design of a new 
ship are to be determined the secretary 
calls a board of bureau chiefs for this 
purpose, to decide upon the number and 
calibres of guns, the thickness and po- 
sition of the armor, the coal capacity, 
engine power, etc. These decided, each 
bureau goes ahead on its own lines. 

Appreciating the efficiency of each 
bureau, most line officers believe the 
business of the navy would be better co- 
ordinated if the whole were performed 


pay, navy 
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under the organization of a general staff 
rather than by the different independent 
bureaus. Under a general staff the 
bureaus would be dependent divisions, 
each working with a better knowledge 
of what the others were doing. The 
general board would be part of it, and 
the entire control of the navy, under 
the direction and approval of the sec- 
retary, would be under an organization 
that had but a single perspective—the 
maintenance of the fleet in readiness for 
war. 

The General Board now prepares 
plans for campaigns, advises as to the 
needs of the fleet, the distribution and 
character of squadrons, the number and 
types of ships needed, and the number 
of officers and enlisted men required. 
It considers all sorts of naval questions 
and prepares such information as the 
secretary may require. 


THE COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL. 


Officers alternate in tours of sea and 
shore duty. After graduation from 
Annapolis the young officer spends the 
first five years aboard sea-going ships, 
at first as junior officer in battleships, 
and later as watch officer aboard smaller 
ships. Then comes a tour of two years 
on shore duty, followed by three years 
at sea. In his shore duty he may be 
assigned as instructor of midshipmen at 
the naval academy, as assistant to one of 
the department bureaus, at a navy vard, 
or in charge of a recruiting party. An 
officer may not dictate what his duty 
shall be, but is permitted to indicate a 
preference, and it is seldom that he is 
assigned distasteful duty, either afloat 
or ashore. 

Aboard ship the captain can no longer 
be said to be supreme. The navy regu- 
lations are supreme. The rights, duties 
and privileges of every officer and every 
man are clearly laid down, and these 
regulations are accessible to all. The 
captain’s authority in interpreting and 
enforcing the regulations is paramount, 
and cannot be questioned. But any one 
may address the Navy Department on 
this subject. The captain is held to 
such a strict accountability for his every 
act that it is certain he uses his best 
abilities to carry out the regulations, in 
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the letter and spirit in which they were 
conceived. No longer is the captain 
an autocrat with unlimited power over 
the persons under his command. Where- 
as his orders would be obeyed in every 
case, should he infringe upon the speci- 
fied rights of officer or enlisted man, 
should he be tyrannical or abusive, he 
would endanger his reputation, perhaps 
his career. Washington is very near 
these days. But as it happens, the cap- 
tain is frequently the most popular man 
on board. The ship is his delight and 
his pride. The officers are his helpers 
and intimate friends, the enlisted men 
are his children. It is certain that no 
more happy communities anywhere .exist 
than aboard our warships. 

All responsibility for the efficiency of 
the ship centers in the captain. It is 
to him the Navy Department looks. The 
captain’s chief duty is to insure the safe 
navigation of his ship. 

His second is to see that every part of 
the ship, every mechanism, receives con- 
stant and proper attention. And then 


the officers and crew must be kept in a 
high state of personal efficiency in each 
of their many varied duties. 


To this 
end minute instructions are laid down in 
the regulations, but first of all an ef- 
ficient organization of the 800 men on 
board is vital. The captain has his own 
inspections to make, and daily receives 
written reports of the condition of the 
ship’s hull, machinery, mechanisms and 
ammunition. Of the tests of boiler 
safety valves, smokeless powder, elec- 
trical appliances, etc. He also receives 
written daily reports of all that happens 
on deck and in the dynamo and engine 
rooms. 

Every drill is performed according to 
the posted routine, and so is the work 
and tests required, and the shore liberty 
that is allowed. Ship work, duties, and 
fun, occur like clock work. 

The officers that participated in the 
civil war reached command rank at an 
early age—Rear-Admiral Evans was 
made commander when he was thirty- 
two years old, ‘Their immediate suc- 
cessors did not attain that rank till they 
were over fifty. 

These officers had spent most of their 
sea life in watch standing. Generally 
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this was four hours on watch, and twelve 
hours off, day and night, at sea and in 
port, with rarely an intermission. Drills 
and other duties occurred in the twelve 
hours off watch. And when on watch 
an officer might not sit down nor leave 
his post for a second, no matter if the 
ship were secured alongside a dock on 
a calm summer’s night. This duty as 
performed, was exhausting and consum- 
ing of energy. The chief purpose then 
seemed to be to have trim ships and 
smart crews. The difference in ship 
life to-day is due partly to the difference 
in character and power of our ships and 
guns, to the difference in our crews, and 
to a better understanding of the purpose 
and value of a navy as developed by 
Mahan and Colomb and others. To- 
day the naval officer looks upon his ship 
as existing not so much for the purpose 
of carrying and showing the flag as for 
carrying guns about, certain to hit what- 
ever aimed at. The divergence of these 
two views is wide, and must be under- 
stood in order to have an intelligent com- 
prehension of naval life and thought. 
Aboard ship everything is now subordi- 
nated to the gun. It is so in drills and 
it is so in wardroom talk. The purpose 
of each ship is now directed to develop- 
ing the precision of its gun fire. The 
vitality of officers is no longer exhausted 
by arduous fast recurring deck watches. 
This duty, with great battleships travel- 
ing in squadron in close formation is 
even more important than formerly, but 
it is better divided and younger officers 
do much of the watch duty in port. 

The appreciation of the increased im- 
portance of the guns has caused an en- 
tire change in the internal organization 
of the ship’s company. Formerly it was 
divided into different parts of the ship, 
the forecastle, fore or main top, or after- 
guard. A man was assigned to a gun 
of his own part of the ship. Now men 
are assigned to gun divisions, and the 
ship’s organization is based upon the 
gun division. Routine ship work, boat 
crews, drills, landing parties, and par- 
ticular ship stations all depend upon the 
gun divisions. 

Before the Spanish war guns were 
considered more or less uncertain in pre- 
cision. A good marksman would fre- 
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quently miss. To-day we have no marks- 
men for great guns. We have gun 
pointers. An excellent pointer is ex- 
pected to hit with every shot fired. But 


a few years ago target practices were 


held and guns were fired under regula- 
tions that now look as if they belonged 
to a far away time. In recent years, 
under the progressive and penetrating 
influence of Commander Sims—indeed 
his leadership has been a matter of pro- 
found education for all naval officers— 
it has been proved, and is universally 
accepted as a fact, that if a shot does 
not hit, the fault is not with the gun 
but is with the men operating it. To- 
day, in the hands of trained crews, guns 
undoubtedly are weapons of precision. 

The improvement in our gunnery 
practice is due to improved weapons, im- 
proved methods of drill and a better un- 
derstanding of gun possibilities. Grant- 
ing full credit to Sims for his educa- 
tional work in the navy, it must be stated 
that much of this has been made pos- 
sible by Captain Bradley Fiske’s inven- 
tion of the telescope sight as applied to 
great guns. Without the telescope sight 
naval gunnery would be very different 
from what it is. Fiske conceived this 
idea in the early nineties, and developed 
it and experimented with it for a num- 
ber of years; and it must be admitted 
that he did not receive much assistance 
in naval circles. However, the remark- 
able results of Fiske’s gun fitted with a 
telescope sight finally attracted att@ntion, 
and it was adopted with a rush by all 
navies. And now all but a few have 
forgotten that Fiske ever had anything 
to do with it. 

A great improvement effected by sea- 
going officers has been in the rapidity of 
gun fire. It was finally realized that a 
gun that could hit five times in a minute 
was as good as five guns of the same 
power that could each hit but once a 
minute. Sea-going officers have im- 
proved the rapidity of gun fire, partly in 
changes of drill methods, partly by im- 
provements in gun mechanisms. As an 
example, when the Texas first went into 
commission, before the Spanish war, one 
of her twelve-inch guns would fire only 
at seven minute intervals, and then with 
a large probability of missing the target. 
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Later, with improvements suggested and 
made by her own officers, this same gun 
was made to fire at minute intervals, and 
with a practical certainty of hitting each 
time a small target nearly a mile dis- 


tant, the ship being underway at an eight 
knot speed. 


THE ENLISTED PERSONNEL. 


We have no seafaring population to 
draw our enlisted men from, and as far 
as the navy is concerned we do not need 
one. This is not said in derogation of 
the qualifications of the real sailor man. 
But repeated experience has proved that 
far better results are obtained by the 
navy itself drilling and educating its 
own seamen, bringing their knowledge 
and abilities up to battleship require- 
ments. Officers are continually on the 
alert to pick out the promising young 
men. For these the chances are many 
and promotion is rapid. It is certain 
that those who do not receive preferment 
in the navy would do just as poorly in 
civil life. For the last twenty years 
at least, the navy department has con- 
stantly bettered the condition of our en- 
listed men. The average character is 
undoubtedly far superior. This means 
less offenses against the ship regula- 
tions, less punishment, and correspond- 
ingly a happier, more contented person- 
nel. We educate our own young men, 
and for this do not need the assistance 
of a mercantile marine. The young man 
who enlists as a recruit at sixteen dol- 
lars and ration a month may reasonably 
expect to be discharged four years later 
as a chief petty officer with pay of 
seventy dollars a month. In his second 
enlistment, if he be ambitious, faithful, 
and intelligent, he may reasonably hope 
to be made a warrant officer, with pay 
from $1,300 to $1,800 a year. After this 
he may ask for an examination for com- 
mission as ensign, or else elect to be- 
come a chief boatswain, chief gunner, 
or chief machinist. It is not the ex- 
traordinary or the lucky men only, who 
get this promotion. It is the general 
experience of the bright, ambitious ap- 
prentice. As an example, some time 
ago three brothers in Brooklyn enlisted 
as apprentices. All were sent to different 
ships, and none had friends to help ex- 
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cept those they made themselves. In 
course of time all became chief petty 
officers, and all became warrant officers. 
To-day one is an ensign and soon will 
be a lieutenant, the other two are chief 
gunners with the rank of ensign. 

This is simply an example of what is 
to be expected from any apprentice, am- 
bitious and intelligent, who determines 
to spend his life in the naval service. 

The enlisted men are all young. They 
lead an interesting, joyous life. They 
have good food, not too long hours of 
work, plenty of pocket money, and a 
good future in the navy if they elect to 
re-enlist. And there is complete co- 
operation between the enlisted men and 
the officers of a ship. It is improbable 
that there will be material difference 
in the personnel of our navy, officers and 
enlisted men, in the next few years. 


SHIPS OF THE Navy. 


The space allotted to this article does 
not permit of a discussion of different 
types. We have battleships, armored 
cruisers, protected cruisers, gunboats, 
and torpedo craft. Prevailing naval 
ideas of each year have determined the 
yearly designs. We have a hybrid col- 


lection, it is true, but it is certain they 
would all be useful in war time, even if 
many were not to be found on the battle 
line. Of late, progress has been so rapid 
and so great in naval matters that de- 


signs have rapidly changed. But this 
does not mean that the Oregon is no 
longer a formidable ship. 

Naval thought in modern days has 
been diversified; this has resulted in the 
different types. One school recommends 
battleships of heavy guns, sacrificing 
speed as of relative unimportance. An- 
other school advocates the fast battle- 
ship. sacrificing gun power to speed. 
Each school draws different lessons 
from the naval actions of the Russo- 
Japanese war. One recommends many 
guns, of different calibres, another rec- 
ommends but one calibre for offensive 
work, The fast battleship theorists 
caused the development of the armored 
cruisers. Such a ship costs as much as 
a battleship, requires an even greater 
crew; it has much less gun power, and 
less armor protection, but has four or 
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five knots more speed an hour. For in- 
stance the Maryland carries 4 eight-inch 
guns and 14 six-inch guns in her main 
battery. The Louisiana carries 4 twelve- 
inch guns, 8 eight-inch, and 12 seven- 
inch. Naval strength must really be 
measured by battleships, and regret is 
now frequently expressed that the coun- 
try should have put such large sums in 
the construction of great armored cruis- 
ers rather than in battleships. 

Both schools have finally come to- 
gether in the design of our last author- 
ized battleship, the Delaware. She is 
a departure in speed, in guns, and in dis- 
placement. She is to carry 10 or 12 
twelve-inch guns for offensive work in 
the battle line, and 14 five-inch guns for 
defense against torpedo boats. Her dis- 
placement will be 20,009 tons, her speed 
21 knots. Compare this with our last 
commissioned ship, the Kansas, of 
16,000 tons, and 18 knots speed. She 
carries 4 twelve-inch, 8 eight-inch, 12 
seven-inch, 20 three-inch, and 12 three- 
pounder guns. 

It would be rash indeed to say we 
have at last evolved a permanent type. 
But the Delaware does show that we 
are beginning to understand the lessons 
of naval warfare. Great navies are now 
building only fast battleships and _ tor- 
pedo craft. Not enough experience has 
yet beeit had with the submarine to en- 
able one to predict its future place in 
warfare. At present it is chiefly dan- 
gerous to those who operate it. 

The question of the advantage of tur- 
bine engines for warshins is entirely un- 
determined. They are lighter in weight, 
take up less space, and require less at- 
tention than reciprocating engines of the 
same power. But the belief is growing 
that they are far inferior in manoeuvring 
powers, and this would be a fatal defect 
to battleships that must travel in squad- 
ron in close formation, subject to con- 
tinual changes in speed and direction. 

It is improbable that in ten years from 
now the personnel of the navy will be 
much changed. But it is impossible 
now to predict how the warship then to 
be designed will differ from the Dela- 
ware. 

We believe there will 
progress in our target practices. 


be constant 
The 
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individual ship target practice will con- 
tinue, and also there will be squadron 
battle practice at long unmeasured 
ranges. 

It is now confidently believed that the 
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will be employed in working out naval 
problems of offense and defense ex- 
pected to be met in case of war with a 
great power. The time is evidently ap- 
proaching when these subjects will be of 


as much interest to naval officers as gun- 
ning is now. 


navy is soon to take up the study of 
grand tactics, where opposing squadrons 


GRANDMA’S BUTTON STRING 


BY 


ADELA STEVENS CODY 


Up in the garret where Grandma stows many a precious thing, 

We found a relic of long ago—her wonderful “button-string.” 

“Charm-string” they called it in Sixty-One, when Grandma was but a girl, 

And began to gather its buttons of bone, of silver and cloth and pearl. 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine in all—no two buttons quite the same— 

Yet still dear Grandma can recall each giver from whom they came. 

A “charm-string” truly, when it can bring out of the days long flown 

Scenes that she viewed in her life’s bright spring and friends she was proud to own. 


We watch her fingers, so thin and white, stroke button of gold and glass, 

But she straightens up and her eyes grow bright, o’er the tarnished buttons of brass. 
“Here is the button I stole from Jim, my brother, who bore our flag 

Where Chickamauga lay red and grim ’neath the snarling guns of Bragg. 

They left him there when the fight was o’er, but the flag he loved still waves 
Over our land from shore to shore, its staff sunk deep in those graves. 

This old button, so sadly bent, your grandfather wore on his breast 

When he staggered upward, bleeding and spent, to Lookout Mountain’s crest. 
It turned the deadly bullet aside, and when he got well—ah, then— 

This pearl button I wore when a bride of the bravest and best of men! 


This was torn from an officer’s sleeve by a ragged, disloyal briar, 

When he found a turkey Thanksgiving eve to roast in the big camp fire. 
This”—here Grandmother paused and sighed—‘‘was one of the buttons worn 
By our first-born son, the one who died so suddenly Christmas morn. 

His first ‘boy’s suit’ of soldier blue, adorned with brass and braid; 

He yearned for it so—yet never knew when in it he was arrayed!” 


She bowed her head and we stole away, while silently flowed her tears, 
For the boy in blue whose laughter gay has been silent for forty years! 
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FURTHER TACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 





INVOLVED IN WARSHIP DESIGN 


BY 


COMMANDER A. P. NIBLACK, U. S. N. 


[Paper read at the fifteenth general 
tects and Marine Engineers, held in New 


In Volume III, pages 149-158 of the 
Transactions of the Society, is printed a 
paper on “Tactical Considerations In- 
volved in War-ship Design.” Although 
twelve years have elapsed since this pa- 
per was read, the further considerations 
are more of a reiteration or restatement, 
than a shedding of new light on the ques- 
tion. This is because, in spite of the 
enormous strides in gunnery, ordnance, 
armor, torpedoes, ship desigti, marine en- 
gines and boilers, our tactical ideas are 
still dormant, or grouping for definite 
expression. 

To properly handle a fleet in the ap- 
proach to the attack and in action, there 
is certain information which it is impor- 
tant to easily and quickly ascertain, and 
certain orders or information which 
must be transmitted to the other 
ships, or to other persons in each in- 
dividual ship. In the original paper 
these were considered under three heads, 
viz.: (1) Interior Communication; (2) 
Exterior Communication (Signalling) ; 
and (3) Tactics. The same heads will 
serve our present purposes. The infor- 
mation which it is necessary to ascertain, 
to transmit or to know, from time to 
time, is: 


I. INTERIOR COMMUNICATION. 


(1) The compass course. (2) The 
speed. (3) The sight bar ranges. (4) The 
lateral compensation for sights. (5) The 
readiness of each division of the battery 
to fire. (6) The readiness of each torpe- 
do tube to fire. (7) The helm angle. (8) 
The target ship. (9) The intactness of 
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the hull. (10) The degree of heel of the 
ship. 


II. ExTEerRIoR COMMUNICATION. 


(1) The distance and bearing of the 
guide or of the ship next ahead in the 
formation. (2) The exact distance of the 
enemy (target). (3) The course the en- 
emy is steering. (4) The speed of the 
enemy. (5) The formation and line of 
bearing of the enemy in relation to your 
own. (6) The import of signals dis- 
played. 


III. Tactics. 


(1) The plan of battle or the general 
tactical methods which are to be em- 
ployed. 

One of the least understood tactical 
considerations is the use of the compass. 
As a matter of fact, what counts in a fleet 
action is the angular difference between 
the courses or lines of bearing of the 
opposing fleets, from o° when the two 
formations are parallel, to 90° when at 
right angles and one fleet is “capping” 
the other. The consideration of the com- 
pass course steered is lost sight of in 
the all-important necessity of keeping all 
of your guns bearing on the enemy all 
the time, and yet actual compass bear- 
ings and compass readings are necessary 
as aids to handling fleets and individua} 
ships. 

A helmsman, steering a ship, normally 
uses a definite compass course to steer 
by, but battle conditions require the cap- 
tain to vary the heading of the ship either, 
to obey a signal or to maintain position 
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in relation to other ships in the formation 
(incidentally any changes of course dis- 
turb the accuracy of gun fire and the 
ideal condition is a fixed course, but the 
most we can hope for tactically is as 
few changes of course or disturbances 
of the helm as possible.) As it is practi- 
cally impossible to use a compass in a 
conning tower, owing to the great mass 
of armor forming it, the only visual guide 
the helmsman has to steady him on a 
course is either the ship next ahead, 
seen through a slit, or, better still, the 
enemy’s target ship seen on one hand or 
the other through a slit. The conning 
tower gives protection, but is so defective 
for seeing that few commanding officers 
will consent to remain boxed up in them. 
As all ships are fitted with conning- 
towers it is idle to talk of their disad- 
vantages. The requirement is to make 
them work. 
This may be accomplished as follows: 
Let us assume that the captain is out- 
side of the conning-tower, but that an 
officer, or trained petty officer with sev- 
eral assistants is inside as a sort of a 
“central” for transmitting orders (the 
helmsman is also in the conning-tower ). 
On the bridge above the conning-tower 
is the navigator at the standard compass 
with one or more assistants. He wears 
a head telephone, connected by wires 
with a head telephone worn by the offi- 
cer in the conning-tower. The standard 
compass is fitted with its azimuth circle 
and attached to the metallic compass 
stand is a light wire frame carrying a 
light high-powered telescope over the 
center of the compass bowl. Attached to 
the telescope, which can revolve in azi- 
muth, is a pointer whose center is over 
the center of the compass bowl, and 
whose point reaches to about the “lub- 
ber’s point.’” The angle which the pointer 
makes with the line of sight of the tele- 
scope may be varied and clamped at will. 
The duties of the navigator are as fol- 
lows: On the approach to the attack he 
takes the bearing of the head and rear 
of the enemy’s formation. The range- 
finding officer gives him the distance 
of the enemy’s head and rear ship. He 
then plots to scale, on special plotting 
sheets, the course and formation of his 


own fleet and the distance and bearing of 
the head and rear of the enemy’s for- 
mation. This gives a good idea of the 
line of bearing of the enemy’s formation 
in relation to his own. This is very im- 
portant to know, and the eye cannot 
judge it, but to check it he counts the 
number of ships of the enemy and di- 
vides the plotted length of the enemy’s 
formation by the number of ships less 
one. He knows that three hundred and 
fifty to four hundred yards is the least 
distance they can be apart, so he can 
judge by the result whether the forma- 
tion of the enemy is nearly parallel to 
his own or whether considerably con- 
verging. In other words he can check 
the plotted results. Repeating the plot- 
ting at intervals, he can judge the rela- 
tions of the enemy’s course to that of his 
own. This gives data for setting the 
change of range instruments based on 
relative courses and speeds. As the fleet 
approaches battle range and the target 
ship is indicated, the navigator points 
the telescope at the target ship, and sets 
the pointer at the “lubber’s point” when 
the ship is on the course being steered. 
From time to time he checks this up. 
Meanwhile, when signals are received by 
the signal staff on the upper bridge, he 
transmits them by telephone to the con- 
ning-tower. “Central” informs the cap- 
tain. The navigator also gives “central” 
all tactical information as to distance by 
range finder, formation of enemy’s fleet, 
target ship, etc. He also, through “cen- 
tral,” steadies the helmsman on the 
course and tries to keep her so in order 
to insure accurate firing. This in no way 
deprives the captain of the power to vis- 
ually signal with his hand from outside 
the conning tower to “central” in the 
conning-tower to direct any necessary 
change of course or correction of course 
to keep position in formation. In other 
words the navigators’ function is advis- 
ory as far as it does not conflict with 
the captain's directions. “Central” hears 
the navigator but sees the captain. What 
the helmsman hears is what “central” 
tells him and what he sees is the ship 
next ahead or the enemy to enable him 
to steer steadily, as he has no compass 
to go by. “Central” keeps the navigator 





FURTHER 


posted as to change of course made by 
the captain. The fire-control system 
should provide for the corrections to data 
obtained as regards sight-bar ranges, la- 
teral compensation, etc. The captain gives 
the order for commence firing and cease 
firing, keeps position, and interprets sig- 
nals. He can, through “central,” regulate 
the speed and course, and get any infor- 
mation from him by means of the system 
of interior communication provided in 
the conning tower, or which the naviga- 
tor obtains by methods of exterior com- 
munication. 

This is the broad outline of the prob- 
lem of handling ship in action, but there 
are many questions of detail on which 
few agree. It is merely suggested as one 
method of doing: it. 


I. INTERIOR COMMUNICATION, 


The fitting of ships with the means of 
interior communication is largely a com- 
mercial question. Money can buy me- 
chanical devices which will accomplish 
almost anything. The progress which 
has been made in the last twelve years 
is satisfactory, except that with change 
of ideas, many instruments have been in- 
stalled, in connection with fire control 
and battery indicators, which have been 
replaced by others to meet new theories. 
The inherent difficulties of interior com- 
munication are not nearly so great as 
those of exterior communication, partic- 
ularly in signalling between ships. 


II. ExTertor COMMUNICATION (SIG- 


NALLING). 


Under this head, besides signalling, is 
grouped range finding and the ascertain- 
ing of tactical data with regard to the 
enemy (distance, speed, course and for- 
mation). This was discussed under the 
duties of the navigator, but there are 
two instruments which have not been 
generally adopted in our navy in this 
connection and these are a satisfactory 
range finder and a telescope. As to the 
last named it is difficult to understand 
why the Fiske telescope has not been 
adopted. It has been reported on favor- 
ably by a number of boards and the 
necessity of a mechanical, mounted, pow- 
erful telescope is self evident. 

As to methods of signalling, some pro- 
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gress has been made. The wireless has 
come to stay, and wireless telephones are 
on the way. The two arm semaphore 
machines have been adopted, but they are 
unnecessarily heavy. No one method of 
signalling will ever displace all others. 
As stated in the paper twelve years ago, 
“No method of signalling is per se the 
best.” The squadron (fleet) which has all 
methods of signalling has the advantage. 
Where there is need to signal in action, 
the need is pressing. Of course it is 
sought, in all battle tactics, to reduce the 
necessity for signalling to a minimum; 
but through the shifting conditions of 
smoke, noise, wind, distance and accident 
to various methods, the resources for 
making the few simple battle signals 
should be all that modern ingenuity can 
devise. It is a curious thing that only in 
the last few weeks has this idea finally 
received official recognition. We have all 
along apparently held to the idea that 
flag signals were the only ones we could 
use in battle, for no provision has hereto- 
fore been made for quickly transmitting 
the same signals by other means than 
flags. Fortunately this incomprehensible 
conservatism has given way to a broad 
and full recognition of the principle that 
every method of transmitting battle sig- 
nals must be developed to its fullest pos- 
sibility. “One code for all purposes of 
signalling, and every possible method of 
transmitting that one code.” We have 
lost twelve years in doing it, but it means 
for tactics all that the recent change in 
gunnery methods have done for battle 
efficiency as regards our ships’ batteries. 

IIT. 

Homogeneity of battleships in a fleet 
is tactically ideal and practically unattain- 
able as the units are designed at different 
times, by different people, and on differ- 
ent theories. One fault remains, however, 
and from that there is no escape, viz., 
the tactical weakness of any ship is the 
standard possibility of the whole fleet, 
particularly as to motor and turning 
qualities. 

There are, for instance, several eccen- 
tricities in our present battle and ar- 
moried cruiser divisions that are deplor- 
able, viz., in turning screws and out-of- 
date and indifferent steering gear. No 
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question of expense should stand in the 
way of making good these defects. Nor 
should armored protection and heavy ar- 
mament ever be sacrificed to speed, as 
speed is only attainable, without this sac- 
rifice, by great increase in displacement. 
It remains to be proven that turbine en- 
gines are worth the tactical sacrifice due 
to injecting into our existing fleet units 
whose handling qualities are uncertain 
and so different from other ships. Radi- 
cal departures from conservative methods 
are alluring, but where we balk at liquid 
fuel for boilers (which is largely a strat- 
egic question) why ignore tactical con- 
siderations in engine design. 

As a matter of fact it would seem 
reasonable to wait for the coming revo- 
lution in methods of propulsion involved 
in internal combustion engines with no 
smoke-pipes rather than to follow all the 
fashions in European design. It is a 
common saying that we adopt ideas that 
are just going out of date abroad, but 


the relation of the tactical qualities of 
each ship designed, to those both build- 
ing and built, should receive some con- 
sideration. 

The proper point of view for the aver- 
age line officer should be to make the 
most of the ships as they are. There is 
too little battle practice as if in battle 
to enable any one to pronounce our pres- 
ent arrangements defective, except in 
minor details. Gunnery is the best test 
of ordnance. Battle tactics is the best 
test of the battle qualities of our fleet. , 

There is to-day in our navy a tendency 
to formulate our tactics rigidly on the 
basis of rectangular movements. At the 
risk of being heretical, after so many 
years of being very orthodox, the writer 
is inclined to believe that, in “sparring 
for position” in the approach to the at- 
tack, oblique movements have a possible 
use, rare it is true, but sufficient to jus- 
tify a recognition of their not being al- 
together anathema. 


“If the combustible materials which now seem to be collecting should be 


dissipated without coming to maturity, or if a flame should be kindled without 
extending to us, what security could we have that our tranquility will long remain 
undisturbed from some other cause, or from some other quarter? Let us recol- 
lect that peace or war will not always be left to our option.” 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


NAVY REGULATION 252 


Shortly after the publication of our November issue, Mr. H. Reuterdahl, 


well and widely known as a warm supporter of a naval policy adequate to the 
nation’s needs, wrote to the New York Sun, takig the same view of Navy 
Regulation 252 as that taken by us, that the policy of compulsory silence is a 
mistaken one. He says: 


“There are many reasons for publicity in nearly all matters relating to the Navy. 
In the first place, the public owns the Navy, and as an owner is very much interested. 
It should have an intelligent understanding of the issues placed before Congress. 
The Navy League was formed to undertake this work, but I regret to say that its 
work has been of little value compared with that of similar bodies abroad. Conser- 
vatism has so far been the Navy’s worst enemy. Many people are so constituted that 
whatever they have done they consider best, and few are broadminded enough to 
acknowledge an error when it is discovered, and of such minds the Navy has its 
share. Article 252 is a remnant of days gone by, and to-day there should be nothing 
to prevent our officers from expressing their opinion in a manner that is becoming 
to them. They wish to do so not for the sake of getting more pay nor for the sake 
of shirking work, nor for the sake of having a better time, but for the sake of getting 
better tools, so that when the hour comes they will have proper tools to fight with, 
for they realize that personal bravery and willingness to die are not likely to win 
battles when the fighting machines are five years behind the enemy’s.” 








THE REAL POLICY IN THE PHILIPPINES 


BY 


LIVINGSTON WRIGHT 


(Those who think that our interests in the Far East are conducted on a wild, 
systemless “jingo” policy should read carefully the following extracts from a 
private letter just sent home by an Army Officer who is a high official in the Con- 
stabulary at Manila. For obvious reasons, the writer's name is withheld. It is a 
letter that should inspire pride in every civilian!) 


HE Civil Government is growing 
more and more in the hands of 


the Filipinos, and the Americans 
are gradually drawing out as fast as 
their places can be filled by competent 
Filipinos. When my turn will come I do 
not know. I do not flatter myself that 
my tenure of office is in any way secure 
and when my turn comes to have my 
head drop into the basket, I hope I shall 
take the situation gracefully and go back 
to my old job as Captain of Infantry 
with all the grace that is befitting the 
circumstances. The policy of the Gov- 
ernment, and it is a wise and generous 
one from an ethical point of view, is 
that the Philippine Islands shall be for 
the Filipinos and not exploited for 
Americans or other adventurers. Most 
of the Americans who have come over 
here have come with more or less of the 
“get-rich-quick” policy, although somé 
of them are endeavoring to build up 
hemp plantations, and evidently intend 
to spend their lives here. The Army, of 
course, is always a temporary affair, as it 
is everywhere. They make associations 
for two or three years and go away 
again, and others come to take their 
place. It is constantly changing, like the 
Navy. 

We have started in here to do a grand 
piece of work. All other nations in their 
colonial work have ruled from the top. 
They have tried to put in strong men 
and govern their colonies as subordinate 
peoples, particularly so if they are of a 
different color from the Caucasian race. 
Very little thought is given to the com- 
mon man, the “Tao” as we call him here. 
The Fellaheen of Egypt is no more inthe 


commercial scale, or any scale of ma- 
terial benefits, than he was hundreds or 
perhaps thousands of years ago, or if so, 
not very appreciably. The poor man of 
India is as poor as he ever was. Eng- 
land rules from the top. She rules well, 
but the common man has little or no part 
in the Government. Here the American 
people are trying to do as they do at 
home, educate the common man, and 
bring him up to a self-governing basis. 
It is hard work and it is ungrateful 
work, and | do not think they appreciate 
our American ideals, but certainly the 
experiment and the possibilities of suc- 
cess are worthy of admiration and, I be- 
lieve, of commendation. The longer we 
work in civil government the brighter 
outlook we have on civil problems and 
also greater courage for the ultimate 
outcome of American occupation. 

[ believe that Japan looks with a 
covetous eye on these islands, and that 
another generation may possibly see ser- 
ious entanglements over the problems in 
the Far East. However, at present, Japan 
has had war enough, Russia is licked, 
and China is not yet awake. Twenty-five 
years more may see a vastly different 
condition of things, and an Oriental up- 
heaval looks as one of the very possible 
things of the future. Whichever side 
England takes in this coming struggle 
is most important for the white man. At 
present she is an ally of Japan, but that 
she will in the long run throw her influ- 
ence in with the yellow rather than the 
white, I cannot believe. 

When it comes to a question of white 
supremacy England and the United 
States will have to stand together.” 
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BRITISH EMPIRE NOTES 


BY 


“ SABRETASCHE” 


HE British Navy, hitherto immune, 
has come in for some very strong 
criticism of late, and opinion 

seems to be growing that a force which 
has not been practically tested since Tra- 
falgar, or for 102 years, is apt, in the 
very nature of things, to have grown a 
trifle rusty. Mr. Spencer Wilkinson, 
one of the foremost Naval and Military 
writers of the day, is convinced the man- 
agement of the Navy is in the wrong 
hands. There are others who see grave 
danger in the so-called economical policy 
of reducing the ships, the personnel; and 
the result has been the formation of a 
new Navy League which is calling for 
a public inquiry into the whole thing. 

There is no need to go into matter 
that is no doubt public property on the 
other side of the Atlantic, as it is on 
this. | refer to the now famous sig- 
nal of Admiral Sir Perey Scott. “Paint 
work appears to be more in demand than 
gunnery, so you had better come in in 
time to look pretty.” This was an an- 
swer to Admiral Lord Charles Beres- 
ford for the ships of the First Cruiser 
Squadron to prepare for the German 
Emperor. What concerns us is the way 
in which the scandal—for scandal it is— 
has been hushed up. Apart from the 
slight to a distinguished guest there is 
evidence that all is not well beneath the 
surface. It is said Sir Percy Scott 
purposely adopted this method of focus- 
sing public attention. 


A SUPREME Navy. 


Admiral Sir John Fisher, the First 
Sea Lord, cares for neither Government 
nor people. He calmly pursues his own 
way, and is sanguine enough to tell the 
inhabitants of London they may sleep 
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soundly in their beds, and have no fear 
of invasion. Lord Charles Beresford 
adds that the British Navy is strong 
enough to pulverize any country that 
dares to molest the Empire. Sir John 


Fisher, too, has caused some discussion 
by also remarking publicly “Favoritism 
is the secret of efficicncy.” 

Meanwhile decreases and increases go 
merrily on side by side until the “man 
in the street” is quite bewildered as to 
what are the real aims of the “Bluewater 
School.” 

lor instance the Superb, claimed to be 
the most modern warship of the day has 
just been launched, and three more like 
it—the Collingwood, the | “incent, and the 
Rodney, are to be laid down. The last- 
named, by the way, was held in suspense 
until the failure of the Hague Confer- 
ence. At the same time nearly two 
hundred ships have been put out of com- 
mission, some because there are no men 
to man them and others because they 
are unfit for sea. 

Early in the new year Cammell, Laird 
& Co. hope to Jaunch a [British warship 
which will challenge the whole world 
for speed. This is the scout, Swift. 
The new ocean-going destroyer, Mo- 
hawk boasts of having achieved the high- 
est speed on record up to the present, 
namely, thirty-four and one-half knots. 
The cruiser Gibraltar, which has been in 
the hands of the Devonport dockyard 
staff for twenty-five months, is to be 
ready for sea on December 2. Her re- 
fit has cost nearly £1500 a month. 


DREADNAUGHT FAILURES. 


Since the launch of the Dreadnaught, 
when it was alleged an_ enterprising 
American firm alone secured authentic 
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photographs, details of battleship con- 
struction in British yards have been 
stringently guarded. Little is known of 
the Superb. Her guns are put down 
to be 13.5—tremendous weapons, She is 
18,600 tons, carries ten 12-inch guns, 
giving a broadside of 80 per cent. of 
the total fire, with six guns ahead, and 
six astern. Her fixed armour belt is 
eleven inches, she can do 21 knots, and 
her cost is about £1,750,000. The Su- 
perb is the Sooth vessel constructed by 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. 


It is said that Brazil has ordered one 


or two Dreadnaughts. Brazil ought to 
first make certain of the value of this 
much vaunted ship. She has mysteri- 


ously disappeared for some time. Such 
critics as were allowed to be present at 
the recent naval manceuvres in the North 
Sea looked for her in vain. That the 
mammoth vessel is unmanageable, and a 
failure is an impression gradually gain- 
ing ground. She cannot be used at sea, 
and there is hardly a dock large enough 
to accommodate her. Poor Dreadnaught. 


After all it is not ships, but men which 
make a Navy, and I hear it is becoming 
more and more difficult to get recruits 
while those now serving resent the sys- 
tem of silence which is now imposed 
upon the fleets. Rumors do reach the 
outer world from time to time, of dis- 
satisfaction and tyranny. The messing 
arrangements, I am told, are not at all 
what they should be, and contractors, 
with an absolute monopoly are serving 
out whatever stuff they choose. One 
does not write these things as a mere 
matter of gossip, but as a student of the 
times who believes in the Anglo-Saxon 
idea of publicity and full and free dis- 
cussion, except where circumstances 
would make it sheer madness. 


Emil Reich in his little book “Ger- 
many’s Swelled Head,” which is having 
a remarkable sale in England, is con- 
vinced that all Germany's naval prepara- 
tions have only one object in view—a 
conflict with Great Britain. This, from 
one of the foremost German writers of 
the day, should be warning to us not to 


rely too much on bombastic words of un- 
wielding Dreadnaughts. 


AN ARMY IN THE MELTING Por. 


Exactly what would happen if a war 
broke out just now it is difficult to see. 
The British Army, in the words of Gen. 
Lyttelton, chief of the general staff, is in 
the melting pot. If the world will gen- 
erously let us alone for another year or 
two we shall pr bably be able to dish up 
something finer than the world has ever 
seen. General Sir John French is com- 
ing to the War Office, as Inspector-Gen- 
eral of the forces, intent on introducing 
his reforms in drill, messing, gymnastics, 


and so forth, which, on paper, have suc- 
ceeded so well during his tenure of the 
Aldershot command. I hear he means 
to retain most of his old staff, and to 
make things hum at headquarters. 

Then there is the gradual evolution 
of the Territorial Army—the force which 
is to swallow up the Volunteers, and de- 
fend the shores of England against in- 
vaders. Lords—lieutenants of counties, 
who have never done any real work since 
Edward VI. instituted them 358 years 
ago, are now busily forming associations 
whose duties will be to watch over and 
equip the new bodies. It is no doubt a 
wonderful experiment, and if it prospers, 
Mr. Haldane, the War Secretary, will go 
down to posterity as the man who intro- 
duced “Compulsory Volunteering.” 


RIFLE SHOOTING AT INVISIBLE TARGETS. 


A bombshell has been thrown into the 
camp by the Army Council. They have 
come to the conclusion that the present 
system of making marksmen is useless, 
and the “Bull’s-eye” is practically abol- 
ished. Ever since the late Boer war the 
utility of competitions at fixed distances, 
and of a target standing out boldly, with 
flags as wind indicators, and all sorts of 
appliances at the rifleman’s call, have 
been seriously questioned. Now they 
are all to go as far as possible. Com- 
petitions at unknown ranges, at invisible 
targets are rather to be the aim, and the 
recruit is to have much more done for 
him. Unfortunately, as is the way just 
now with the British Treasury, not one 
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word is said about money. The new 
idea, to be carried out properly means a 
good deal of extra cost, and commanding 
officers are at their wits’ end. 


The British Army itself begins to lose 
faith in the Army Council—that body 
which was created with such a flourish 
of trumpets to serve as expert advisors, 
as protectors of Army interests to 
the Secretary of State for war. This 
was about three years ago. But up to 
now they appear to have done nothing 
beyond blindly corroborating all that the 
war minister says and does. One of 
the articles of constitution set forth that 
if there should ever be any difference 
of opinion those in a minority should 
forthwith resign. But there has never 
yet been a single resignation,—a fact 
which suggests there has never been a 
difference of opinion. This, if true, 
means considerable weakness, and a de- 
sire to retain a good salary. ‘This is 
why the latest move—which only goes 
half way—is being seriously criticised. 
It rather flippantly revolutionizes the 
musketry system of the British Army. 
Not only so, but it means serious trouble 
for our great annual shooting festival 
at Bisley—the greatest in the world— 
the festival which made the rifle team 
who came across the water recently 
through the United States to Canada, 
and who are now winning prizes in Aus- 
tralia. The National Rifle Association 
were getting rather fearsome about their 
future existence. One of the articles 
of their faith is that they shall solely en- 
courage rifle shooting among the Volun- 
teers, but from March next the Volun- 
teers are to disappear. Now the mat- 
ter is further complicated. No one be- 
lieves this magnificent institution will be 
allowed, by the people, to suffer in any 
way. Still for the moment we are in 
somewhat of a dilemma. 


VOLUNTEERS WILL Not DIE. 


But the grand old idea of voluntary 
service which arose with the English 
citizen, and produced a purely Volunteer 
Army the like of which the world had 
never seen, is not going to die. Bland- 


ishments of all kinds are being held out 
to the Volunteers to join the new Terri- 
torial Force, and they will do so in large 
numbers for the novelty of the thing as 
much as anything else. But there are 
others who disdain so much war office 
control. These are already meeting to- 
gether and seriously considering the 
question of inaugurating a new free and 
independent volunteer body, or rather to 
continue the old one. They object to 
being “enlisted,” but do not mind being 
“enrolled.” So there is every likelihood 
of Great Britain having in the near fu- 
ture a Regular Army for service over 
seas, a Territorial Army for home de- 
fense, and a Volunteer Army as a reserve 
for both. 


THE CAVALRY. 


Captain Battine, Fifteenth Hussars, 
recently declared to a gathering of ser- 
vice men, that cavalry, in modern war- 
fare, will still deliver the knockdown 
blow. But the question arose “Can cav- 
alry be trained to work with equal skill 
on foot in fire action, and on horseback 
by shock?” He answered in the affirm- 
ative, and instanced the American soldier 
who had managed to learn both in less 
than three years’ training. Continental 
authorities pretty well agree that the 
double role is impossible and British 
opinion is not altogether on Captain Bat- 
tine’s side. It was through trying to 
assimilate the two—mixing up a cavalry- 
man and an infantryman—that all the 
trouble arose in the Fifth Lancers. <A 
number of infantry officers were gazetted 
to this regiment, and were unable to 
change their predilections and training 
in a moment. That is how the “ineffi- 
ciency” of a famous regiment arose, and 
the “scandal” of the dismissal of five of- 
ficers. 


INDIA. 


India is still a source of worry and 
trouble to us. It is not the natives, 
nor agitators, this time, but internal mat- 
ters. Lord Kitchener is ruling with an 
iron hand, and news comes of the resig- 
nation of one of Great Britain’s finest 
soldiers. Sir Bindon Blood, because “he 
is opposed to certain changes.” South 
Africa was named “the mausoleum of 
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reputations,” and India, before we have 
done with it will become known as “The 
Thorn in the British Crown.” It is just 
fifty years since the mutiny broke out, 
and in the Albert Hall on Christmas Day 
all the survivors of the terrible days of 
1857 are to be entertained at dinner. In- 
dia, like the poor, is ever with us. 


Tue New Sworp. 


A new pattern sword is about to be 
adopted for the cavalry. The blade is 
quite straight and light in distinction 
to the old curved and heavy blade and 
it is intended for the thrust in place of 
the “chop.” There is no edge, except 
for eight or nine inches near the tip. 
There a double edge is given the weapon. 
Some time ago the old sword exercise 
was ordered to be dropped in the Alder- 
shot Command, but it will be some time 
before the issue is complete throughout 
the Army. This is said to be another 
“lesson” of the South African war. 

Medical returns show that the Army is 
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surprisingly healthy, and takes a good 
place in the list of nations. More would- 
be recruits are rejected on account of 
bad teeth than anything else, and one is 
sorry to see such a number of men dis- 
charged on account of heart disease. This 
(disease is believed to be developed by 
frequent long route marches, and _ the 
violent system of physical exercise taught 
by the Aldershot school, which has now 
given way to the Swedish style. 


Goodness knows the size of our regu- 
lar standing Army is small enough al- 
ready. Germany, France, Russia, and 
a few other nations could swallow it up 
with very little effort. Yet rumor says 
Mr. Haldane, to save a few more six- 
penses, has an idea of knocking off an- 
other 2,000 men. He has already dis- 
banded nine battalions. It is somewhat 
significant that there has been no mili- 
tary review in honor of our guest the 
German Emperor, and opinion is grow- 
ing that we are ashamed to parade be- 
fore him our depleted battalions. 


“Not only there is not now but there never has been any other nation in the 


world so wholly free from the evils of militarism as is ours. There never has been 
any other large nation, not even China, which for so long a period has had rela- 
tively fo its numbers so small a regular Army as has ours. Never at any time 
in our history has this nation suffered from militarism or been in the remotest 
danger of suffering from militarism. Never at any time of our history has the 
Regular Army been of a size which caused the slightest appreciable tax upon the 
tax paying citizens of the nation. Almost always it has been too small in size 
and underpaid. Never in our entire history has the nation suffered in the least 
particular because too much care has been given to the Army, too much promi- 
nence given it, too much money spent upon it or because it has been too large. 

But again and again we have suffered because enough care has not been given to 
it, because ét has been too small, because there has not been sufficient preparation 
in advance for possible war.’—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
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WITH THE GERMAN ARMY IN 
SOUTHWEST AFRICA 


BY 


ERNEST E. BRANDON 


Mr. Brandon was special correspondent for the Carpe TIMEs in 1904 to 
1900, being attached to the statf of General von Trotha, and later on to the staff 


von Deimling 


s) 


of Col. 


now Commander-in-Chief of the German colonial forces. 


When the charges were made by German transport riders in the employ of the 


German Army in German Southwest Africa, based upon alleged cruel 


treat- 


ment of German officials, Mr. Brandon was appointed by General von Trotha 
to serve on a commission of inquiry to investigate said charges.—Eviror. 


ACOB Morenga is dead!” flashed 
the news to Berlin recently. 
Morenga, the Hottentot de Wet, 

the moving spirit in the great uprising 
in German Southwest Africa, was killed 
by a patrol of Cape mounted police, af- 
ter a hard chase of thirty-six hours 
across the waterless Kalahari desert, in 
the British territory, whither he had fled 
from his German pursuers. Morenga 
was pursued to a gorge in the neighbor- 
hood of the Molopo River, and far into 
the desert where he was finally brought 
to account at a strong position in the 
sand dunes. One troop of the Cape po- 
lice had been in the saddle for thirty- 
six hours, and every man had exerted 
himself to the utmost. 

With the death of Morenga, the cam- 
paign in German Southwest Africa 
comes to a sudden end. Morenga, a 
half civilized Damera native, with a few 
half civilized Hottentots has for four 
years kept the German Army and Ger- 
man domestic politics in a continual fer- 
ment. The Germans have lost nearly 
£,000 men, and have spent over $25,- 
000,000. ‘The uprising in the German 
Reichstag, which ended in the recent dis- 
solving of the Duma, was due to the re- 
volt led by Morenga. Since January, 
1904, Morenga, with the Hottentot guer- 
rillas, has kept a force of 2,000 troops, 
with 100 guns, continually in the field. 
The natives adopted similar tactics to 
those used by the Boers in the South 
African war. 


The policy pursued by the Germans in 
the north of the Protectorate against the 
Hereroes was most inhuman, General 
von Trotha issuing proclamations to the 
effect that the natives were to leave the 
territory on pain of extermination, and 
this edict was carried out to the let- 
ter. So great a fear had the natives of 
surrendering to the Germans that at the 
last stand made by the Hereroes in the 
Waterbury Mountains, survivors num- 
bering many thousand men, women 
and children, fled into the desert where 
they died of thirst and starvation, their 
dead bodies being discovered later by 
German patrols. This policy was car- 
ried on until Colonel von Deimling took 
command of the forces in the south and 
thence-forward the campaign against the 
Hottentots was continued on more hu- 
mane lines. 

The Germans were the most severe 
of all the critics of the British during the 
late Loer war, but what must the great 
general staff of the German Army think 
when their own army is kept in the field 
for over three years by a handful of 
Hottentots? Blunder succeeded blunder 
without any attempt to profit by the les- 
sons taught. The whole time I was in 
the field with the German forces never 
have I seen an advance guard or flank- 
ers placed at a sufficient protective dis- 
tance from the main body of troops so 
as to ensure its safety. Columns march- 
ing through the enemy's country ad- 
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vanced in close order of double files; the 
headquarter staff usually acting as ad- 
vance guard, and if flankers were placed 
out they were only a few yards from 
the column. Scouts have been well 
named the eyes of an army, and an army 
without eyes must suffer for its blind- 
ness, and to this blindness is due the 
great loss suffered by the Germans in 
their campaign against the Hottentots, a 
loss out of proportion to the nature of 
the campaign and the loss sustained by 
the natives. Advancing blindly, column 
after column have marched right into an 
ambuscade, the first warning the Ger- 
mans received of the presence of the 
enemy being a volley fired into the main 
body; not only once has this happened 
but time after time, and yet column com- 
manders refused to profit by past experi- 
ences. A particularly glaring instance 
of this lack of using elementary protec- 
tive measures is afforded by a column 
commanded by Major Von Kamptz 
which was returning to Keetmanshoop 
in March, 1905, with cattle captured 
from Jacob Morenga. The column was 
about two and a quarter miles long and 
was marching through a very dangerous 
country, having entered a gorge, a halt 
was called and as soon as the column 
had settled down to rest, from both sides 
of the ridges of the gorge overhead a 
withering fire was poured upon the hap- 
less Germans, and it was only by the des- 
perate bravery of a young lieutenant 
named Von Stocke, who, without wait- 
ing for orders, scaled the sides of the 
gorge and put the enemy to flight. Two 
days later the same column was again 
ambushed, the Germans losing sixteen 
men on this occasion and the native loss 
being nil. The disaster on both these 
occasions could easily have been avoided 
had proper precautions been taken by 
scouting. 

The same remarks apply to camps, the 
outposts being placed only a few yards 
from the camp and affording no protec- 
tion whatever. Thus, had the enemy 
with whom the Germans were dealing 
been more intelligent than the Hotten- 
tots, a very great blow must have been 
inflicted on the German Arms. 


ARMY 


IN SOUTH AFRICA 


NEGLECT OF WOUNDED. 


The German Army is looked upon as 
the model army and the greatest military 
machine in the world, but in many points 
the Germans are far behind other pow- 
ers, especially is this fact noticeable in 
their treatment, or I should say neglect, 
of their own killed and wounded in the 
field. On many occasions the killed 
have been left for days unburied and in 
many instances the bodies have not been 
buried at all, but left to bleach in the 
sun and become food for vultures. In 
the operations in the Karras Mountains 
against Jacob Morenga the Hottentot 
outposts fired on the advancing Germans, 
killing one man and wounding an officer 
and two men. The column continued to 
advance, the wounded being left behind 
with only two men to protect them from 
the enemy, and it was not until twenty- 
four hours later that the wounded were 
brought into camp. Had the Germans 
been fighting a civilized power, leaving 
the wounded behind on the field would 
not have mattered much as they would 
have been well treated had they fallen 
into the enemy’s hands, but with the 
Hottentots it is altogether different, as 
they would have slaughtered unmerci- 
fully any German who fell into their 
hands. 


TRANSPORT DIFFICULTIES. 


Germany's greatest trouble in dealing 
with the revolt in a prompt and satisfac- 
tory manner is partly due to the great 
difficulty experienced in getting supplies 


up from the coast. |Keetmanshoop, the 
base of operations in the south, is three 
weeks’ trek from the base of supplies 
on the coast, over a sandy and waterless 
country, and owing to the great mortality 
among the transport animals on account 
of the absence of water it is very diffi- 
cult to maintain a regular service of sup- 
plies, with the result that when a column 
goes out to an attack it cannot follow 
up a victory owing to not having suffi- 
cient supplies and ammunition. It was 
this transportation difficulty that caused 
the recent trouble in the Reichstag, 
Parliament refusing to vote the necessary 
supplies to build a railway, but since 
then the work of building the line is be- 
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ing proceeded with. Between the coast 
and the base of operations the transpor- 
tation is worked by so-called Boers, the 
majority of whom consist of Americans 
and Britishers, who were recruited from 
British South Africa. These men and 
the Germans soon came into conflict and 
several making their way back to Cape- 
town where they brought all kinds of 
charges against the German authorities. 
The Cape Press took the matter in hand 
and finally I was asked by General Von 
Trotha to hold an inquiry into the treat- 
ment of foreign subjects employed with 
the German Army. After examining a 
number of men I found that one officer 
was guilty of flogging two American and 
three British subjects; the officer was 
punished and the matter allowed to drop. 

The operations have been a splendid 
lesson in colonial warfare to the German 
Army, this being the first native cam- 
paign of any magnitude in which the 
Germans have been engaged. Generally 
speaking the Protectorate troops have 
shown a ready adaptability to the altered 
conditions of warfare and were it not for 
the friction and jealousy which exists 
between the headquarter staff and sub- 
commands, better results might have been 
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achieved. The conduct of the men in 
the field is excellent and everything to 
be desired from a disciplinary point of 
view. Throughout my sojourn with 
the German Army I have never seen a 
German soldier the worse for drink, 
though, as a rule, as much drink could be 
purchased at a cheap rate as any man 
wished to buy, but the Army ration of 
alcohol is sufficient to satisfy the average 
soldier who is keen on saving as much 
as possible out of his pay which is ten 
dollars (40 marks) a month. The whole 
force empleyed in German Southwest 
Africa are volunteers from the Imperial 
Army in Germany and known as the 
Protectorate troops, receiving a special 
rate of pay, the commissioned ranks be- 
ing very generously treated, a lieutenant 
receiving $130 a month with rations and 
an equipment allowance of $325. 

Employed by the Germans are a num- 
ber of ex-Boer commandants who fought 
with the Boers in the late South African 
campaign and one of them one day made 
a very forcible remark to me: He said, 
“Had we had the Germans to fight in- 
stead of the British the Vieurkluer 
would now be fying over the United 
States of South Africa.” 


“The first sergeant of a Company, if a good man, must be one of such execu- 


tive and administrative ability, and such knowledge of his trade, as to be worth 


far more than we at present pay him. The same is true of the regimental ser- 
geant-major. These men should be men who had fully resolved to make the 
Army a life occupation and they shouldtbe able to look forward to ample reward; 
while only men properly qualified should be given a chance to secure these final 
rewards. The increase over the present pay need not be great in the lower grades 
for the first one or two enlistments, but the increase should be marked for the non- 
commissioned officers of the upper grades who serve long enough to make it evi- 
dent that they intend to stay permanently in the Army, while additional pay should 
be given for high qualifications in target practice. The position of warrant of- 
ficer should be established, and there should be not only an increase of pay, but 
an increase of privileges and allowances and dignity, so as to make the grade open 
to non-commissioned officers capable of filling them desirably from every stand- 
point.”—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 





OUR NATION 


BY 
PHILA BUTLER BOWMAN 








Long years ago, God launched a ship. 

And on the pennant which she flung, 

The welcoming breeze revealed His name 
Inscribed in our beloved tongue. 

Then rose the seas to fright her prow, 
The tempest blackened overhead, 

Stooped down, and battered with the deeps, 
—Night walked the waves with awful tread, 
And then,—God sent a Star. 
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And by its gracious, guiding light 

The fair ship rode, with precious freight 
Of human hopes, divinely taught, 

Of human aims, divinely great. 

Till burst the reeking cloud of war 

To cleave the ship with leaden storm, 
To stain with red her wav’ring course, 
And palsy every guiding arm, 
Then,—God a Pilot sent. 
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Oh, Mighty Builder of the Ships, 

Once more write “Love” where now stands “ 

Choose thou a Pilot, thou a Star 

To guide us in a nation’s need 

Not kings, who rule with iron hand 

Can lead a nation on in peace, 

Nor emperors, with jewelled pen 

Grave us a name that sha!] not cease, 
—But God’s Ambassador. 
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FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY JAMES McNEIL WHISTLER, WHEN A CADET AT THE 
U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY, IN 1855. 
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FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY JAMES McNEIL WHISTLER, WHEN A CADET AT THE 
U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY. 
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ON POST 1N CAMP: FIRST HALF HOUR. 


This and the succeeding pictures of the series published in this issue are from original sketches by 
James A. McNeil Whistler, while a cadet at the U. S. Military Academy, recently unearthed by Captain 
Wm. Baird (U. S. A. Retired) and presented by him to the Academy. 





WHISTLER’S CADET DRAWINGS. 


ON POST IN CAMP: SECOND HALF HOUR. 
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ON POST IN CAMP: THIRD HALF HOUR. 


ON POST IN CAMP: LAST HALF HOUR. 





WHISTLER’S CADET DRAWINGS 


BY 


COLONEL CHARLES R. W. LARNED, U. S. A. 


UBLIC interest in Whistler as man 
P and artist has not diminished since 
that interesting and somewhat 
fantastic personality has passed out 
of the arena of current events. Time 
has already begun to mellow the concep- 
tion of the man, his work and his ideals, 
and a more dignified figure than the hero 
of the periodical press and the _ para- 
grapher is looming in public conception 
as it begins to be understood that there 
has passed away a real master of art 
craft and a character of great originality 
and force. All the bizarrerie with which 
Whistler enveloped himself constituted 
for the time being an almost impencetra- 
ble mask to the world at large, and to 
that world the figure within assumed a 
purely fantastic shape whose actions, ut- 
terances, objectives and appearance were 


at all times unreal and disjointed. That 
which interested society outside the im- 
mediate circle of his few intimates, was 
the account of his amusing and some- 
what quixotic passages at arms with the 
various philistines who ran athwart his 
career, as well as with a few individuals 
of his own environment with whom he 
had differences which he deemed worthy 
of his lance. 

The true Whistler was revealed per- 
haps only to a few most intimate friends 
and associates as a master of art, of pro- 
found insight, high ideals, and surpass- 
ing technical skill. However erratic in 
personal intercourse and public act, his 
errancy never let him depart in the small- 
est particular from the high standard he 
had set in his devotion to his mistress, 
Art. 
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Whistler was temperamentally and 
primarily an artist, with all that sensi- 
tiveness of nature which belongs to the 
children of the Muse, and in all depart- 
ments of his craft he was pre-eminent. 
It is out of place here to enter into any 
technical discussion of his artistic range 
and accomplishment, but it is worth while 
to note in connection with the drawings 
here published that the one department 
of his trade in which he is without a rival 
to-day is in his mastery of the line as an 
etcher. Whistler’s supremacy in this re- 
gard lay in his marvelous power of econ- 
omy in medium with a maximum of ex- 
pression. Perhaps no one has ever 
equaled him in the ability to relate so 
much with so little. Action ever present 
in an intense degree is coupled with 
tonality, light, shade, distance; height 
and depth are all written in lines so 
magically few in number as to inspire 
wonder on the part of the beholder that 
the human eye could be so true and so 
penetrating in its interpretation of the 
complex phenomena of the visible world 
and that at the same time the hand could 
be so inerrent in their rendering, ap- 
parently without effort and with a rapid- 
ity that appears miraculous. 

As a memorial of his connection with 
it, the Military Academy at West Point 
possesses seven drawings by Whistler. 
These are here given. Two of them 
were executed while under instruction 
in the Department of Drawing; and the 
other five, recently acquired, are original 
sketches thrown off for the amusement 
of himself and his companions, prob- 
ably during his earlier days at the in- 
stitution. These latter are a gift to the 
Academy by Captain William Baird, 
U. S. A., Retd., who in a letter to me 
accompanying them describes them as 
having been found by him in an old al- 
bum or scrap book that belonged to his 
mother which he extracted from a box 
of books that had been packed away and 
was almost falling to pieces. His fa- 
ther, Gen. Absalom Baird, a graduate of 
distinguished gallantry, was stationed at 
West Point as assistant professor of 
mathematics from 1853 to 1859, during 
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a short portion of which period he was 
in contact with Whistler. 

These drawings have a peculiar inter- 
est to all West Pointers as memorabilia 
of the association with their Alma Mater 
of a man of undoubted greatness in his 
vocation, and of unusual powers of mind 
and of character. His genius demands 
increasing respect from the world in pro- 
portion as his work stands aloof from 
his temperamental peculiarities and con- 
flicts. He was perfectly fearless in his 
adherence to his standards both personal 
and artistic, and he did not hesitate to 
stand at bay with his back against the 
wall of his convictions, fighting with the 
keen rapier of his wit the whole world 
of convention and _ prejudice. And 
Whistler has come off victorious even 
against such redoubted antagonists as 
Ruskin, the idol of the century, who, al- 
though not to be classed among the phil- 
istine rabble, found himself nevertheless 
in the ranks of Whistler’s unsparing 
critics. 

Whatever the merits of the contro- 
versy that raged around him through- 
out his career, West Point rejoices in 
the courage and independence of his 
magnificent fight, the keenness of his log- 
ical weapon, his defiant fidelity to his 
convictions; and especially in his un- 
wavering loyalty to West Point and its 
traditions, which remained to his dying 
day one of his liveliest sentiments. He 
always regarded himself a West Pointer 
and experienced a genuine regret that 
his connection with the academy was sev- 
ered by the unfortunate circumstance 
that “Silicon was not a gas.” It may, 
however, be confidently assumed that 
Nature knew what she was about in es- 
tablishing this fact, both as regards the 
function of Silicon itself, and also as to 
its bearing upon the career of this dis- 
tinguished genius. Whatever share West 
Point may have had in shaping the per- 
sonal character of James A. McNeil 
Whistler, natural sequence of her train- 
ing, the technical military career, might 
have fatally distorted and obscured an 
ability designed by Providence for other 
uses. 
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HE review of the imperial Japan- 
ese troops which has just taken 
place in honor of the Emperor’s 

birthday, recalls to me the review of last 
year, which had a deeper significance 
than usually attaches to that ceremony. 
All the troops participating had but re- 
cently risked their lives on the field of 
battle for the man who reviewed them 
on that day. In order that this birth- 
day of the Heaven-born one might be 
happy, these troops had suffered all the 
dangers and privations that a modern 
war entails; many of them knew by bit- 
ter experience, the pains of wounds and 
sickness ; they had left thousands of their 
friends and neighbors, comrades in bat- 
tle, in the fields and trenches of Man- 
churia. But now all their trouble and 
suffering were over, and they were to 
have that inestimable privilege of appear- 
ing in the presence of their Sovereign, 
with the proud consciousness that they 
had merited his gracious approval. Their 
dead comrades were forgotten—had they 
not had the blessed privilege of dying 
for their Emperor? 


All Tokyo and all Japan, who could 
get there, were present on that festive 


day. The great crowd of wooden-shod 
peasants pushed and scrambled and 
fought good naturedly to get within 
view; hundreds of officers, in all the 
splendor of their full dress uniforms, hur- 
ried there in rickshaws, carriages, or on 
foot, to take the place reserved for them; 
high ranking military and naval officials, 
the big men of the war, drove up in 
carriages, their numerous medals attest- 
ing their long and honorable service. The 
Japanese civilian, too, was there in ill- 
fitting frock coat and ancient silk hat— 
a most ridiculous costume for the Japan- 
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ese. Foreign military and naval at- 
tachés added variety to the scene with 
their varied uniforms. A few hundred 
yards across the plain, twenty thousand 
men—cavalry, infantry and _ artillery, 
waited patiently, the coming of their Em- 
peror. 


Through the good offices of our 
embassy I was “permitted and admit- 
ted” to much of interest and importance 
otherwise unobtainable. I remember 
studying with peculiar interest the per- 
sonalities of the commander-in-chief of 
the army, Marquis Oyama, and “the 
Emperor’s right hand,” the statesman— 
Admiral Ito—the two men who had 
made one of the most remarkable wars 
in the history of the world. There were 
also, Yamagata, representing “the power 
behind the throne,’ General Nishi, the 
man of few words and a rare quality of 
the Japanese smile, who was in com- 
mand of the splendid division which re- 
pulsed the second attack at Motien Pass, 
and last, but in the order of accomplish- 
ment—first—Kuroki, who played the 
great game of war with a master hand! 
And I realized that before me was the 
representative spirit of the dead and 
gone romance, living reality and_ future 
accomplishment of the “Samurai.” And 
then, I may add, for the first time I un- 
derstood the strength of faith that lies 
behind the “Japanese smile.” 


The approach of the Emperor was her- 
alded by the shouts and cries of the 
thousands lining the road which led to 
the place of review. The immense royal 
coach, gorgeous in its gold trimmings, 
at last entered the grounds, amidst the 
great enthusiasm of the people. The 
Emperor appeared cold and impassive— 
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apparently unconscious of all external 
things. The Emperor of Japan will 
never lead his Cavalry hosts to the charge 
—that, at least, was apparent, as the 
grooms led out a fat, gentle-looking Chi- 
nese pony upon which his Imperial High- 
ness was to mount. While several of- 
ficers held the pony, others assisted him 
to mount—and the great review was on. 
His Majesty is only in the fifties, but he 
looks older by reason of a very apparent 
feebleness. Near him, also mounted, of 
course, was the Crown Prince Fushimi, 
and members of the staff, while a detail 
kept immediate guard of the royal per- 
son. The crown prince is small and 
slight, and lacks the dignity of bearing 
which distinguishes his father. In the 
stand and about the grounds, to the rear 
of the royal party, was a brilliant and 
diverse group of spectators, most of 
them in uniform, representing the var- 
ious embassies. The comparatively few 
outsiders, all attired in the strictly re- 
quired frock coat or full dress, are ad- 
mitted only by special invitation. 


“Banzai Nippon!” On the impressive 
silence rose the strains of the Japanese 
national hymn and in it to at least one 
hearer, sounded the cry of battlefields of 
the armies of the world! 


After the troops had been presented, 
the Emperor, accompanied by his large 
staff of Japanese and foreign officers, 
rode at a walk around them. He was 
evidently quite unusued to a horse, and 
rode in a curiously awkward and con- 
strained position—which, by the way, is 
not at all strange in a country where 
the art of horseback riding is still in its 
infancy. The Infantry veterans passed 
in review, keeping distance and _ align- 
ment quite accurately. Each company, 
upon arriving within about 30 paces of 
the reviewing stand assumed the Ger- 
man “goose-step’—which, however 
pleasing it may be when executed by 
the Germans, looked strangely ridiculous 
in the small Japanese. Their general 
appearance was all the more creditable 
when the poor quality, cut, and fit of their 
uniforms is taken into consideration. The 
Artillery passed at a trot, with distances 
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and intervals fairly well kept. The ar- 
tillery horse is small—too small, it would 
seem, for the purpose. <A great deal of 
mobility in that arm had not been re- 
quired in the recent war, which was per- 
haps fortunate for the Japanese. The 
tongues of the limbers and caissons were 
quite low—about to the height of the 
horse’s knees. The appearance of the 
Cavalry was unexpectedly good; the 
horses, while small, were apparently in 
good condition and were well groomed. 
They seemed fairly well gaited, although 
the trot was very slow—certainly not 
more than six miles per hour. Like 
some Continental Cavalry, they have the 
double rank, which is quite contrary to 
our own ideas on the subject. Neither 
officers or men have a good seat accord- 
ing to our standard; but at that they 
rode better than the Artillery. 


The Emperor sat motionless as each 
company, battery and troop filed by. Of 
what was he thinking as he gazed at 
these representatives of his splendid 
Army? Pride and satisfaction in their 
recent victories, surely. They had risk- 
ed their lives freely and even eagerly 
for their country as personified in him; 
they had suffered in hospital and field, 
gratefully sacrificing their thousands for 
the cause. But was his mind on their 
past deeds or on future possibilities—was 
he content to leave this splendid sword 
to, perhaps, rust in its sheath, or did he 
see it flashing brightly on other and 
stranger fields? Perhaps the peace of 
the world and the stability of his empire 
depend upen the answer. 


Here I would touch on a point, which 
seemed to me the point of strength of the 
Japanese Army. Its thousands of 
troops act and think as one man. 
This, and a wonderful tactical — skill 
which enables him to meet every situa- 
tion, is what the foreigner does not count 
upon in “Nippon Denji.” And in this 
age of mathematical warfare, they are 
qualities which count in the same de- 
gree with smokeless powder. 


The review was over; amidst the 
plaudits of the people, the coach of state 
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rolled on its way to the mysterious walled 
palace. The thousands of flags, and the 
click of countless geta on the pavement, 
were the only reminders of that great 
occasion. Baldly speaking, it was but 
a review of some 20,000 troops by their 
hereditary commander-in-chief; but it 
would profit us, and other nations as well, 
to learn well its significant lessons. “‘Nip- 
pon Denji” smiles broadest as he places 
his miniature artillery in the position, 
where it will accomplish, through saga- 
cious handling, as much, and maybe more 
than the enemy’s guns, half again as ade- 
quate. While we fight with the full 
strength and value of the latest accoutre- 
ments of war—the Makaki fight with a 
completeness of information and_ skill, 
personal sacrifice—and a smile as imper- 
turbable and unreadable as that of his 
own Dai-butsu) at Kamakura. The 
Makaki soldier is not wasteful of 
anything—not even of his courage. His 
valor is splendid—and discreet. He does 
not “bare his breast” to the enemy’s 
shrapnel when nothing is to be gained by 
it. Rather—he gets under cover— 
thereby preserving his life and services 
for his emperor. And in just such a mo- 
ment of enforced inaction, you would find 
him intently studying the enemy’s game. 
Just so is his imperial head studying 
to-day the gigantic chances of a game 
with us, and in the scheming diplomatic 
way of Japan, is playing out small 
trumps to locate the positions of the 
bowers. 





Let us note just a few recent de- 
tails of her manceuvres, which, in 
themselves are scarcely noticeable, but 
which, we may be sure have their sig- 
nificance. For the first time Japan 
(Heathen Japan) will send an accredited 
minister to the Holy See, and the Pope 
will appoint an Apostolic delegate to 
Japan. Moreover, the Pontiff has ac- 
cepted from a Japanese of high position 
the gift of a building site in Tokio upon 
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which there will be constructed a Bene- 
dictine church and monastery. Secondly, 
Prince Kiniyoshi Kuni of Japanese 
royalty, has been admitted to serve in 
the Imperial Guards of the Kaiser Wil- 
helm. Thirdly, the seal of the Katipu- 
nan, the revolutionary society in the 
Philippines, bears the representation of 
a Filipino and a Japanese fraternally 
clasping hands. In regard to this lat- 
ter matter, however, my personal belief 
founded on a fair knowledge of the is- 
lands, is that the Filipinos who would 
prefer the Japanese to take them over, 


are in a decided minority. Here also 
we may note, that Japan has raised her 
legations to the rank of embassies. As 


very little straws may “show the way 
the wind blows,” is it not in the order 
of things that these details of progres- 
sion have, as I have said before, a sig- 
nificance ? 


Go and live a year in Japan and study 
its people and its rice-paddies where 
they grow three blades for one. Nippon 
makes everything count. We have big 
guns and big men—Japan has ‘Maka- 
kis’ and her guns are necessarily sacri- 
ficed to the size of her horses. But 
“Nippon Denji” behind the gun is a per- 
fect piece of mechanism, and no emotion- 
al or personal thought will ever inter- 


fere with this quality. Ly this, no one 
must imagine that he of Japan is de- 
void of senses and emotions. On the 


contrary he is possessed of the finest 
and loftiest, and respects them to a re- 
markable degree. Love for his em- 
peror and his country and regard for his 
ancestors and traditions, are at once his 
earthly and spiritual inspiration. In 
the balance with these of the individual 
man, there is taken no present, selfish 
account. The beautiful ethics of Buddha 
have, of course, made many converts and 
adherents in Nippon. But the religion 
of the Emperor and the nation, Shin- 
toism, is by the sign of the Torii—the 
faith of Old Japan! 


eee 
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TO MY WIFE 


(The following verses are by Captain Celwyn E. Hampton, 21st Infantry, from the 
Spanish of C. Penaranda. When the American troops occupied Manila, in 1898, the Twen- 
ty-third Infantry was assigned to Malata Barracks. In one of the rooms there, in a small 
locker, that had been left behind by the Spanish troops, when they evacuated the place, 
Captain Hampton found these verses written in December, 1875. Very favorably impressed, he 
put them away among his belongings for translation when he had some leisure time. The 
matter passed from his mind during the exciting events which followed, and it was not until 
the end of the year that he thought of the verses again, but they had been mislaid, and it was 
not until a year later that he found them, just as he was starting on a trip to Siassi and 
Bongao, aboard the transport Bolinao. The following translation was made on that voyage.) 


Hark! in a few brief moments the story of the passing year 
Will be a finished chapter in the book of our two blended lives. 
A confused murmur fills all the street with voiceless sobs 
And, for the dying year, funereal chants intones. 


So let us now, my own dear wife, close all the doors, 

And fly away unto the world of happy memories. 

How sweet the thronging thoughts of joys that now are past and gone, 
As, one by one, they join the constant stream 

That keeps our hearts’ oasis ever fresh, 

And ever fruitful of our present bliss. 


How sweetly sleeps our little child—the tender hostage of our love— 
Soothed by the touches of her rosy dreams. 

A happy presage lies upon her face for all the coming years; 

For kisses tremble on her lips, 

And o’er her eyes Aurora’s hand but draws the curtain of the coming dawn. 


Then let us strike a balance for the year, 

And settle all our old accounts with that remorseless keeper, Time: 
Praying the pages of our ledger show 

We owe no debt save that of gratitude. 

So that we fall not into error, like the thoughtless ones 

Who strive but to forget that they have lived. 


Within the covers of the ponderous tome 

In which the annals of the year are writ, 

The leaves that bear the story of our life 

Are like the petals of a wondrous rose. 

Whose heart breathes nought but pleasure and a sweet perfume. 


Dear, thou lovest me, I know, unalterably and true; 

And I adore thee as the star of all my fondest hopes. 

Pray that our love continue firm as the hard, immobile rock, 
Peaceful as flows the woodland’s rippling stream, 

Or as blue sky, unflecked by storm or cloud. 


Doubt not the transports of our joy are pleasing in the sight of heaven; 
The pathway that we tread is flower-strewn by angel’s hands, 

And in the twilight of the dawn I hear, 

Dimly in sleep, confused, the sound of kisses and of laughter low, 

Like to the rustling of an angel’s wings. 
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Our hearth shall be our temple, where no others come, 
To desecrate, with impious step, our altar’s sanctity; 
The holy incense of our love shall burn before it, 
And the calm current of our lives run ever on. 


Not as the rushing surface torrent flows, 

Draining the life-blood from the parent fields, 

Nor like the flaming lightning flash, blinding the eye, then lost; 

But like the spring, whose flow is constant, fresh and pure, 

Or like the moonbeam’s silvery light, that weaves a love song in its threads. 


So shall the new year prove to be a blessed fountain, 

From whose depths happiness and peace shall come to brighten every day. 
But if thy tender heart be torn by horror of conflicting doubt, 

Dear, hear me always, and let not doubt keep silence ’twixt us two. 


When once, within two human hearts, there burn the fires of love, 
There falls no winter’s snow so cold as can extinguish them. 

Tho, even under Death’s cold hand they smolder, they die not, 
But in another life, revive to feed upon its breath and flame again 


Once I sailed the trackless waters of tempestuous seas; 

On all its shores no port whose blest protection I could claim, 
Until I saw the light within thine eyes, which led 

Unto the haven of thy tender arms, 

Unto the safety of thy loving heart. 


Then fear not, thou, 

That he, who once the perils of that sea hath known and fought against, 
May ever leave the sheltering port that guards from storm and stress, 

To venture on its waters dark, and be the sport of angry winds and waves. 


Should adverse fortune vex the peaceful current of our life, 
We'll count it no disgrace to bear; 

For truly great and noble hearts are noblest in the evil time. 
And tho not born a king, there is a better crown. 


If ever, in the life to come God shall decree, 

That recollections of the past shall die and be no more; 
Ii, then, my soul shall lose its light and fire of love, 

Or turn to be indifferent— 

But no! it cannot be! 

Heaven knows how well I love thee; and that all my life 
Shall be but memory of the past: 

Thine, still, for me the only form 

In which is aught of happiness, content and peace. 


So ever may it be! 

Sweet angel of my dreams, as these last moments pass away, 
May we two say, with happy hearts, and faces clear of all deceit, 
“We have not lost the gem of life, 

For we have loved, and so we know that we have lived.” 
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A SKATING 


HE first winter we spent at Camp 

TT Poplar River was full of inter- 

esting experiences; but there is 

one, connected with my favorite sport 

that has left an indelible impression on 
my memory. 

Our camp was quite near the river, 
which afforded excellent opportunity for 
the sport. So I was in my element. 
About thirty yards away was the river. 
Beyond it we could see across the valley 
for miles. The barrenness of the coun- 
try on the other side of the stream was 
only relieved by a few scattering bushes 
marking the course of a tributary stream 
that only had its life in the wettest wea- 
ther. The near bank of the river was 
higher ground for some distance, then 
it abruptly dropped to the level. On 
this projecting bluff was situated our lit- 
tle camp. Below was a clump of trees 
on the farther side of which the water 
wagon trail started to zigzag up the bluff 
to our camp. ‘The river gently turned 
out just above the wooded patch, then 
swung back toward the camp, a few hun- 
dred yards below; and a mile and a half 
down stream, it emptied into the Mis- 
souri. 

We had been at Poplar River only a 
short time and since our arrival, the con- 
duct of the red men had changed con- 
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siderably. We came in spite of their 
protests and they had not received us 
with open arms. As time went on, the 


feeling of enmity had grown. They 
became more and more surly. Their 


every move seemed a _ veiled menace; 
they appeared to breathe treachery. The 
uneasy feeling among the warriors final- 
ly came to a head, and their anger and 
dislike was demonstrated by their send- 
ing us word, couched in no unmistakable 
language, to vacate the post within seven 
days. 

We were so outnumbered, having but 
two small companies to their five hun- 


dred or more, that we were practically 
helpless insomuch as we could not safe- 
ly forbid them the camp, which they 
overran at will, so it was found neces- 
sary to carry arms at all times. Even 
on their way to the sutler’s store, a few 
hundred yards distant, the Indian bucks 
sometimes lifted the coat-tails of passing 
officers and men, to ascertain whether or 
not they were armed. The time had 
come, since the attitude of the braves 
was so menacing, that it was not deemed 
safe for anyone to go out of hailing dis- 
tance of the camp alone. 
Now I was not in the least afraid to 
around. In fact, I rather prided 
myself on having always gotten along 
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famously with the Indians as I had learn- 
ed their speaking language, and they had 
always been friendly with me. How- 
ever, the very day previous to the one of 
which I speak, I took particular pains 
to be gracious and speak to an old war- 
rior in the store. But for the first time 
in my experience, my cheery “How 
coda” was grudgingly answered by a 
surly, guttural, “How.” Nevertheless, 
that made little impression on me, and 
that morning I was making plans to go 
skating. I had already been out skat- 
ing that winter and so was anticipating 
much pleasure. My husband did not 
skate so he gave me permission to go 
with a brother officer who was fond of 
the sport. He cautioned me however 
not to go further than the clump of trees 
at the foot of the bluff. “Not even,” 
he said, “as far as the water wagon 
trail.” 

It was a glorious December day. The 
ice was in perfect condition. A heavy 
fall of snow had covered everything with 
a solid sheet of white, but a keen wind 
had swept the glassy ice clean and made 
it doubly tempting. The air was in- 
tensely coll; a dry, crisp, cold that was 
invigorating to the mind as well as to 
the body. 

After we had been out for some time, 
I became tired of traversing just the slip 
of ice that lay in plain view of the camp, 
and circling across the forty-foot river. 
So I laughingly told my escort that I 
was going down farther to seek new 
fields of adventure. He very seriously 
remonstrated with me, at which I became 
piqued. 

“Why shouldn’t I go, if I want to?” 
[ exclaimed. 

“Well, your husband particularly ad- 
vised you not to go down any farther.’ 

“But that was because he was afraid 
of the Indians annoying me; but you 
can see for yourself that there are none 
about. It would be ridiculous for me to 
restrict myself, when I see that there is 
no danger. My husband was only wor- 
ried on that account.” I really saw no 
cause for alarm; and now since I had 
thought of it, was eager to go. 

“IT shall not take the responsibility, 
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for I do not approve of your going any 
farther,” the officer said. 

“Oh, I will take the responsibility,” 
[ answered promptly. So off I went, 
skimming along at a rapid pace, and re- 
luctantly followed by my escort. I knew 
that I was fleeter than he on my skates, 
and so felt that further resistance on his 
part would be in vain. 

The ice here was excellent, and, like 
the proverbial fruit, this forbidden field 
seemed even better than that which had 
been advised. 

[ was swiftly nearing the trees on the 
left bank, and my friend was yet far 
behind, when my attention was attracted 
to the thin bushes on the opposite bank, 
at my right. I turned casually to look, 
as I came abreast of them, when, to my 
utter amazement, two Indians stood erect 
from behind the protecting shrubbery, 
with the effect of rising slowly from the 
bowels of the earth. 

They were enveloped in long white 
blankets, over which each wore an out- 
side covering of unbleached muslin. The 
blankets covered their heads, only allow- 
ing the small oval of their faces to be 
seen, and the lower ends of the blankets 
trailed in the snow, quite hiding their 
feet. The effect was ghastly. Their 
appearance was so unexpected and so 
silent as they merely stood up noiseless- 
ly, and looked at me. 

The glimpse of their dark sinister 
faces, with the shining eyes and cruel 
thin lips, was enough to startle anyone 
in an unexpected meeting. Out here 
on the plains, however, where all had 
been tenantless and lonely, to have these 
two weird figures loom up and stand 
looking at one with purposeful eyes, was 
enough to make me scream,—which I 
promptly did. 

As I screamed in passing them I saw 
the Indians fling their arms free of their 
blankets, and as the white robes flapped 
back, I caught a glimpse of weapons 
upon both. They were strong warriors 
out for mischief; and I shuddered as I 
thought how they must have been there 
in hiding ever since I had been out; and 
realized that their eyes must have fol- 
lowed me all the time. I passed them 
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before I understood the situation, and 
then it was too late to go back. 

Of course, I was nearer the intruders 
than my companion, and he called to me 
asking me if they were armed, to which 
I answered, “Yes.” We both realized 
then, that it was the purpose of the In- 
dians to catch me alive rather than dead. 
I glanced back apprehensively, and dis- 
covered that the two silent ones had 
started after me, cutting across the river 
toward the trees on the other bank, in- 
tending to intercept me on the land. I 
also realized that in so doing, they had 
separated me from my companion, to 
whom they paid no attention whatso- 
ever, and that I was at their mercy, hav- 
ing only myself to rely upon for my es- 
cape. Their approach was as noiseless, 
relentless and heartless as fate. It quick- 
ened the love of freedom in my heart 
and lent wings to my heels, as the stride 
of my skates grew longer and swifter. 

My escort called to me in English, 
which of course the Indians did not un- 
derstand, “Make for the water wagon 
trail,’ and so I did. 

I had the start of the blanketed pur- 
suers, and I also had skates to aid me, 
while they had to cross the glassy ice, 
wearing moccasins. Yes, I had skates 
now, but when I got to shore they would 
be of no further assistance and I would 
lose time in getting them off. Then it 
suddenly flashed over me, that I did not 
have the key to my skates. At that mo- 
ment it was reposing in my escort’s 
pocket. 

What should I do! The skates would 
not possibly pull off, and I could not 
go up the hill with them on. Ice 
skates are convenient pedal accessories 
when one is on a smoothly frozen sur- 
face, but for overland traveling they 
have never been extremely popular. As 
I thought how impossible it would be to 
procure the key, I remembered that I 
was wearing buttoned boots,—there was 
yet a chance. 

I skirted the miniature wood, and soon 
gained the shore. Not a moment must 
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be lost, for the Indians were cutting 
through the trees on the slope and I 
knew their intention was to head me off 
on my way to Camp. My only hope 
was to make better time than they and 
I had further to go. However, I had 
the advantage of the trail which was fair- 
ly well beaten, while they had the hill- 
side and snowdrifts to encounter. 

Without hesitation, I balanced myself, 
first on one foot and then the other and 
ripping open my shoes, slipped them off 
with the skates still attached. I then 
clutched the loaded shoes in my hand and 
started up the trail. 

I had always been fleet on my feet; 
but never before had I tried to make 
time up a hill in my stocking feet and 
along a road of roughly beaten snow. 
The wheels had made ice ridges in it, 
that bruised and cut my feet. One of 
the shoes dropped, and with anxious 
haste, I gathered it up and plunged on, 
Even my short walking skirt was an im- 
pediment to my progress but away I 
hiked for dear life up the incline. 

Never had the way seemed so long, 
though never before had I expected each 
minute to be stopped by two ghost-like 
figures. Fearfully I kept watching for 
their appearance in the path ahead or 
just back of me. Up the hill, I ran, 
catching first my dress, then my breath. 
Above was the guard tent. If I could 
make that I would be safe. Would 
the red men appear before I could reach 
it? 

The last few steps I was without defi- 
nite thought or aim. I was running 
at top speed and the muscles kept work- 
ing themselves. I had forgotten to fear. 
In a moment more I reached the guard 
tent and as I saw the sentry spring to- 
ward me, I dropped exhausted and un- 
conscious onto the snow. 

It was not until sometime later, that 
I came to myself a few yards distant in 
my own tent. And then it was, as I 
looked into my husband’s anxious face 
that I realized the danger was past, and 
that I had won out in the race. 
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R. JOHN PEEVY pulled down 

1) the sleeves of his threadbare 

coat over his frayed and soiled 

cuffs. He settled his big convex-lensed 

spectacles firmly on the bridge of his 
high, thin nose. 

“Kwai,” he said, speaking in Chi- 
nese, “you may admit the patients.” 

In they came, one by one, stout, 
middle-aged Chinamen, with now and 
then a worn looking younger China- 
man. The fees which passed in return 
for mysterious looking bottles from a 
high-shelf behind the doctor’s desk 
were in chop dollars—two dollars 
seemed to be both the maximum and 
the minimum of the doctor’s fees. 
There were but ten patients who came 
this morning. The business was fall- 
ing off, falling off rapidly. Doctor 
Peevy remembered vividly those first 
years of Hong Kong, when his office on 
the Queen’s Road was thronged daily 
with innumerable solemn Chinamen, 
who gladly paid ten and even twenty 
dollars for a small vial—half the size 
of the present ones—of Dr. Peevy’s 
Famous Re-Vitalizer. 

But, alas, even in Chinatown in 
Hong Kong, knowledge is becoming 
rapidly disseminated, and the high- 
class merchants who once thronged 
Dr. Peevy’s office, in search of the 
mysterious and elusive water of the 
Fountain of Youth, were now replaced 
by small peddlers—even by coolies— 
whom aforetime the Sikh at the door 
had warned away with an impressive 
stick. Gone was the Sikh, with his 
silky beard and his imposing turban; 
gone the rich compradors and mer- 
chants. The business of Dr. Peevy 
had fallen into a decline. Perhaps it 
was because the famous tonics of Dr. 





Peevy did not do what they claimed; 
perhaps, also, because the newer gen- 
eration of Chinese, educated in Eng- 
lish schools, had less of the credulity 
of their fathers, and were not impressed 
by a long patter, nor by the won- 
derful spectacles of Dr. Peevy. 

“Twenty Mexicans!” said Dr. Peevy, 
jingling the silver dollars in his hand. 
“Ten dollars of American money.” 
Alas, for the years gone by, when 
Peevy had scattered idly the golden 
harvest which the Famous Re-Vital- 
izer had reaped him. 

He closed the drawers of his desk. 

“T am going out, Kwai,” he said, 
“and will not be back until after tif- 
fin.” 

He paused for a moment when he 
reached the street, looking at the bril- 
liant black-and-gold sign where, in 
both English and Chinese characters, 
were set forth the name and fame of 
Dr. John Peevy, originator of the 
Famous Re-Vitalizer. He hailed a 
passing ‘rickshaw and tumbled wildly 
down the Queen’s Koad to the Hong 
Kong Hotel bar. Years ago, Dr. Peevy 
had kept a handsome suite at the 
Hong Kong Hotel; to-day, his quarters 
were in a cheap little hotel on Wynd- 
ham Street. : 

But his taste in whiskies was as acute 
as ever, and the grinning bar boy at the 
hotel bar set out the same bottle from 
which Dr. Peevy always drank. Next 
him stood two young men—Americans, 
he surmised, from the cut of their 
clothes, and from their crisp accent. 

“We're going to have a great time 
on the Flagship Christmas day. Just 
the ordinary routine in the morning— 
punch. 3ut in the afternoon we're go- 
ing to have a big reception, and at night 
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boxing and wrestling. I’m in charge 
of the boxing, and I’ve got a match on 
between one of our masters-at-arms, who 
is a peach of a welterweight, and a little 
cockney from the Moorhen, whom they 
call ‘Red Ginger.’ He played on their 
football team up at Canton—do you re- 
member ?” 

Dr. Peevy’s sallow, discontented face 
held for just a moment a quick look of 
malice, a half sneer. It seemed 
that this expression always came over 
his face when he came near to an Amer- 
ican naval officer—of whom there were 
many at times in Hong Kong. 

He took his glass and went to sit at a 
table near the window. Of the many 
who came and went there were none to 
greet him with a friendly nod. Even 
the China boys, who knew who he was, 
had a half contemptuous air toward him. 
Ii had not been so in the old days—then 
half Hong Kong had drunk with him— 
the wrong half of Hong Kong, to be 
sure, but still friendly and companion- 
able, and the China boys had stood in a 
secret obsequious awe of the great Dr. 
Peevy, the inventor and sole handler of 
the famous Re-Vitalizer. 


Long after the two young naval of- 
ficers passed out of the bar, Dr. Peevy 
sat in silence, once or twice refilling his 


glass. Small, dirty, and insignificant he 
was, even his white hair dirty and un- 
kempt. They had spoken of Christmas 
day—of punch in the wardroom. His 
breath choked him for a moment. Then 
a sudden light sprang into his eyes, and 
with a quick, alert step not known in al- 
most a generation he passed out of the 
swinging doors and onto the Praya. A 
hovering crowd of rickshaws drew up 
at the curb. He jumped into one, and 
gave an address, adding “Fite la,” that 
is to say, be quick. 

He disappeared for a moment into a 
haberdasher’s. | His orders were brief 
and terse, but comprehensive. Of those 
things he ordered, only the best were 
good enough. Then he whirled sudden- 
ly down the street to an English tailor. 
After a long conference there, he was 
told that what he wanted would be done, 
to the day and hour. Then to a sta- 
tioner’s. Here he paused to write out 


the name and address to be placed on 
some calling cards. He hesitated for a 
moment, and then bravely wrote it out. 
The clerk—to whom Dr. Peevy was 
known, and by whom he was despised— 
looked wonderingly at him. But Dr. 
Peevy did not care. 

Back again to his office, where a sign 
was written, both in English and Chi- 
nese, which informed the general public 
that the offices of the famous Dr. Peevy 
would be closed until after the Christmas 
holidays. For several days Hong Kong 
knew nothing of Dr. Peevy—he seemed 
to have disappeared from the knowledge 
of humanity. And what matter—Hong 
Kong, Occidental and Oriental, cared 
little for Dr. Peevy. 

On the morning of December 24th, a 
small, but prosperous looking little man 
bustled into the lobby of the King Ed- 
ward hotel. He was followed by a pro- 
cession of hat boxes, and a big kit-case. 

“Just came down from Canton,” he 
said genially to the clerk. “I want a 
room until the J/ongolia sails for home.” 
There was a sudden catch in his voice. 
The parsee clerk smiled genially in re- 
turn. Such a nice looking little man 
this was, with his snow white hair, his 
close shaven face, his well manicured 
hands, and his immaculate linen and 
haberdashery. 

“Adrian Blair,” he signed himself on 
the hotel register, “U. S. A.” 

There was little seen of him until the 
following morning, when he appeared in 
the lobby, smart in a well-cut frock coat, 
with a glossy top hat, waistcoat of soft 
grey, and a smartly tied scarf. 

“IT want the hotel launch to take me 
over to the foreign man-o-war anchor- 
age,” he said. 

“All right, sir, I will send a boy with 
you.” 

The same smart little Mr. Adrian 
Blair, even smarter by the addition of a 
bouttoniére of white violets, picked up 
at the flower market at the foot of Wynd- 
ham street, climbed up the glistening 
gangway of the flagship. The coxswain 
of the launch had started for the port 
gangway, but Mr. Blair had insisted on 
the starboard gangway, that was conse- 
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“His taste in whiskies was as acute as ever.” 
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crated by custom to the use of commis- 
sioned officers and their friends. 

When he reached the top of the gang- 
way, he bade the launch wait for him. 
The officer of the deck, a clean cut, good 
looking young man with lieutenant’s 
stripes, came to the gangway. He ad- 
vanced cordially to the well dressed lit- 
tle man. 

“T am Adrian Blair,” the little man 
said, “once of the Navy; class of:’70, at 
the Navy School.” 

“My name’s Freeman,” said the young 
officer, and held out his hand. Sud- 
denly, he hardly knew why, he surprised 
himself by saying “Merry Christmas to 
you, sir!” Blair flushed pink. 

“Thank you; same to you! You see, 
I'm an American alone in Hong Kong 
—” with a sudden catch he added, “only 
temporarily, of course, and so I thought 
I’d come off this morning and pay my 
respects to the admiral, the captain, the 
wardroom, and, of course, the steerage. 
You see, I never got any higher in rank 
than a midshipman, myself. It seems 
good to be under the American flag once 
more.” 

“Come over and meet some of the of- 
ficers,”’ said Freeman, and led the way 
across the deck to a little group. The 
introductions were rapidly made. “Mr. 
Fernough’s the admiral’s aide,” Free- 
man said. 

“The admiral and captain have gone 
to call on the British flagship,” Fernough 
said, “but come on down in the ward- 
room. They'll come in just as soon as 
they come back. We’re going to have 
the usual Christmas morning punch. Of 
course you'll stay for that; couldn’t think 
oi your going before then. Here, let me 
send your launch back for you, and 
we'll put you ashore in one of ours.” 

“Oh, thank you very much,” said Mr. 
Blair, getting even pinker. “It’s really 
no end good of you.” The moment he 
spoke he could have bitten his tongue 
for the Anglicized phrase hg had used. 


, 


So the launch went back ang Mr. Blair 
was led down the gangway into the big 
comfortable wardroom. He stopped for 
a moment, his eyes misty and blurred. 
He could hardly see his way to the chair 
drawn up for him. 


On the wardroom 
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table a big silver punch bowl was be- 
ing filled by the Chinese servants. 

“Make you feel thirsty?” the doctor 
said, nodding at the punch bowl. “Come 
cn in my room, all you fellows, and let’s 
see if we can’t mix up a little something. 
Eh?” 

Blair—who looked like a banker or 
broker in more than affluent circum- 
stances—nodded his head, and they all 
trooped into the doctor’s room. He 
was a man older than Blair, making his 
last cruise as fleet surgeon. 

“Weren’t we shipmates on the Swa- 
tara?” he asked, suddenly. 

Blair nodded his head. “Only for a 
week. You came, just caught, a week 
before I left. Do you remember how 
we hazed you in the steerage?” 


“Good Lord, yes,” said the surgeon, 
breaking into an expansive smile. “Here 
give me your hat.” He took it and 
put it in a cupboard, turning the key on 
it. “I’m eternally damned if any old 
shipmate of mine is going to spend 
Christmas day all by himself in Hong 
Kong. We're going to make you a 
member of the mess for the rest of the 
time you're here, and you're going to 
stay to luncheon and dinner to-day. Isn’t 
that right, fellows?” The young officers 
all nodded gaily. The Christmas spirit 
was warm and quick, and, besides, the 
Navy gets into the habit of being hos- 
pitable and warm hearted, anyhow. It’s 
an easy habit to get into, and really, it’s 
an awfully nice one. If you don’t be- 
lieve me, try it. You'll never regret 
it. 

A few minutes later, the admiral and 
the captain were led into the wardroom. 
Mr. Blair was presented. “I think you 
were an upper classman when I was a 
plebe,” said Blair to the captain. 


“To be sure,” said the captain, “and 
it’s mighty good to see you again. Let’s 
see, didn’t you make a record in pole 
vaulting ?” 

“No, sprinting.” 

“Right, you are,” said the skipper. 
“You and ‘Pudge’ Carter were on the 
track team.” “Where are you staying,” 
he went on. “At the King Edward? 
Well, I’m coming over to see you. Can 
you dine with me some night this week? 
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Great. How about day after to-morrow.” 
He turned to the admiral. 

“Isn’t it awful, admiral,” he said, ban- 
teringly, “to see our old classmates who 
left us in the Navy out in civil life. Look 
at ’em, sleek and prosperous looking, 
every one of them.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t judge by looks,” said 
Blair, deprecatingly. 

“Well, there are four men in my class 
who are sitting clipping coupons now 
—made it themselves, too,” said the ad- 
miral, “and here I am on barely more 
than five thousand a year, and a wife and 
three daughters to support. Look here, 
Blair, why don’t some of you prosperous 
ex-Navy men help push along a pay bill 
for us. Lord knows we need it enough.” 

Blair hesitated. “I'd be awfully glad 
to do anything I could,” he said vaguely. 
The admiral turned a little, with a sud- 
den anger, but didn’t say what trembled 
on his looks. Man alive, this Blair 
looked like he owned half a dozen rail- 
roads. Would do what he could—that’s 
the way with them. 

The glasses were filled. 

“Merry Christmas to you all,” cried 
the admiral, and the toast was drunk. A 
merry Christmas in a way, but how could 
it be so very merry with so many dear 
ones so far away? 

“And a Merry Christmas to all the 
dear ones who are far away,” said the 
captain. And then the standing group 
dropped into chairs, and a little gossip 
went here and there. 

After a moment the fleet paymaster 
went over to the admiral. 

“Will you be good enough to inspect 
the tables for the men’s dinner today?” 
he said. ‘“Won’t you come along, Mr. 
Blair?” he asked. And the little party 
went out to inspect the tables of groan- 
ing good things laid on the housed-in 
forecastle for the crew. 

Luncheon passed like a dream to Blair. 
The admiral and the captain were also 
lunching in the wardroom, as they were 
both to be the guests of the British ad- 
miral at dinner that night. He sat on 
the right of Mrs. Morton, the captain’s 
wife, who was clever and witty. 

“I’m sorry I left the Navy,” 
said, sadly, to her. 


Blair 
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“But you are so much better off in 
civil life,” she answered. You don’t know 
the horrible pinches we poor Navy folks 
have. I had to save up for months in 
crder to be able to follow J. Y. out 
bere,” and she nodded affectionately 
across the table at her husband. 

“T suppose there’s a Mrs. Blair,” said 
the surgeon, tentatively. 

“TI never married,” said Blair. 

“Oh, these selfish old bachelors, with 
their clubs, and their valets, and their 
gout—” Mrs. Morton began. 

“Don’t forget their bridge,” broke in 
the executive. 

Blair laughed suddenly. “Well, we 
must have some recompense,” he said. 
And from then on, he spoke with no hes- 
itation. Once he even mentioned, “my 
yacht,” and spoke of probably spending 
the spring in London. 

About four o’clock the guests for the 
afternoon reception and dance began to 
arrive. The flagshin band, safely en- 
sconced behind the big after turret, play- 
ed good dance music with just enough 
skill to keep from being really bad. Navy 
bands are, unfortunately, not very good. 
But you don’t get good musicians for 
small pay. But to Blair it sounded like 
the finest music in the world. He took 
Mrs. Morton out for a waltz, and, it 
happened, that both danced in the good 
old fashioned way of our fathers and 
mothers. All unconscious they moved 
gaily around the decks. One could hear 
Biair’s spontaneous laugh. But some 
of the midshipmen, fresh from the states, 
said, with a sudden admiration: 

“Look at Mrs. Morton and old Blair 
doing the Boston,” and they thereupon 
set Blair down as quite a man of so- 
ciety. For the pendulum of fashion, in 
dancing, has swung around again to the 
style of twenty and thirty years ago. 
The youngsters, not knowing this, 
thought them dancing in the latest fad of 
the day. - 

“How devilish odd,” said Captain, the 
Honorable Henry Wythe-Heathe, of the 
British Navy, as he suddenly caught 
sight of Adrian Blair. “How much 
that chap with Mrs. Morton looks like 
a damned dirty little parasite in Hong 
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Kong known as Dr. Peevy.” He was 
speaking to the surgeon. 

“Odd resemblances you get some- 
times,” said the surgeon, quite calmly, 
“for that happens to be an old shipmate 
of mine; a Naval Academy graduate of 
the class of °70. He's a wealthy man 
in the States now, and is going back on 
the Mongolia.” 

“Sorry,” said the Britisher, and he 
looked again at Blair. Of course, it 
couldn’t be; one could easily see that this 
man was a gentleman, and a man of the 
world. 

A little later Blair was talking easily 
with a group of men he had often seen 
from afar in Hong Kong—Neely, of the 
Standard Oil, Blake, of the British- 
American Tobacco. Such men as these 
are almost ambassadors in the Orient— 
are in the good clubs, and all that. 

“I’m just taking a flying trip,” said 
Blair. “I came out to look into some 
lumber concessions in the Philippines, 
and I’m on my way back now. No, I 
haven't been put up at the Club—really 
didn’t know anyone here. Why, thanks 


awfully, its quite keen of you.” Uncon- 
sciously, his British tricks of 


; speech, 
learned in Hong Kong, cropped out. But 
his auditors thought him an American 
who spent much time in London. 

“Don't be angry,” said Neely, “but 
there’s a man here in Hong Kong who 
looks something like you—several of us 
were quite struck by the resemblance.” 

“Who is he?” asked Blair. 

“A Dr. Peevy.” 

“T shall have to look him up,” said 
Blair. “Does he belong to the Club.” 
Just Heavens, Dr. Peevy belonging to 
the Hong Kong Club. 

“Oh, Lord no,” said Blake, “he’s a 
quack doctor.” 

“That’s a mighty good joke on me,” 
said Blair, laughing loudly. “I shall 
have to tell that when I get home.” 

Later in the afternoon, Blair left the 
ship for a while, promising to return 
for dinner. When he came back, he was 
in full evening clothes. 

Late that night, the flagship’s launch 
landed Mr. Blair, and some other guests 
—Neely and Blake—at the landing at 
Blake Pier. 
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“Come on up to the Club for a night- 
cap,” said Blake, and they whirled rapid- 
ly along the Bund. They left him at 
the door of the King Edward. 

“Merry Christmas again to you 
chaps,” Blair said, as he left them. If 
his utterance was a little thick, I beg 
you charity for him. Remember it was 
Christmas night, and he had spent it 
with old friends and new—but good 
Americans all. 

He climbed slowly up the stairs to his 
room. A fire was laid on the open 
grate, and he touched a match to it, 
drawing a comfortable chair up . 

“Why shouldn’t I?” he muttered. He 
took his cheque book and figured rapid- 
ly over the stubs. There was a little 
over five hundred Mexicans in the bank; 
the business would sell for a couple of 
thousand more. He probably owed seven 
or eight hundred for his outfit. 

The next morning Mr. Adrian Blair 
booked passage on the Mongolia, sailing 
a week later. 

Hardly an hour after, Dr. Peevy ar- 
rived at the lodgings of his general fac- 
totum, Kwai Zen Yu. 

“Kwai,” he said, “several times you 
have said you would like to buy out the 
business. Perhaps I will selt now. You 
can have it for five thousand Mexicans.” 

“Five hundred,” said Kwai, tersely. 

“Five thousand,” said Peevy. 

“Five hundred,” said Kwai, monoto- 
nously. 

But an hour later, Kwai counted out 
two thousand dollars in greasy Hong 
Kong and Shanghai bank notes, and Dr. 
Peevy put them in his pocket. He gravely 
gave Kwai the famous convex-lensed 
spectacles and the formula for the Re- 
Vitalizer. 

“Good-bye, Dr. Kwai Peevy,” he said. 

When the Mongolia sailed, but a week 
later, there were a number of people who 
came to say good-bye to Mr. Adrian 
Blair, bound for home and _ God’s 
country. One by one they left, with a 
warm hand pressure, and an expressed 
hope that they would meet again. But 
the senior surgeon of the flagship stayed 
on until the last. [inally the two men 
were left alone in Blair’s cabin. 

“You don’t know, Morrison, how much 
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your kindness to me on Christmas day 
meant,” he said softly. The grim, lined 
face of the senior surgeon softened into 
one of those wonderfully comprehensive 
smiles that sometimes light the faces of 
those who love their fellow men. 

“But I do know, Dr. Peevy,” he an- 
swered. 

The two men looked into each other’s 
eyes. 


““Thank God for the Christ Child,” 


Blair said, softly, tenderly, as though 
pronouncing a benediction, “and for that 


THE 
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spirit of the Christ Child which is abroad 
upon the earth.” He wrung Morrison’s 
kand warmly. 

“And thank God that the world holds 
such men as you, Morrison,” he said, 
huskily. 

“We've just time for a farewell drink,” 
said Dr. Morrison. They hurried down 
to the bar. “Here’s good luck to you, 
Blair, and ——’”’ there were no more 
words. 

“All ashore,” 
decks. 


was passed down the 


na ge 


When one of the companies of the Coast Artillery Corps turned out for Ser- 


vice practice on November 13, 1907, one detachment for a 12” 


mortar reported 


only 28% of authorised strength. Wooden blocks in the above photograph show 
places made vacant by men discharged during the year, who declined to re-enlist, 
and whose places could not be filled by recruiting. 





ON BOTH SIDES OF A WAR 


The Personal Adventures of a War Correspondent in the Russian-Japanese War 


EDWIN EMERSON 
Part Ill 


‘ 


(The two before-printed portions of Colonel Emerson’s absorbing story re- 
late his negotiations with the managers of leading periodicals of the country for 
the billet of correspondent in Manchuria in the summer of ’03, after he had made 


up his mind that war between Russia and Japan was inevitable), 


The captain and I took a stroll beyond 
the so-called “Dead line” of Seattle. 
Neither of us had ever seen slums more 
horribly repulsive. We strayed into a 
gambling dive and spent an hour there. 


He played Roulette while I played Faro. 
Both of us lost. I stopped playing when 
I had lost ten dollars,—the ten dollars of 
my interview with myself,—still unwrit- 
ten. We were both agreed that the game 
was crooked, 


There was barely time to catch the 
early milk train to Tacoma. Arriving at 
the wharf two telegrams were handed to 
us. His contained his sailing orders, for 
noon that same day. My message read: 
“Come back!” it was signed only with 
an initial. 

Initials are inconclusive. Besides, they 
are confusing. I crumpled my telegram 
up and set myself to unpacking my ele- 
phant trunk. The empty trunk was to 
go to the prima donna, who had more 
use for it. Then I interviewed myself to 
the tune of one thousand words. In the 
interview I gave free vent to my travel- 


ler’s impressions of Seattle. If the in- 
terview was ever printed it must have 
made the good people of Seattle rub their 
eyes. 

As we steamed out of Puget Sound 
we sighted a steamer of the Nippon Yu- 
sen Kaisha line flying the Rising Sun 
flag of Japan. She signalled to us for 
news. Our captain hoisted signals that 
spelled “War.” He signalled further 
that Togo had attacked Fort Arthur and 
that four Russian men of war had been 
torpedoed in the harbor. The Japanese 
boat flew an answering signal from her 
mast head, as her hull dipped out of 
sight. When the flag officer looked up 
the signal in his code book it was found 
to spell “Banzai.” 

Under the Rising Sun. 

After America give me Japan. After 
dirt, cleanliness; after haste, leisure; 
after swear words, courtesy ; after money 
grubbing, war. 

I arrived in Yokohama on March 3rd. 
It had been an uneventful fortnight’s 
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voyage across the Pacific. As the only 
passenger [ was made much of by the 
ship’s officers. At meal times we fought 
the Boer war over again, for the ship's 
doctor was a Capelander. The captain 
called him a Boer, and he called the cap- 
tain a “Little Englander.” Neither of 
them had seen anything of the war in 
South Africa. Neither had I. 
the heat of our discussions. 
played bridge or poker. 
rived in Yokohama | 
lars left. 

On the blue waters of the harbor small 
boats like Venetian gondolas were plying 
about. The people in them were dressed 
in quaint figured kimonos of delicately 
tinted colors. Most of the boat men 
were half nude, their strong brown arms 
and legs glistening in the bright sun- 
light. Some of the fishermen sculling 
their boats where the water was rough 
wore large bowl-shaped straw hats and 
rude capes of rushing that gave them the 
appearance of porcupines, 

Soon a small fleet of sampans were 
swarming about our ship and a lot of 
natives came aver the side They spread 
their wares on nice clean mats along the 
upper deck and squatted down beside 


Hence 

At night we 
When we ar- 
had sixteen dol 


them. The things they displayed before 


us were more curious and exquisite than 


most Japanese curios I had seen offered 
for sale in Europe and America. The 
ship’s officers, who had been to Japan 
before, said they were cheap trash. 

Che first pleasant surprise, on landing, 
was at the custom house. I had to un- 
dergo none of the petty annoyances or 
fussy impertinent official interference 
that disgrace our landing places in 
America and on the frontiers of Europe. 
A little Japanese officer, speaking excel 
lent English, politely inquired whether 
my luggage contained personal effects. I 
said they did and he forthwith passed 
them through without further bother. 
Not a bag was opened. No passport 
was required of me, I did not even have 
to give my name. The whole thing was 
done in two minutes, and I 
to go where I chose. 

Never shall I forget the charm of that 
first day in Japan. The hills with their 
dark green terraces of low cedars, with 


branches spreading out in flat tiers, the 
fragile houses of clean white wood and 


was free 
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paper, the jinrikishas swiftly speeding 
along over speckless roads, the natives 
clattering along on their high wooden 
clogs, and above all the women in their 
graceful flowery garments, with babies 
dressed even more flowery, with funny 
round tufts of black hair on the top of 
their shaven heads,—all made a kaleido- 
scopic picture surpassing the most pic- 
turesque touches given to the quaint fig- 
ures on Japanese fans, screens, crockery 
and lacquer work. It was borne in upon 
me, all of a heap, that the exotic art of 
the Orient, which I had always consid- 
ered fanciful and ultra-conventional was 
true to life, founded on freshest realism. 

It was Girls’ Day in Japan, one of the 
children’s holidays, when all the little 
girls have dolls given to them. Never 
before had I seen such a variety of dolls. 
lor the most part they were little wax 
dolls bundled up in tiny kimonos and 
obi sashes, the counterpart of the funny 
babies riding about on their mother’s 
backs. Other dolls were more elaborate, 
—fairy princesses, warriors on horse- 
back or naked fat wrestlers housed in 
large square boxes. These little figures 
were so exquisitely wrought that it was 
all I could do to cling to my slender 
stock of ready money. 

The thrilling thing amongst all this 
children’s play was the way it harked 
back to war. The very air seemed to 
tingle with it. All the boy dolls were lit- 
tle soldiers and warriors. Most of the 
children were waving little silken war 
flags. The small boys were playing 
“Soldiers,” shooting off imaginary guns 
and charging invisible foes to the blare 
of tin trumpets and shrill shouts of Ban- 
zai. Even the baby boys crawling on the 
ground dragged toy cannons with them. 

I watched four small boys at play in 
a ship yard. One was a captain, one was 
bearer, one was bugler and the 
fourth represented the bulk of the in- 
fantry. The captain waved his little tin 
sword aloft. The bugler blew a blast on 
his little trumpet. Captain, color bearer 
and infantry charged madly forward 
with shrill screams. The bugler in the 
rear blew another blast. Down flopped 
the three little kimonos in the mud,— 
the skirmishing infantry keeping up an 


rattle of rifle fire from the 
stick he handled as a musket. 
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Then came another blare from the bugle. 
Now the bugler flung himself into the 
headlong assault. They scaled the crest 
of a pile of bricks and proudly planted 
their Rising Sun Flag on the top of it. I 
could see the little captain sabreing imag- 
inary Cossacks. In the fierce thrust and 
parry one of his clogs flew off his bare 
foot. He never noticed it. I had to pick 
it up for him. I offered them each a 
copper sen as a medal for bravery. A 
grown up soldier, who was passing by, 
said a sharp word. The little boys re- 
fused to take the coin, and scowled at me 
as at a Russian. 

This is what comes of wearing Euro- 
pean clothes and sporting a_ blonde 
moustache. I withdrew, humiliated and 
hurt. 

At the Yokohama Club I found my 
brother looking for me. He took me to 
Tokio,—an hour’s run by the train. 

“T hope you come well heeled,” said 
my brother. 

I showed him what was left of the 
sixteen dollars remaining to me. 

“That loses me a_ bet,” said my 
brother. “I bet that you would either 
arrive with money sticking out all over 


you or without a red cent to your name. 


Never mind though. You will find 
plenty of good chances for dropping into 
something. They tell me the papers 
at home and in London are crazy 
for correspondents out here. Anyhow, 
you won't have to put up ten yen a day 
for hotel board as the others are doing, 
while you are looking for a good job. 
You stay with me and [ will introduce 
you around to everybody that is worth 
knowing. They are already expecting 
you up at our Legation.” 

The welcome at my brother’s house 
was like coming home for Christmas. 
There were little nephews and _ nieces 
whose existence I had forgotten. The 
children were allowed to stay up to see 
their new uncle. I was glad I had 
bought some dollies. 

“The illusion of Christmas holidays 
was heightened by a heavy snow fall 
over night. A Japanese city white with 
snow is a sight the like of which I had 
never imagined. It was like looking at 
the negative of a photograph. Every- 
thing that should be black was white, 
and vice-versa. It must have been an 
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unusual sight even for the Japanese in 
Tokio, for the natives came out in 
crowds to stalk through the snow on 
their high stilted getas in evident delight 
at the strange appearance of the trees, 
roofs and river craft. They told me that 
it was the first real fall of snow in Tokio 
this winter. It was also the last. 

The snow was plainly thawing. I hur 
ried into the garden and showed the chi! 
dren how to make a snow man. Two 
small Japanese children helped. A large 
crowd of natives gathered outside in the 
street, watching us work. After the 
snow man was finished he continued to 
draw crowds of Japanese spectators all 
day long. They laughed and shouted 
and went and called their friends. Next 
day there was a piece in one of the Jap- 
anese newspapers about the foreign snow 
man. It appeared that he was the first 
snow man that had ever been seen in 
Tokio. 

After the snow had melted,—a matter 
of only a few hours—Tokio once more 
fell under the spell of Spring. 

Spring in Japan is a pure delight, dif- 
ferent from the delights of any other 
spring in any other country. Already 
the plum trees were flowering white. 
Then came the pale pink snow of the 
cherry blossoms, followed by the rosy 
splendor of the double cherry blossoms. 
The streets were filled with flower vend- 
ors. Everybody, high and low, seemed 
to catch the spirit of spring and gave 
themselves over to it. The parks and 
public gardens in Tokio were thronged 
with people strolling under the trees in 
rapt admiration of their beloved cherry 
blossoms. The girls and women had 
cherry blossoms stuck in their hair. Old 
men and young carried sprays of blos- 
soms in their hands. These men every 
now and then would stop and earnestly 
look at their cherry blossoms, apparently 
lost in fond contemplation of their 
beauty. 

One time I saw a troop of soldiers 
marching at quick step into the famous 
old park of Uyeno, where the Imperial 
forces overthrew the Shogun rebels in 
final battle. This company of soldiers, 
so soon as they reached the lanes over- 
hung by flowering branches of the mas- 
sive old cherry trees lost all aspect of 
soldiers and became like children in a 
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fairy garden, The military officer, who 
was with me, told me that the only fur- 
lough granted to the soldiers drafted to 
the colors for the war was to let them 
see the cherry blossoms. 

This year, it appeared, there was an 
allegoric meaning to it all. The cherry 
blossom is the emblem of the Japanese 
navy. Admirals fly it on their flags. 
All naval officers carry it on their 
swords, carved on the hilt, and wear it 
on their collars and caps embroidered 
in gold. All the sailors have the cherry 
blossom engraved on their brass but- 
tons and belt buckles. 

Of course, the cherry blossom fig- 
ured abundantly in the highly colored 
prints and war pictures with which Ja- 
pan was flooded during those stirring 
days. The geishas in the tea houses 
sang of the cherry blossom in their 
weird war songs. The war plays fill- 
ing the great theatres of Tokio were 
replete with allusions and emblematic 
referenecs to the cherry blossom. 

To understand it all one would have 
had to be born and bred in Japan or 
to have had the soul of a Lafcadio 
Hearn. Only a poet could apprehend 
the delicate shades of meaning in all this 
imagery. Thus, one day a Japanese 
newspaper man, whom I had met at 
the Emperor’s solemn opening of the 
Diet, sitting in war session, tried to ex- 
plain to me the inner meaning of a pa- 
triotic poem written by Takeo Hirose, 
Japan’s first naval hero who had fallen 
in the war. “The opening line of the 
song,” said my Japanese friend, “I 
translate into English, so: 

“The early rays of the Rising Sun 
cast a rosy flush over the cherry blos- 
soms of Japan.” 

“Now, this means just what it says,” 
explained the editor, “but the inner, 
deeper meaning must be taken thus: 

“The first ships of our Imperial 
Navy, having darted forward to meet 
the enemy like sudden sunbeams, have 
shed luster of glory over Japan. This 
luster falls particularly upon the navy. 
and it is red because the brave men of 
the navy were the first to shed their 
blood.” 

One day I dined with a Japanese gen- 
tleman in a wonderful old house, with 
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a garden around it. As a parting gift 
he gave me a little lacquer box of dull 
lacquer, looking like gun metal. His 
Japanese guests at the dinner made 
such an ado over it, passing it from 
hand to hand and, studying the inlaid 
design of the lid so intently that I 
realized there must be something pre- 
cious about the unpretentious box. It 
was round, and in the lid were set some 
cherry blossoms, inlaid in black mother- 
of-pearl, the kind that Germans call 
“Father-of-pearl.” 

“\What does it mean?” I asked the 
Japanese gentleman squatting nearest 
to me on the floor. 

“Tt is an allusion to the fact that you 
are going to the war,” explained this 
gentleman. “Maybe you will go with 
our navy. The cherry blossoms are 
dark, because this is time of war and 
our brave ships now fighting the en- 
emy. The box also is dark. This is 
black war cloud now hanging over 
cherry blossoms, that is our brave fleet 
and cherry blossom land—who is Ja- 
pan?” 

There was one set of men in Japan, 
though, who cared little or nothing 
about the cherry blossom. Yet the war 
to them meant everything. These were 
the foreign war correspondents and 
militarv attaches of the foreign lega- 
tions. 

The hotels were full of them. I never 
knew there could be so many war cor- 
respondents. Some of them I had met 
already; others I knew by reputation; 
most of them IT had never heard of. 

The Americans and Englishmen 
were in the preponderance. There 
must have been nearly a hundred of 
them. They represented all manner 
of newspapers and Press Associations 
from the London Times, New York 
Herald, and Reuter’s Bureau down to 
The Yorkshire Post and Indianapolis 
Sentinel. Most of the Americans had 
been switched over from the Philippine 
Islands. Manv of the Englishmen came 
from Hong Kong, Shanghai or Tien- 
tsin. Others came from Australia. 
There were also famous knights of the 
pen from Germany, France and Italy. 
There was even a Pole, who was sus- 
pected of being a Russian, and there 
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was a Russian correspondent who 
passed himself off as an American. 
Then there were the military at- 
taches, in a brilliant galaxy of uni- 
forms. Some of them were major- 
generals, or princes of the blood. 
Others were simple artillery lieuten- 
ants without so much as an orderly to 
accompany them. Intermingled with 
this motley crew, drinking champagne, 
playing poker, dancing, flirting, attend- 
ing court levees and garden parties when 
they were not buying saddle horses, 
tents or photographic outfits, were 
some journalistic free lances and sold- 
iers of fortune. There was even a 
woman war correspondent who could 
ride a horse astride and spoke Japanese. 
The military men went booted and 
spurred. Most of the war correspond- 
ents wore brand new riding leggings. 
A score or more had procured corduroy 
marching clothes of identical cut and 
cloth, from a fashionable tailor of 
Tokio. These were known as the cor-, 
duroy brigade. It was difficult to dis- 
tinguish them. Confusing, too, were 
sO many men representing the same 
newspapers. There were nearly a 


dozen of us claiming to represent Col- 


lier’'s Weekly alone. We 
as “The fleet of Colliers.” 

Others had a dozen or more newspa- 
pers on the string. A few men were shift- 
ing about from the employ of one news- 
paper to another, so that one was at a 
loss whom they really represented. Some 
Englishmen were representing Ameri- 
can journals, while some of the Lon- 
don papers had secured American war 
correspondents. The names, too, were 
confusing. Thus, there were three men 
named Little. One of them measured 
six feet four. There were two Palmers 
—the American and the Russian, mas- 
querading as an American; two Da- 
vises, two Hares and a Hale, whose 
name the Japanese pronounced “Hare.” 
The Harrisons and Allisons were like- 
wise pronounced alike by the Japanese. 

There were also two Dunns. These 
two even had the same initials. Both 
had rushed off to Korea without wait- 
ing for Japanese permission, and both 
had been sent back to Japan by the 
military authorities at the front. Their 


were known 
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letters and dispatches were hopelessly 
commingled. If you asked to see one 
of them at the hotel you were invari- 
ably shown into the room of the other. 
In desperation, they finally roomed to- 
gether, ate their meals together and 
opened each other’s letters and tele- 
grams together. They were known 
apart only as “Collier Dunn and Cor- 
duroy Dunn.” Finally one broke his 
leg while riding the other Dunn’s pony. 
Then the other Dunn thought he had 
the field to himself. Then, alas, he was 
recalled back to America. Then there 
was none. 

To the Japanese we were marked 
men. They regarded us with mingled 
feelings of bewilderment and suspicion. 
The hotel corridors were thronged with 
native policemen in plain clothes, and 
spies from the war office. Some of us 
were caught photographing within the 
so-called military zones and got ar- 
rested. I was arrested for attempting 
to take photographs at the Tokio rail- 
way station as a troop train was pull- 
ing out. I spent three hours in a 
guard-house, while the officer in charge 
was telephoning to the General Staff, 
to the chief of police, to the hotel and 
to the American Legation. My camera 
was opened, but there was nothing in it 
but unexposed films. Finally I was re- 
leased, with apologies. They were so 
friendly about it that I almost regretted 
the trouble I had caused them. 

Altogether, we gave no end of 
trouble to the authorities and to our 
respective legations. The men who had 
to bear the brunt of it all were Sir 
Claude McDonald and Minister Gris- 
com. They bore it remarkably well. 
They helped things along by giving 
dinners and garden parties, at which 
the proper men were brought together. 
Thus, at a farewell party given by the 
American minister to Prince Kanin, 
who was departing for the front, I had 
a chance to clink glasses with several 
Japanese generals whom I afterwards 
met at the front. One of them was 
General Nogi. Sir Claude McDonald 
did the same for his British compa- 
triots. 

The legations were kept furiously 
busy. The ministers and their staffs 
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of secretaries had to prolong their 
office hours until the small hours of the 
morning at times. The most impossi- 
ble demands were made upon them. 
All the military attaches and the corre- 
spondents had trouble of their own. 
All wanted to depart for the front on 
the morrow, or day after to-morrow 
at the latest. They relied on their min- 
isters to arrange it all. One man 
wanted to take two servants with him 
instead of the one allowed to him by 
the regulations. Another wanted a 
stable full of chargers to follow him to 
the front. Another wanted to be trans- 
ferred from one column of troops to 
which he had been assigned to another, 
which seemed to have better chances 
of figuring in the fray. Others wanted 
the minister to direct them where to 
buy saddles, or to introduce them 
around to everybody. Not one of us 
knew Japanese. When we got lost on 
the streets of Tokio we drove to the 
legation to be set aright. Those who 
got into trouble at the front or any- 
where in Japan telegraphed to the min- 
ister for help. If help did not come at 


once, or things went wrong, telegraphic 


complaints were telegraphed to Wash- 
ington and to London. The newspapers 
at home were stirred up with denuncia- 
tion of diplomatic laxity in Tokio. 

One Englishman, a famous South 
African war correspondent, through his 
newspaper at home, got the opposition 
leaders in Parliament to interpellate 
the Government concerning his case. 
Then he was surprised because Sir 
Claude became less cordial towards 
him. Minister Griscom also had his 
troubles. One of, the first American 
correspondents to arrive in Tokio 
wanted Mr. Griscom to facilitate news- 
paper interviews for him with the 
Premier, Marquis Ito, Marshal Yama- 
gata, Oyama, Kodama and other noti- 
bilities. These men did not like to be 
interviewed, though one or two from 
diplomatic complaisance were willing 
to go out of their wav to please the 
American minister. At heart he was 
not pleased at all, but shared in their 
general aversion for newspaper notor- 
iety. The newspaper ‘man, on_ the 
other hand, was insatiable. The inter- 
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views he got only gave him a taste for 
more. He was like a tiger that had 
licked blood. 

It was at this time, so they said, that 
Minister Griscom received a telegram 
from his old friend, Mr. Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, announcing his speedy ar- 
rival and demanding that Mr. Griscom 
arrange for an instant audience to be 
accorded to Mr. Davis by the Emperor. 
Davis wanted to write an interview 
with the Mikado. No one who has not 
been in Japan can appreciate the en- 
ormity of this demand. It was no 
wonder to us that Minister Griscom 
temporarily succumbed to the strain 
and sought refuge in his country house 
under the genial shadow of the great 
Buddha of Kamakura. 

I saw Minister Griscom immediately 
after my arrival in Tokio. He treated 
me to a Japanese luncheon of raw fish, 
soi sauce, rice and green tea. He had 
been ordered to eat this food on account 
of his health. I found it delicious. 

Minister Griscom had already heard 
of my coming, and expected me. In 
very short order he obtained for me an 
official permission to follow the Jap- 
anese forces in the field. Only the ques- 
tion what forces I was to follow was 
left unsettled. It was destined to re- 
main unsettled indefinitely. Griscom 
explained to me that he would not take 
it upon himself to decide for us corre- 
spondents in what order we were to 
proceed to the front. Only twenty for- 
eign war correspondents could go with 
the First Army, fifteen with the Second 
Army, twelve with the Third Army and 
nine with the Fourth. The first armv 
had already embarked for Korea. With 
it went a baker’s dozen Japanese war 
correspondents. The foreigners were 
to follow after, so soon as the authori- 
ties would let them. Among the men 
who were to go the feeling of profes- 
sional rivalry and jealousy was so in- 
tense that the foreign ministers pre- 
ferred to wash their hands of the mat- 
ter and had decided to let the men 
settle the question among themselves. 
This was to be done by vote. The 
Americans who were to go with the 
first column had alreadv been elected. 
Among them were Mr. Palmer, of Col- 
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lier’s Weekly, and Mr. Dinwiddie, of 
the New York World. Obviously, there 
was no chance of my joining the first 
column. Possibly I might get on the 
second, if I could obtain enough votes 
from my rivals. I thought half a loaf 
better than no bread, the more so as I 
learned from all sides that the Russians 
refused to accept the correspondents 
that had come to Manchuria by way 
of Japan. Nearly a score of them were 
reported to be eating their hearts out 
at Newchwang. 

Lloyd Griscom and I were cousins. 
We had known each other from early 
bovhood. We had got into the same 
scrapes together as lads, and had began 
our careers together in New York. 
When Griscom tried his first cases as a 
public prosecutor, I reported the pro- 
ceedings from the press bench. The 
last time I had met h'm we were both 
soldiering in Cuba. This was during 


the Spanish-American War. 

Now he was a full-grown diplomat, 
in charge of the legation most import- 
ant to our country during this crisis. 
From all accounts that I could gather 
he was acquitting himself splendidly 


He was the youngest minister in Tokio 
—the youngest in the service, in fact— 
and he was also the best. 

Who can describe the pleasure of 
meeting a boyhood friend and finding 
him a man? I mean a “He” man— 
full-grown, handsome, strong, wise and 
true. 

In the playmate of our childhood 
days I found a new friend. He proved 
the best friend I had in the Far East. 

After luncheon, Griscom took me out 
for a long walk. It was his way of es- 
caping some of the importunities that 
beset him all dav long. It was a lovely 
day, and Griscom knew where Tokio 
was at its loveliest. He led me over 
Akasaka Hill, from which we could see 
the immense city stretching out on all 
sides and down to the bav. Skirting 
the ancient gardens of a Daimio we 
took a short cut down a ravine studded 
with quaint, native dwellings and little 
gardens. Everywhere the cherry _blos- 
soms were in bloom, and the people in 
their many-colored dresses and with 
happy faces were making the most of 
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them. Meanwhile, Griscom told me 
something of the inner charm of Japan- 
ese life, as he had found it. Amid all 
this sunlight, spring fragrance and the 
laughter of children, it seemed almost 
impossible that this country was at war 
and that its soldiers and sailors were 
struggling to the front through ice and 
mud and snow. 

A few days after this I met Mr. Gris- 
com again at the railway station, wait- 
ing to welcome Richard Harding 
Davis. Palmer was also there. The 
long delay about getting to the front 
and the anxiety lest Davis should take 
his place so told on Palmer’s temper 
that he could scarcely speak. His 
words, few as they were, came hissing 
from behind closed teeth. Davis ar- 
rived with Mrs. Davis, another lady, 
and a retinue of servants, trunks and 
band-boxes. He was very friendly with 
all of us. 

That same week I met Griscom driv- 
ing in his carriage. He was on his way 
to see me. He gave mea lift back and 
I took a photograph of his new Vic- 
toria, with its red-hatted coachman and 
groom and a pair of white ponies. Gris- 
com told me they were really polo pon- 
ies, and he had imported them as such, 
but they were not too undersized for 
carriage horses in Japan. 

Griscom wanted to talk to me about 
my military permit. He said Davis was 
bound to go on the second column, 
since Palmer clung to his place with 
the first army. Davis was such an old 
friend of his that he felt like doing any- 
thing he could for him. 

I yielded my possible rights of pri- 
ority at once, mindful of Mr. Collier’s 
parting injunction not to interfere with 
Davis. 

Griscom said this took a load off his 
mind. “But what will you do now, Ed- 
win?” he asked. 

I had an inspiration. 
a roving commission 
trirte Zeitung to act as their corre- 
spondent, having already served them 
in South America and the West Indies. 
There were but two or three war cor- 
respondents from Germany iri Japan. I 
thought I should have a better chance 
to get an early place on one of the out- 


I had long had 
from the Jllus- 
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going columns by going for a German 
paper. 

Griscom said this was an excellent 
idea. He offered to give me a lift in 
his carriage to the German Legation, so 
I might ask Count Arco-Valley, the 
German Minister, forthwith to do what 
he could for me. 

I knew Count Arco of old, having 
met him in Munich, his native city, and 
I also knew his brother, who was Ger- 
man Minister at Washington before 
Von Holleben. Both brothers had a 
reputation for amiability. 

Count Arco received me pleasantly. 
He said he would be glad to do all 
in his power. Before moving a step, 
however, he would have to cable for 
permission to the German Foreign 
Office at Berlin. The doubtful point 
was whether an American could be ac- 
credited as a German. I cited prece- 
dents. There was Gottberg, a German 
war correspondent now in Japan serv- 
ing an American newspaper. ‘There 
was McCullagh, a British subjet, now 
serving as a correspondent for the New 
York Herald on the Russian side. There 
was Etzel, an American on the Russian 
Daily 
Telegraph. Count Arco yielded his 
point. He requested one of his secre- 
taries to write out the desired telegram 
to Berlin. 

I, for my part, gave it up for lost. I 
knew something of German red tape, 
and had lost hope the moment Count 
Arco mentioned Berlin. 

Two days later Count Arco called 
on me and informed me that Berlin had 
given its permission. He had already 
preferred my request to Baron Ko- 
mura, at the Japanese Foreign Office. 
He awaited a favorable reply. 

On the following morning a tele- 
phone message summoned me to the 
German Legation. Count Arco re- 
ceived me with a long face. He had 
been informed by Baron Komura that 
I had obtained a military permit al- 
ready through Minister Griscom. Baron 
Komura did not understand why I 
should want two permits. Neither did 
Count* Arco. Such complications be- 
tween two different legations, he said, 


side, now serving the London 
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were awkward. Did Minister Griscom 
understand what | was doing? 

I explained matters as fully as I 
could, but my explanation failed to sat- 
isfy. In the end, Count Arco said that 
he had already withdrawn his application 
on my behalf, and that he would not 
feel free to renew it unless Minister 
Griscom should personally request him 
to do so. 

I drove straight to the American Le- 
gation and laid the case before Griscom. 
He said he would call on Count Arco 
and explain the situation to him. In 
the meanwhile he advised me to go to 
the war office to ascertain whether I 
could not simply have the name of one 
of the newspapers to which I was ac- 
credited changed on the face of my per- 
mit to that of the Jilustrirte Zeitung. 

I went to the war office and saw 
Lieutenant Tanaka, aide to General Fu- 
kushima, of the General Staff. Tanaka 
put on a serious look when I explained 
to him what I wanted. He said he 
must see General Fukushima about it. 
When he returned he looked more seri- 
ous still. His Excellency, he said, 
would have to report the matter to the 
Minister of War, who would have to re- 
port it to the Foreign Office, 
which would have to confer with their 
Excellencies, the American and German 
Ministers. Tanaka foresaw complica- 
tions. Speaking as my friend, Tanaka 
advised me not to do this. In choice, 
grammatical English he apprehended 
dangers of disappointment for me. The 
gist of it was that I might fall between 
two stools, or, as Abraham Lincoln put 
it, that it was bad to swap horses in 
midstream. By the time the Foreign 
Office was through with me, Tanaka 
feared, the armies would long have 
taken the field. I liked Tanaka, and I 
knew he meant what he said. I asked 
him to beg General Fukushima to let 
the matter drop. He promised to do so. 

I took a short cut across the grounds 
of the war office to one of the garden 
gates of the German Legation and, 
finding Count Arco, asked him to let 
the matter drop. He said it was the 
wiser course. “On n’aime pas les 
hommes qui changent du pavillion,” he 
added, significantly. The famous phrase 
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stung me like a whip. I resigned my- 
self to my fate. 

A few days afterward the American 
war correspondents met at the Hotel 
Imperial and voted for the men that 
were to go with the second and third 
armies. I was not invited to the meet- 
ing, and did not learn of it until all 
was over. The man who told me of it 
said it was understood that I was a 
German. 

The correspondents with the first 
army got their marching orders. They 
had only a few hours’ notice. Jim Hare, 
the photographer came to say good-by 


(To be 
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He said he wished we were going 
together. I wished so, too. I went to 
say good-by to Dinwiddie. He was pack- 
ing his belongings, and his wife was 
helping him. I brought him the news 
of the first land fight in Korea, an ac- 
count of which had just been telephoned 
to me by a friend on a Japanese news- 
paper. The news had not yet passed 
the military censor. Dinwiddie was too 
busy to send it himself, so I sent it for 
him. He departed an hour afterward 
with John Bass, a classmate of mine at 
Harvard, who was going to bunk to- 
gether with Dinwiddie. 


to me. 


continued. ) 


“The rate of pay for the officers should be greatly increased; there is no high- 
er type of citizen than the American regular officer, and he should have a fair re- 
ward for his admirable work. There should be a relatively even greater increase 
in the pay for the enlisted men. An especial provision should be made for estab- 
lishing grades equivalent to those of warrant officers in the Navy which should 
be open to the enlisted men who serve sufficiently long and who do their work well. 
inducements should be offered sufficient to encourage really good men to make 
the Army a life occupation. The prime need of our present Army is to secure 
and retain competent non-commissioned officers. This difficulty rests funda- 
inentally on the question of pay. The non-commissioned officer does not corre- 
spond with an unskilled laborer; he corresponds to the best type of skilled work- 
man or to the subordinate official in civil institutions. Wages have greatly in- 
creased in outside occupations in the last forty years and the pay of the soldier, 
like the pay of the officers, should be proportionately increased.”—PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT. 


YOUR VOICE 


BY 
ELIZABETH FORD 


Softer than sleep, long sought, sinks to a wearied brain; 
Sweeter than summer air, after a sudden rain; 

And as a bird-call in the dawn, tender and low and clear: 
So even falls your voice, Dear Heart, upon my listening ear. 





OBSLEDS, in some sort of a shape, 
RB have probably come down to us 
from our forefathers. but bob- 
sleigh racing, as a science, is a compara- 
tively new sport. In recent years it has 
become the vogue, and fad, in Switzer- 
land and hundreds and thousands travel 
from all parts of the continent to take 
part in it, the moment that the snowfall 
kas become deep enough and the roads 
have been broken in. It has proved a 
fine thing for the landlords of the great 
Swiss hotels, who are enabled to do busi- 
ness at a profit the year around. 

The visiting “coasters” in Switzerland 
not only go in for the sport for the fun 
that they obtain from it, but make it a 
genuine test of racing down mountain 
sides, over bumps and jumps, and around 
sharp turns, where it takes the most skil- 
ful piloting to keep away from an upset 
and defeat. The illustrations give an idea 
of what a sled load resembles, shooting 
down a mountain side, through an open 
tunnel of snow, and around a bend so 
sharp that the riders must throw them- 
selves far to one side to keep the sled on 
an even keel. 

It is not everybody who can pilot a 
racing bobsleigh, for it requires skill of 
no mean order, and much more than or- 
dinary grit, nerve, and cool-headedness. 
The crews, even the pilots, lay face down, 
each man peering over the shoulder ahead 
of him. The sleds are eighteen to twen- 
tv feet long, and weigh about a ton. They 
are started at fixed intervals at the hill- 
top and anybody interested in mathema- 
tics can calculate how long they take to 
traverse the mile down hill and another 
kalf-mile on the main street and for the 


BOBSLEDS AND 
BOBSLEIGHING 


BY 
FRITZ MORRIS 


crew to get off the sled, and get it out of 
the next one’s way. 

Descending a hill, the sleds give a fine 
imitation of a cannon-ball at the instant 
of its discharge, or of a meteor in down- 
ward flight. The quickest eye finds it dif- 
ficult to follow the sleds, but, as they 
shoot by, the snow flying, the ice grinding 
under the runners, the begoggled crews 
show the nicest skill in balancing, and the 
spectators becoming wildly excited. 

There is a great deal, much more than 
the uninitiated would imagine, in steering 
a bobsleigh in a long run. The front 
sleigh should be kept steady in her course, 
and also even on her shoes, so as not to 
cause herto grind. The “Henrietta,’— 
which I have seen running at the rate of 
from 80 to 100 miles an hour, and which 
has made 34 of a mile, measured and 
timed, from start to finish in 45 seconds 
-——a well-known Long Island racer, has a 


\ CORNER OF THE BossLeicn Run, 
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ON THE VILLAGE RUN, 


twenty-two foot plank, twelve inches 
wide and four inches thick, and weighs 
with the irons, about four hundred 


peunds. Her rear bob is six feet long and 
well braced, for she carries about three 
thousand pounds in a race, and most of 


this weight comes on the rear bob. Her 
front bob is four feet long, her shoes are 
of the very best cast silvered steel, and 
the longer they are used, the better they 
glide over the snow and ice. A most 
essential thing in racing a bob is to get 
the best results by the proper distribution 
of weight. It is absolutely necessary to 
put the light weights in front, loading 
the heavier of them towards the center, 
and then the heavy weights from the cen- 
ter back. It is the rear bob that gives 
the most of the momentum on a long run 
and the front bob cannot be handled too 
carefully so as not to retard that mo- 
mentum. All the heads are laid flat 
down on the one next, and no one watch- 
es but the head pilot who is steering. 
Next in fascination to ski-ing, among 
winter sports, comes the _ bobsleighing, 
the delights of which were summed up 
by a somewhat unsympathetic Chinaman 
as ‘*Fee-wee-yee—walkee mile!” The 
really astonishing thing, however, about 
this sport in Switzerland is the amazing 
variety of wholly unexpected people who 


indulge in it. One meets, for instance, 
madly careering down the road on a 
sleigh so small that it is almost entirely 
hidden by its occupant, a staid, grey- 
iaired lady who is many times a grand- 
mother, swiftly followed by a very corp- 
went major-general, and the solemn 
dean of some important cathedral. Mem- 
bers of Parliament, barristers, and uni- 
versity dons, all seem to throw dignity 
to the winds where bobsleighing is con- 
cerned. Naturally, in the winter time, 
with its long evenings, which make it im- 
possible to do anything out of doors ex- 
cept, perhaps, a little bobsleighing after 
the witching hour of tea time, the social 
life of the hotel is rather an important 
factor in one’s comfort, and it is precise- 
ly in this respect that such an immense 
difference is to be found between one 
Swiss winter resort and another. 

People who hold that a girl should 
never do anything which makes her look 
tumbled and draggled will be inclined 
to think that ladies should avoid the 
sport altogether; but, when once the 
early stages of great fatigue and fre- 
quent falls are over, ladies can skim 
over the snow as gracefully as any- 
one in this particularly fascinating form 
of locomotion. It has, however, the dis- 
advantage over skating, from a feminine 
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THE FINE EXHILARATION OF SLEIGH WELL UNDER 
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point of view that, whereas at the latter ments that are warm rather than becom- 
the neatest, and nattiest of boots and cos- ing, while her footgear represents the 
tumes can be worn, the girl who “bob- principle of ‘ease before elegance”’ raised 
sleighs” is bound to be arrayed in gar-_ to its highest and widest power. 


LEAPING ON THE CRESKA RUN. 


HORSEMANSHIP—AND OTHER TESTS 


By J. M. 


The middy paced the quarter-deck of the trim destroyer Pau/— 

(That the quarter-deck was but two-by-nine doesn't alter the case at all), 

And he thought of the things the powers that be might call on him to do, 
To prove that he knew how to manage his ship and to handle her lusty crew. 


“They say the chaps in the Army who have reached the Major’s grade 
Must now get aboard of a Cavalry plug, and show that they’re not afraid 
To ride ‘cross country all day long, in full campaigning kit, 

And prove by their powers of horsemanship for fighting they still are fit. 


“\Vhen time increases my usefulness—as it surely will my girth— 

Will I be obliged to tug at an oar to demonstrate my worth? 

When I command a battleship, and have sailed from the Line to the Pole, 
Will they send me below with Jack O’ the Dust to manipulate the coal?” 


And he thought of the many peculiar stunts he might be compelled to do: 
From working a shot-hoist to coaling the ship, or helping the cook make stew; 
Lut he felt in his heart the one best bet—when his sins should find him out, 

And his birthdays had numbered fifty-five—is never grow too stout. 





FATE’S FOIBLES 


BY 


BIRDIE BAXTER CLARKE 


In the Volunteer Camp. 


My lady gay, on a dapple grey, 

Rode down to the beach at close of day. 
The sun had sunk in the crimson west; 
His couch in royal splendor dvest. 

Behind rode a soldier, trim, sedate, 

They rode along toward the Golden Gate. 
Her tresses of yellow were all flung back, 
And his of ebon curled short and black; 

Her skin was fair, of roses and cream, 

His had a rich deep bronze’s gleam. 

Her eyes were blue as the summer sea, 
And his were dark as dark could be. 

He loved her so! You could tell it fair, 
By his gentle look and tender care. 

3ut they couldn’t get married at all! Oh, no! 
Such things in the army wouldn’t go! 

A captain’s daughter of high degree, 

Could never wed with the orderly! 


Some Years Later at a Regular Garrison. 


A few years older is each today, 

Mayhap each head has some threads of grey. 
Tho’ youth’s fair beauty perhaps is gone, 
Each face has a gentle charm its own, 

And his eyes so dark and hers so blue 

Are saying sweet things as eyes will do. 

A cook in his kitchen she works; and bakes 
Such edible pies and toothsome cakes; 

And smiling she goes to her work each day, 
Dreaming sometimes of the far away 

War with its changes, heartaches and tears 
And life in camp with the volunteers. 

She loves him still! You can tell it fair; 
The blue eyes follow him everywhere. 

But they can’t get married at all! Oh, no! 
Such things in the army wouldn’t go! 

For he a captain of high degree 

Couldn’t wed the child of the orderly! 





HOW DAGUE LOOKED TO THE ARMY. 


THE NAVY BEATS THE ARMY 


Summary of Game: 
Navy 6. ARMY 0. 
Line-up. 
Positions. 


SR nck Bae Bons eee 


Army. Navy. 
Dague 
eighton 


OO eee Slingluff 
Re Rises bees «She scas eee 


Pullen MSE dae s Northcroft 
Stearns De Mott 
Mountford.... Quarterback............ Lange 
ths «ents Reifsnider 
Smith (Capt.). R. H....L. H..(Capt.) Douglas 
Beavers . Fullback Jones 


Substitutes (Army) — Garey for Besson, 
Fowler for Pullen, Greble for Surles, Kern for 
Mountford Hanlon for Smith, Ayres for 
Stearns, Johnson for Beavers; (Navy)— 
Boynton for Jones, Reinecke for Meyer, Ma- 
gruder for Leighton Strothers for Dague. 


Officials:—Referee, W. H. 
Umpire, A. H. Sharpe, Yale. 
Mr. Houschild) Pennsylvania. 
man, H. C. Terrey, Pennsylvania. 

Time of Halves: 35 minutes. 

Weather fine. 

Touchdown: 
down: Lange. 

Spectators: 27,000. 


Corbin, Yale. 
Field Judge, 
Head Lines- 


Douglas; goal from touch- 


Record to date: 


For the fourteenth time the football teams 
of the Military and Naval Academies clashed 
on Saturday, November 30, and Victory 
perched on the horns of the Navy goat— 
making the record of victories even, the 1905 
game having resulted in a tie game. The 
bright, particular star of this year’s game was 
Captain Douglas. whose last game of football 
for his Alma Mater was his best. At punt- 
ing, running, rushing, or tackling, he out- 
distanced all the rest. Dague’s covering of 
Douglas’s well-judged punts was perfect. He, 
with De Mott. Lange, Northcroft, and Sling- 
luff, were the leaders in attack and the main- 
stay in defense. For the Army, the best play- 
ing was that of Beavers. His punting was 
excellent but a trifle too far for the Army 
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ends, while his brilliant dash of forty yards, 
behind splendid interference, was the feature 
of the second half. Capt. Smith, Stearns, Er- 
win, Weeks and Philoon shone prominently in 
the grim battle. Had it not been for the re- 
doubtable Douglas, Weeks would in all prob- 
ability have scored a touchdown in the first 
half, after his successful block of an outside 
kick and a snappy pick-up. 

The Army made four forward passes. re- 
sulting in a gain of 45 yards as against the 
Navy’s one for 10 yards. Each team tried the 
forward pass unsuccessfully five times. Each 
team gained 90 vards on running back kicks. 
The Navy gained 40 yards by an outside kick, 
while the Army’s outside kick only resulted in 
a gain of 10 yards. The Army made 9 fumbles 
to the Navy’s 5. The Navv gained 154 yards 
by rushing, as against the Army’s 78. The 
Navy, punting 26 times, gained 976 yards; 
while the Army. punting 22 times, gained 781 
yards. Each team missed two tries at goal 
from the field. All of the Army’s kicks were 
clean; two of the Navy’s were blocked. The 
Army was penalized 70 yards to the Navy’s 
75, the latter’s being all in the second half. 


THe GAME. 

The game started promptly at 2 o’clock 
The Navy defended the east goal, West Point 
kicking off. Beavers got in such a tremendous 
drive that the ball sailed far over the goal 
line, and Doug'as had to punt it out from his 
20-yard line. His kick was fumbled by Mount- 
ford, the latter being heavily thrown by De 
Mott on the Army’s 50-yard line. 

The Navy’s defence was like a stone wall 
and not a yard could be gained by Beavers 
or Surles. A punt by Beavers resulted in a 
catch by Lange close to the Navy’s goal line, 
where Besson nailed the Navy’s auarterback to 
the ground with a terrific tackle. Douglas, 
however punted well down the field to Mount- 
ford. Dague was under the ball and in tac‘- 
ling his man grabbed him by the hair, but 
Mountford wriggled out of his grasp only to 
be flung heavily on his 45-yard line by De 
Mott. 

Beavers then tried to get around the Navy’s 
left end, but after dodging four tacklers he 
was driven back for a loss of 5 vards. Smith 
tried the same point in the Navy’s defence and 
gathered in 10 yards, but it was the third 
down and Beavers decided to punt Douglas 
caught the ball on his 35-vard line, but was 
well tackled by Moss. Douglas then got off a 
rattling kick so well placed that Mountford 
took it on the bound. He fumbled the ball, 
but was quick enough to recover it and slid 
out of bounds on the Army’s 35-vard line. 

Beavers tried a forward pass but the 
ball was caught by Lange on the Navy’s 45- 
yard line. Douglas, behind good interference, 
came dodging around Besson’s end for 15 
yards, but the Army braced after that and 
Douglas was compelled to punt. His drive 
was neatly caught by Mountford, who made a 
brilliant run of 40 vards, dodging half a dozen 
midshipmen until Douglas stopped him. 

This landed the ball on the Navy’s 47-yard 
line, where Smith, the West Point captain, 


was shot through a hole in the centre of the 
line for six yards more, but there was holding 
by West Point so that Annapolis received a 
15-yard penalty. 

Beavers tried an unsuccessful forward pass, 
and followed this up with a bold attempt to 
skirt the Navy’s left end, but his interference 
was broken quickly and he was thrown back 
for a loss. Beavers then punted to Douglas, 
who ran out of bounds at the Navy’s 25-yard 
line. On the next play the Army was off-side 
and the Navy received five yards. 

A punt by Douglas got away from Mount- 
ford, who chased it to his 15-yard line, where 
he fell on it just in the nick of time. Beavers 
punted the ball out of danger and Douglas, 
slipping around in the mud, was tackled heav- 
ily in the centre of the field. Douglas could 
not gain much in two end runs so he made 
an onside kick. Mountford was on the alert, 
however, and chasing the ball to his 18-yard 
line he picked it up, only to be tackled in his 
tracks bv Slingluff. 

The Navy’s defence was so powerful that 
not a vard could be gained in two centre 
plays, and finally the midshipmen broke 
through so swiftly that Mountford made a 
fumble, but luckily for the Army recovered it. 
Then Beavers punted to the middle of the 
field, where Lange made a clever catch, but 
was tackled by Stearns. 

On a fake kick Douglas made a brilliant 
dash for the Army’s right end, a wall of in- 
terference preceding him. Capt. Smith, with 
a flying tackle, hurled him flat on the Army’s 
8-yard line. The ball was carried to the 5- 
vard line by Jones and then Douglas tried a 
forward pass. It was a weak attempt, the ball 
being caught on the 10-yard line by Weeks. 
Beavers kicked the ball down the field and 
Douglas made the catch but dropped the ball. 
A rough and tumble scrimmage followed, but 
Dague fell on it out of bounds at the centre of 
the field. 

Douglas punted the ball far over the heads 
of the struggling players. Mountford gauged 
the leather’s descent perfectly as he stood om 
his 25-yard line, but when the ball had settled 
in his arms he dropped it. DeMott fell on 
the ball before Mountford could recover it. 

Douglas smashed through a hole between 
Weeks and Erwin for eleven yards. This 
placed the ball on the 14-yard line and auick 
as a flash Reifsnider banged into the same 
vulnerable point for two more. 

Then came a rattling run bv Lange, who 
skirted the Army’s right wing for ten yards, 
Smith again covering himself with glory by a 
timely tackle. With onlv two yards to go 
Douglas plunged into the fray like a battering 
ram, but the Army stood firm and not a foot 
was gained. Then Reifsnider tried his luck 
but dropped the ball and Lange got his hands 
on it two yards from the Army goal line. A 
delayed pass finally did the trick, and Douglas 
surged over the goal line for a touchdown. 

Lange was equal to the emergency and 
booted the leather over the cross bar as clean 
as a whistle. Score 6 to o. 

Beavers kicked off to Douglas, who was 
quickly tackled on his 20-yard line. Douglas 
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returned the punt, and Mountford after jug- 
gling the ball fell on it in the centre of the 
field. Back came a kick from Beavers, and 
Reifsnider ran it out of bounds on his 25- 
yard line. A brilliant fifteen yard run _ by 
Douglas around the Army’s left end was cut 
short by Erwin, so that Douglas punted. 
Beavers was nailed by Dague for no gain. 
Mountford fumbled a pass and Slingluff fell 
on the ball, but the Navy backs could not gain 
either in plunges at the centre or dashes at the 
ends, so Douglas tried an onside kick. His 
protection was insufficient and Weeks, break- 
ing through, not only blocked the ball but 
scooped it up on the Navy’s 50-yard line while 
under full headway with a clear field in front 
of him. 

Douglas, who had been sent sprawling after 
making the kick. scrambled to his feet and 
started in pursuit. By tall sprinting the 
Navy’s captain overhauled Weeks after he 
had run eighteen yards and tackled him so 
hard that Weeks was knocked out, but recov- 
ered in a minute 

Greble and Smith made nine yards, and 
Beavers attempted a drop-kick from the 48- 
yard line, but the ball fell short and Lange 
got it on his 15-yard line. A fumble by 
Mountford and a poor forward pass, coupled 
with an onside kick that was partly blocked, 
enabled Jones to rush to the Army’s 40-yard 
line. Then Douglas hit Weeks for five yards 
and Lange got in a splendid forward pass to 
Dague, who was dropped on the 20-yard line. 

Another forward pass went wrong. After 
an exchange of punts Douglas made a clever 
onside kick and Dague, catching the ball, was 
pinned down on the Army’s 18-yard line. 
Lange dashed around Stearns’s end to the 
10-yard line and then decided to try a goal 
from the field but the ball was blocked. 

Lange, however, recovered the ball and ran 
back with it to the 15 yard line. He tried a 
fake drop kick after that, but the Army for- 
wards forced him back for a loss. 


Srconp HALF. 


o'clock, 
Beavers 


The 


half began at 
Lange kicking off for the Navy. 
fumbled the ball. but recovered it on his 10- 
yard mark and then punted well beyond the 


second 3:10 


centre of the field. A sharp run by Douglas 
and a clever advance by Jones worked the ball 
to the Army’s 30-vard mark, where the West 
Pointers secured the oval on a fumble. 

A weak forward pass by Mountford en- 
abled De Mott to grab the ball, and the Navy 
received five yards for offside play. A for- 
ward pass by Lange fell to the ground with- 
out being touched, the Army receiving 15 
yards. Beavers fumbled the ball and _ the 
Navy had it on West Point’s 18-yard line. 
Lange tried a forward pass, but Stearns 
blocked Dague off, so that the pass was in- 
completed and the Army got another 15 
yards. 

A punt by Douglas was returned by Beav- 
ers far over Douglas’s head. The latter, how- 
ever, pounced on it, dodged Stearns and turn- 
ing about ran out of bounds at his 25-yard 
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mark. Douglas punted, Mountford fumbled, 
and Dague fell on the ball. 

Punts were exchanged with neither side 
gaining much of an advantage until a kick by 
Douglas was caught by Mountford who was 
tackled so hard by Slingluff that he dropped 
the ball. Quick as lightning Dague was there 
and the Navv had the leather on West Point’s 
20-yard line. Lange tried a forward pass, but 
the ball fell untouched and the Navy lost an- 
other good chance to score, the Army receiv- 
ing a 15-yard penalty. Mountford left the field 
after that, and Kern took his place. 

The Navy secured the leather on a fumble, 
and after an exchange of kicks Douglas was 
downed by Stearns for a loss of five yards, 
after which the Navy captain dropped the 
quarterback’s pass. This occurred on _ the 
Navy’s 25-yard mark, and the West Pointers 
made a desperate fight for the ball. Lange was 
there however, and it was the Navy’s ball. A 
long punt by Douglas sent the ball to Kern, 
who ran it back ten yards to the centre of the 
field.. 

Kern followed this with a forward pass of 
thirty yards. The ball was juggled and the 
Army got it on the Navvy’s 30-yard mark. 
Beavers and Greble made five yards between 
them and then Beavers tried a forward pass. 
Smith caught the ball but only five yards were 
gained. 

There was a dispute over this play, during 
which Smith, the gallant Army captain, was 
replaced by Hanlon. The ball was in the pos- 
session of the Army in the 20-vard line, a first 
down, but when Hanlon tried the centre he 
got only two yards in his first attempt and 
nothing in his second. Beavers then fell back 
for a goal trial from the 35-yard line. His 
drop kick was a well meant one, the ball ris- 
ing beautifully in its journey for the goal 
posts, but unfortunately the leather twisted out 
of the groove and missed the mark by sev- 
eral yards. 

Douglas punted out from the 20-vard mark 
and Hanlon ran the ball back to the Navv’s 
50-yard line, where, after short gains bv 
Beavers and Greble, Beavers tried an onside 
kick. Garey gathered in this drive, but was 
downed on the Navy’s 35-yard line, and Beav- 
ers tried a forward pass. Lange leaped into 
the air and made a timely catch. Douglas and 
Beavers exchanged kicks until Dague tackled 
Greble on West Point’s 15-yard line. 

Beavers rushed with great speed around the 
Navy’s left end for forty vards, Northcroft 
finally throwing him in midfield. The Navy 
here received fifteen yards for Army holding. 
Kern tried a forward pass and hurled the ball 
30 yards, but it fell untouched and the Navy 
received 15 yards. Catching a punt from Beav- 
ers, Douglas was downed in the centre of the 
field, but he plunged through the Army’s left 
wing for eight yards, following it up with a 
forward pass. Again the ball dropped un- 
touched, and the Army took 15 yards’ penalty. 

Right on top of this play came a similar one 
by the Army, and Beavers was compelled to 
punt- A punt by Douglas was fumbled by 
Beavers on his 15-yard line, but Kern made a 
splendid recovery. Then Beavers punted again 
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and Northcroft jumped into him so fiercely 
that the Army’s clever fullback had to give 
way to Johnson. 

The punt by Beavers was turned into a fair 
catch on the Army’s 47-yard line, and as time 
was nearly up, Northcroft tried a goal from 
placement, but it was a distorted kick and 
went wide of the mark. Punts were exchanged, 
and then the game ended. 


The usual parade by the winning team and 
its rooters followed, headed by the goat. Com 
pliments were exchanged before the Army 
stand, and the rush began for the city. The 
day was an ideal one, and both Services were 
well represented, Secretary and Mrs. Metcalf, 
Assistant Secretary and Mrs. Newberry, Ad 
mira!s Dewey, Evans, Goodrich and Coghlan 
being on the Navy side, and Assistant Secre 
tary of War and Mrs. Oliver, Miss Oliver, 
Miss Ethel Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
Longworth, Assistant Secretary of the Treas 
ury and Mrs. Beekman, Generals Corbin, 
Ainsworth, Bell, and Grant, on the Army side. 
The Walton and the Bellevue-Stratford, the 
Navy and Armv headquarters respectively, 
were jammed all evening, old acquaintances 
being renewed and old stories of earlier games 
re-told. 


THE SONGS THE NAVY SANG 


Tune—Dance to “Whistle It.” 
Fade away, 
Black and Gray, 
This is Navy day, 
Another Navy day, 
Fade away, 
Black and Gray, 
Army you are up against the Navy 


Hunter, ’o8 


THE VICTORIOUS 


Tune—‘It’s a Different Girl Again.” 


Hello, hello, hello, 

There’s the Navy team again, 
Same line, same steam, 
Same backs same team, 

Hello, hello, hello, 

To me it’s very plain, 

To strike the popular fancy 

It’s the Navy team again. 


Munroe, ’o8. 


Tune—‘Anchors’ Aweigh.” 


Stand Navy down the field 

Sail set to the sky! 

We'll never change our course 
So, Army you steer shy-y-y-y 
Roll up the score Navy, 
Anchors’ Aweigh. 

Sail, Navy, down the field 

And sink the Army 

Sink the Army gray! 


Passed Mid'n. MILEs, ’07. 


Tune—‘Cheer Up, Mary” 


Gangway, Army, back to old West Point, 
You're up against the Blue and Gold, 

See the Navy team is gaining, gaining, 

They're a bunch you cannot hold, 

Soon the score we will be piling, piling 

With our colors flying high, 

Army team, — — — — Rah! 

It's no dream, — — — — Rah! 


We're the Navy, Navy, rah! rah! rah! 


STEWART, '08. 


NAVY TEAM. 
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THE CHARGE OF THE OLD 
BRIGADE 


Ride, ve Terriers, Ride! 

A ghost flits close beside, 
Driving ye onward. 

No rest for bald or grey 

While War Beasts bark and bray, 
Urging ye forward. 


“Spur on!” the specter shouts, 

Tho’ pains, like stinging knouts, 
Old flesh is tearing. 

“Retire’s my name.” it cries 

“T’ll get each Vet. who shies 
This tissue-wearing.” 


Colonels on every side, 
Majors in that sad ride, 
3ig cuss-words thundered. 
Vain did they shift and squirm, 
Vain for a resting yearn— 
Pitiful hundred! 


Railed at with jeer and laugh, 
Victims of jibe and chaff, 

Grimly they suffer. 
Shamefaced their pangs they hide, 
Silent they bleed and ride— 

Once they were tougher. 


3unions on every leg, 

Pains rack and cry and beg 
Old hearts are bursting; 

Bunches rise up galore, 

Old pants get hot and sore, 
All hope mistrusting. 


What tho’ youwre scamed and marred, 
Time-burned and bullet-scarred, 
By years of striving? 
Push on—with lively trot, 
Fall out! Skidoo, or rot— 
For junior’s thriving! 


See! Mounds of heroes gone, 
In restful Arlington, 
Yawn with amazement! 
Sadly Shades view their heirs 
Glad that such fate’s not their’s— 
3ut Death’s contentment. 


Ride, ye Terriers, Ride! 

A ghost flits close beside, 
Driving ye onward. 

No rest for bald or grey 

While War Beasts bark and bray, 
Urging ye forward. 


THE CRITICAL QUESTION 
By K. K. 


The soft beams of the moon lightly kissed 
the leafy bower that sheltered the hammock. 
Sharp eyes, aided by the use of a Signal Corps 
day-and-night field glass, might have been able 
to detect that they, and not he or she, gently 
swung to and fro. 
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LIFE 


3etween the significant silences: “And will 
you always love me Jack, dear?” 

“Yes, sweetheart, forever.” 

“Even when we have grown old and gray, 
and you have gotten to be a First Lieutenant, 
or maybe a Captain?” 

“Yes, my angel, even that long will my love 
endure.” 

“And on the way to the Philippines, when 
{ am seasick, will you love me then,” 

A look of startled doubt o’erspread the 
young Lieutenant’s handsome bronzed counte- 
nance. He paused before replying. Perceiving 
this Genevieve, stifling a sob, slowly drew 
from her finger a jewelled band of gold, 
saying, “Here, Jack, take back your sparkler.” 

And that is why the Quartermaster received 
a letter from Jack cutting in half a request 
for stateroom accommodations for two, the 
space thus left available making it possible for 
one more low-ranking Second Lieutenant to 
escape a 7,000 mile trip in the “glory-hole.” 


A complete reversal of military ethics was 
revealed on the occasion of pavnight at the 
Hudson Theatre where Robert Edeson recent- 
ly appeared in “Classmates.” The manager of 
the company had gone back on the stage on 
Saturday night to allow the players to ex- 
change their signatures for the weekly pay en 
velopes. It was just after the first act which 
reveals the Company Street at West Point, 
and most of the male players were still wear- 
ing the cadet uniform. 

One of the first to receive his pay was a 
member of the company who has an im- 
portant role, and receives a good weekly sal- 
ary. He had on the uniform of a private and 
following him was another actor who has a 
less important role, but who wore the chev- 
rens of a corporal upon his uniform jacket. 

After opening up his envelope he accosted 
the manager and said: “Here, something has 
got to be done about this. I am going to 
cemplain to Uncle Sam.” 

“Why, what is the matter?” questioned the 
manager. “Isn’t your salary all right? And 
anyway, what has Uncle Sam got to do with 
this? You are working for Henry B. Harris, 
not for the government.” 

“Well, that may all be true,” responded the 
actor-corporal, “but this is the first time I 
ever heard of a corporal drawing less money 
than a private, and I don’t believe Uncle Sam 
will stand for it.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” responded the man- 
ager. “There is a captain over there who 
isn’t getting as much as you.” and the cor- 
poral went over to condole with the more un- 
fortunate commissioned officer. 


’ 


’ 


Mr. Bloodsoe—“They say that money talks.” 
Mr. Flippit:—“Yes 


tongue-tied at present.” 





but it seems to be quite 


ANTOINETTE PERRY, WITH DAVID WARFIELD, IN “A GRAND ARMY MAN.” 





MARGARET WHEELER, WITH ROSE STAHL, IN “THE CHORUS LADY.” 





Ros La Harte, as “Lapy Gay SPANKER,” AT SI fue Chorus Lapy 


THE New York HIpPopRoME 
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From Our Washington Office 


When the battleship fleet sailed for the Pacific Ocean on December the 16th, they car- 
ried 8,650,000 pounds of foodstuffs. This figure is based on the Government’s contracts and 
specifications, and may be regarded as nearly accurate as is possible to estimate. The bulk 

of the eatables is enormous. If it was all piled up in the shape of a 
To be well pyramid, it would reach the height of the Washington Monument. The 
Fed on the Department, in contracting for this gigantic supply of food, was nomi- 
Cruise nally providing rations for 15,000 officers and men for 100 days, but in 

reality the vast amount of beef, mutton, ham, canned potatoes, onions, 
macaroni, sauerkraut and frankfurters packed into the warships and colliers represent high 
living for cabin and gun decks for six months, at least. 

The general impression of many has been that our sailors’ fare has consisted of salt pork, 
beans, hardtack, coffee and a few other articles. But this is a mistaken idea. Many would 
be surprised to see the menu of a battleship to-day. Not only good, substantial food is sup- 
plied in abundance, but there are many “nick-nacks to be had—such as raisins, 6,000 pounds 
of which were loaded in the fleet, and mixed nuts of which the armada carries 10,000 pounds 
The largest item of food in the bill is 1,200,000 pounds of flour, and the smallest is 150 
pounds of lemon extract. 

Among the most notable features of the lists of provisions for the trip is the absence 
of hardtack. This relic of former days has been relegated from use by the advent of modern 
bread-baking facilities on shipboard, which turn out sufficient supplies of the staff of life in 
the fresh form to meet the requirements of the crew. Among the newer forms of articles 
of food are 100,000 net of canned potatoes, the first provision of this character to be bought 
for the Navy. Canned potatoes have recently been subjected to thorough trial under service 
conditions on board ship and by army commissaries in Alaska and the Philippines, and reports 
concerning the new food are most satisfactory. Potatoes put up in this way cost more than 
otherwise, but it was considered by the Navy Department that the increased cost of tinned 
potatoes would not amount to as much as the loss that would occur in the fresh vegetables 
on board ship. The potato in its natural state will not keep at sea more than eight weeks, 
and in that time loss can only be kept down by the exercise of great care. 


Officers of the Army are showing great interest in a water bag designed by the chief 
packer in the Philippine Division, which has been successfully tested in the military opera- 
tions in the Island of Jolo. The bag is made of twelve-inch canvass waterproofed, and twentv- 

inches deep, with round bottoms. The saddle portion is twenty-one 
Water Bag inches long and eight inches wide, and the opening is closed with a flap, 
for Army to be rolled and held down by the lashings when on the mule. Its 

capacity is twenty gallons, and it is stronger and more portable than 
the ordinary galvanized can. It can be used on a bareback horse, and would be valuable in 
carrying water to the firing line or on any occasion where time is a consideration. 


The Army Burial Corps is now engaged in visiting all the posts in the Philippines for the 
purpose of disinterring the remains of all soldiers who have died in the Islands within the 
past two years and sending them back to the United States for re-burial. This work is being 

carried on mainly in the southern islands of the archipelago. The Philip- 
To Bring pine Commission has granted permission to take up every body that is 
Home the buried at any army post or subpost cemetery. Heretofore, it has been 
Dead possible to disinter remains only after the expiration of two years from 

date of death. The present detail will probably gather a greater 
number of dead soldiers than any that has before been sent out. It will include those who 
lost their lives in various engagements that have taken place, and include numerous points 
where there have been sharp fights attended by casualties. 

The Burial Corps has a special vessel for its work, the /ndianapolis, which was fitted up 
expressly for its gruesome work. The corps will visit thirty-one cemeteries in all. 


Consideration is being given by the War Department to the proposition to make certain 
changes in the uniform of Coast Artillery troops. It is suggested that a new type of uniform 
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and hat be furnished which will be more suitable for wear when working about the machin- 

ery of artillery implacements. It has long been appreciated that there 
Changes is need of a uniform that will not show grime and oil stains which are 
in Uniform a result of contact with the machinery. Then, too, it is thought there 

should be some hat, or more suitable, a cap, which may be worn while 
the men are about the parapet, and as a substitute for the present campaign hat, which 
becomes so easily soiled by handling and gives the men an unkempt appearance—which they 
might easily escape by having apparel that is more suited to their labor than the present ser- 
vice uniform. The Department, however, is disinclined to adopt a special dress for any par- 
ticular class of enlisted men, although an exception may be made in behalf of the men of 
the Coast Artillery, whose work entitles them to distinct consideration for the betterment 
of their appearance. 


Figures showing the number of officers and men of the army sent to the Philippine 
Islands since the commencement of the war with Spain illustrate the large demand of 
transportation, both by land and sea, which has had to be met by the Quartermaster’s 

Department. A total of 6.775 officers and 160,195 enlisted men has been 
Forces sent to the Islands, and about an equal number returned, up to July Ist 
in the last. These figures, however, do not represent the number of individuals 
Philippines sent to the archipelago during that period. Many men who served with 

the volunteer army in those islands subsequently enlisted in the regular 
army and again served there. In addition to these, many officers and enlisted men of the 
regular army have served more than one tour of duty in the Philippines. Nor do these 
figures represent the military force maintained in the islands, because organizations have 
been brought home from time to time and others sent to replace them. The greatest number 
of United States troops stationed in the Philippine Islands at any one time was 2,662 officers 
and 66,758 enlisted men. This was in December, 1900. 


Estimates of appropriations aggregating $23.461,911 have been made by Gen. Alexander 
Mackenzie, Chief of Engineers of the Army for fortification work during the fiscal year 1909. 
This contemplates work in the United States proper, Cuba, Honolulu, Porto Rico, and the 

Philippine Islands. It includes gun and motar batteries, $4,489,900; 
Milllons electrical installations at seacoast fortifications and seacoast defenses 
for Defenses $3,478,500; searchlights for harbor defenses, $1,000,000; preservation and 

repair of fortifications, $300,000; sea wall, Fort Moultrie, S. C., $125,000; 
repair and protection of Pensacola Fla., defense, $566,455; repair and protection of Mobile, 
Ala., defenses, $589.500; defenses of Galveston, Tex., $1,275,000; casements and galleries for 
submarine mines, $464,964; experimental automobile torpedoes, $100,000; seacoast batteries at 
Guantanamo $1,020,000; Honolulu and Pear! Harbor, $1,100,000; Manila, $6,488,000; installa 
tion of electric plants at these places and at Subig Bay, $502,992; for searchlights at San 
Juan, Porto Rico, Guantanamo, Pearl Harbor, Honolulu, Guam and the Philippine Islands, 
$502,000, and torpedo structure at defenses of Honolulu and Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, $129,000. 

The modern works of defense now constructed represent an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $28,000,000 for engineering work alone. For the engineering work involved in the 
completion of the defenses recommended by the Taft Board, the estimate is made that 
$16,052,413 will be required. 


Rear Admiral Mason, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department, in a report 
to the Secretary of the Navy, states that naval necessities are such that the domestic manu- 
facturers are unable to supply within a reasonable time ordnance, projectiles, powder and 

torpedoes for the Navy, and he strongly urges legislation at the present 
Ds Deena eae of a — the Department to purchase 
Torpedoes such material abroad when “it is to the manifest interest of the United 
and Material States.” Such material, naturally, would be admitted duty free. Admiral 
Abroad Mason says that the torpedo situation is such that 100 of these projectiles 

should be purchased abroad immediately while American manufacturers 

are completing their present contracts and the Government factory is 
being put in running order. There is also urgent necessity, he says, for going abroad to 
obtain armor-piercing projectiles and range-finders, which American concerns are unable to 
produce. Admiral Mason also finds it necessary to recommend the replacement of all the 
present 8 and 12-inch guns by others of a later and stronger design, to admit of the use of 
smokeless instead of brown powder. The 8 and 12-inch guns now in use, he says are weak 
at the muzzles, and he advocates their withdrawal and strengthening of them at their weak 
point by means of steel hoops. 

The Chief of Ordnance states that steady progress has been made in the development of 
a naval powder, but even the best is not indefinitely stable, though careful tests have removed 
the danger of defective powder escaping detection. A process has been developed for work- 
ing old powder so as to make it as good as new at about one-fourth of the original cost, and 
the Admiral expresses the opinion that the Government is in no danger of being oppressed 
by the powder trust, he having perfected a system for regulating the price to be paid to the 
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private manufacturer on the basis of the cost of production at the Government Powder 
Works at Indian Head Maryland. 

A strong plea is made for an appropriation to defray the cost of manufacturing and 
assembling at two points—one on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific Coasts—a supply of 
guns, ammunition, and such material as may be needed by the Navy to rapid!y fortify strat- 
egic points that may be seized in time of war as advanced bases of operations against an 
enemy, pointing to the lessons of the Spanish-American War and the successful operations 
of the Japanese as proof of the wisdom of establishing these depots. 


Estimates are now in progress by the Navy Department for the construction of one, and 
possibly two, ammunition ships for the Navy. A recommendation that ammunition ships 
be provided was made by the Secretary of the Navy to the last Congress, but it failed of 

enactment. It is pointed out by the naval officers that ammunition ships 
Ammunition are a necessity even in times of peace, and that in case of war they are 
Ships indispensable. It is considered that there should be at least two such 

vessels at present, one for the Atlantic and the other for the Pacific 
Coast. The Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy has been endeavoring to accumulate a reserve 
supply of ammunition to refill the battle fleet in case of such contingency; but it would be 
useless now, as it is impossible to deliver a large supply to a fleet, no matter where it may be, 
unless there are ammunition ships to transport it. 


In view of the very thorough examination which officers who seek detail in the Ordnance 
Department have to undergo, upon recommendation of the Chief of Ordnance, a new regula- 
tion governing promotion has been drafted which operates to exempt from further examina- 

tion for promotion officers detailed in the Ordnance Department for 
Promotions certain periods. The law requires that officers be examined prior to 
Without promotion, and for this reason it is not within the power of the Presi- 
Examinations dent to waive the examination entirely. However, it is held to be within 

his power to consider the entrance examination also a promotion exami- 
nation. Under the new regulation therefore the entrance examination, for a period of one 
year, will be considered a promotion examination on all subjects, and for the period of one 
year longer on the subjects of the promotion examination which are embraced in the Ordnance 
Department entrance examination. Officers who pass the rather severe examination for the 
Ordnance Department are stationed at the Sandy Hook Proving Ground for the first year 
of the detail. Here, in addition to the performance of ordnance duties, they are required to 


pursue a course of study on subjects pertaining to the duties of ordnance officers, including 
courses in the chemical and electrical laboratories and machine shops. Taking into considera- 
tion the great amount of study which officers have to go through both before and immediately 
after detail, the Chief of Ordnance does not believe that the service will be subserved by 
requiring him to take time to prepare for and undergo the usual promotion examination 
within one or two years of commencement of the detail. 


Captain C. E. Kilbourne, Coast Artillery Corps, in command of the 35th Company of 
Ccast Artillery at Fort Monroe, Virginia, has been officially commended by the War Depart- 
ment for the results achieved at target practic2 with two 12-inch guns. The practice has 

just occurred, and 100 per cent of hits was made at a mean range of 
Commended 6,041 yards. Four shots were fired in the remarkably good time of 1 
for Target minute and 9 seconds. Three out of the four shots would have passed 
Practice through a ten-yards by five-yards rectangular target. The fourth shot 

was at a deviation of twenty-six yards right. Captain Kilbourne has 
been informed that “the excellence of this practice attests a careful and thorough perform- 
ance of duty and merits special commendation.” The report of this performance with 12- 
inch guns is the best that has been received by the Chief of Ordnance. 

Another Coast Artillery company which has been making splend‘d records, is the 11th 
stationed at Fort Dade, Florida. This company has the unusual distinction of having all 
of its members qualified as first-class gunners, even the recruits who joined during the past 
year have qualified by October 12th. 


Colonel Charles H. Whipple of the Pay Department, who will become Paymaster 
General of the Army, with the rank of Brigadier-General, on the retirement of Paymaster 
General Sniffin January 1st next, has had an arduous and creditable career. He is the son 

of Bishop Whipple of the Episcopal Diocese of Minnesota who was 

Colonel known generally as “the apostle of the Indians” and to the Indians 

Whipple themselves as “Old Straight Tongue.” Colonel Whipple was born in 

Promoted New York in 1849, and entered the army as a major and paymaster in 

: 1881. He has had important duties devolving upon him, including ser- 

vice on the Indian frontier, Philippines, Porto Rico and Cuba. He will serve as Paymaster 
General of the Army until 1913. : 
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The proposition for change in laws pertaining to the Army now in force will be 
brought up during the present session of Congress. The proposed change has to do with 
the system of filling vacancies in the several staff departments by temporary details for 

periods of four years, of officers of the line. Several Department com- 
Detail manders, notably Brigadier General Thomas H. Barry, commanding 
of Officers the American forces in Cuba, have discussed this question in reports to 

the Navy Department, it being recommended that the law be amended 
so that, at least, only positions in the grade of captain and major be filled by detail, and 
that the senior vacancies by permanent appointments. These views are also concurred in 
by the several chiefs of staff departments. The recommendations carry with them the 
proposition that both details and appointments be made from officers in the next lower 
grades, respectively, instead of from the same grades, as is now the case. 

The detail staff system has now been in effect for a sufficient period, it is believed, for 
its weakness to be apparent. 

Some critics of the detail system believe that the principle upon which it is based is 
all wrong. While it was intended to resu't in having staff officers who, being in fact line 
officers, were acquainted with and kept in touch with the needs of the line, but it has also 
resulted in staff officers who had to be trained in their new duties before becoming efficient 
staff officers. By the time they had passed through a period of training, a great 
portion of the period of detail had elapsed. 


It has just been made public by the War Department that the President has ordered 
another test of horsemanship. This exercise is to be more severe and more uniform than 
the last. The President now requires every field officer to make a daily practice march 

of not less than 30 miles for three days in succession each year. All 
More officers are also required to accompany their commands on the monthly 
Riding practice marches. The advanced stand taken by the President in the 

matter of physically testing the condition of officers of the army, in 
the face of strong pressure from commercial bodies throughout the country in favor of the 
retention in service of engineer and other staff officers who, though perfectly competent to 
discharge their ordinary duties, would probably be unable to respond to the demands of 
active campaign service, has filled with apprehension a number of the senior officers of 
the grades between captain and colonel, inclusive. Because the President in his original 
letter directing the riding test referred only to line officers, it was in some quarters 
believed that the application of such a test to staff officers whose duties in time of peace do 
not carry them into the field, might be waived. 

In his message to Congress the President indicated however, a contrary purpose, and 
the order to the War Department exceeds in severity the test origina!ly proposed, and will 
probably be the means of causing the summary retirement of a considerable number of 
officers of the Army. 


The Navy Department is making arrangements to procure a suitable range for small 
arms practice for the fleet while on the Pacific Coast. There is a 600-yard range at Mare Island 
and one of 300 yards at Yerba Buena, but neither are suitable for extensive long-range prac- 

tice. It is, therefore, likely that a range will be acquired on the Pacific 
Navy Small Coast to correspond with the one at Guantanamo, Cuba, which, with 
Arms Range the one at Olongapo, will give the Navy ranges on the Atlantic and 

Pacific Coasts and in the Philippines. The Guantanamo range, which 
is nearing completion, will be the finest and best-equipped in the world. Two thousand 
men a day can be handled on it. 


As there are now more vacancies in the Army in the grade of Second Lieutenant than 
ever before existed, the War Department has decided to graduate the present first class at 
the Military Academy in February, instead of the usual time in June. This action is taken 
by the Department for a double purpose: to secure the services of the 
young officers at an early date, and to permit the examination and ap- 
pointment in the Spring of a number of candidates from the enlisted 
force of the army and from civil life. There are 110 members of the 
1908 class at West Point, and there are vacancies as second lieutenant 
in the army for all of therm. In the Artillery branch alone there exists 
seventy-nine vacancies. An examination of enlisted and civilian candi- 
dates has recently been completed at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, the result of which will 
shortly be known. Those who are successful in this examination will receive their com- 
missions as second lieutenants before the West Pointers graduate. 


To Gradua e 
Class at 
West Point 
in February 


It has recently been announced at the War Department that an examination will be 
held in Washington on March 2nd next of captains and first and second lieutenants of the 
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Army at large, with a view to their selection for detail, for a period of four years, as cap- 
tains and first lieutenants in the Ordnance Department to fill fourteen 


Army vacancies. 


The details will be made upon the recommendation of a 


OrdnanceCorps board of ordnance officers, which will be convened as soon as practi- 


cable after the receipt of the examination papers. 


Officers who have 


alrealy served in the Ordnance Department will not be required to take the examination, but 
they are authorized to apply to the Adjutant-General of the Army for detail. 


Senator McCumber, of North Dakota, has introduced a bill (Dec. 12) 


Trouble 
Over Navy 
-Personnel Act 


to restore to the active list of the Navy, Capt. William G. Cutler, who 
was retired by the Navy Retiring 
the Personnel Act. Captain Cutler was then a Commander in the Navy 


3oard last July under operation of 


and, under the provisions of the law, was retired with rank of the 


rext highest grade 


He was by no means pleased by his enforced relegation to the. in- 


active list, and the bill recently introduced is the result of his efforts to return to his former 


standing. 


Warm opposition to the Personnel Act is expected to develop when the Bill 


comes up for action (not before January 10), and it is viewed. in fact, as the first gun of 
a fight to secure its amendment, if not its repeal. 


Colonel Frank A. Patterson, Inspector Gen- 
eral of Rifle Practice of the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard, thinks that the Pennsylvania 
team in the National match of 1907 did very 
well, although it came out seventh. In his 
annual report Col. Patterson says: “It is far 
better to be seventh than anything under 
third for the loss of four men which fourth, 

fth and six places entails is not equalized or 
paid for by the honor of holding the place. In 
skirmish the team stood seventh, in rapid fire 
seventh. at 200 yards only two teams made 
better scores, at 600 yards but three teams 
did better, at 800 yards but two teams did bet- 
ter and at 1,000 yards only three teams made 
a higher score and the highest of the three 
orly made three points more than Pennsyl- 
vania.” He considers the 1907 team the best 
which has ever represented this state in any 
match and says, “no team has ever been sent 
out by the state which worked with such uni- 
versal harmony and gave such strict attention 
to the directions of the coach, producing team 
werk in the highest state of development.” 


According to Lieut. Col. N. B. Thurston, 
I. S.A. P..N.G,N.Y., the National Guard of 
that state during the season of 1907 broke all 
records for qualified marksmen in New York 
or any other state. The closing of the Creed- 
moor range over a month before the shooting 
in the higher grades was completed, interfered 
with the records for those grades. The First 
Brigade of Manhattan leads the brigades. The 
Second Regiment qualified 62 distinguished ex- 
perts, 41 experts, 97 sharpshooters and 
618 marksmen, a total of 818. The 
Seventh, the banner regiment, had 64 distin- 
guished experts, 183 experts, 152 sharpshoot- 
ers, and 523 marksmen, a total of 922. The 


Seventh Regiment won the state prize, valued 
at $300; the Headquarters prize went to 
Squadron A,and Brigade prizes to the 7Ist 
Regiment of the 1st Brigade, the 23rd Regi- 
ment of the 2nd Brigade, and the roth Regi- 
ment of the 4th Brigade. The naval militia 
prize was won by the Second Battalion and the 
McAlpine Trophy by the Headquarters team 
of the 74th Regiment. A number of other 
prizes were distributed. 


Gratifying progress is being made by the 
National Rifle Association in the formation ot 
State Rifle Associations. For more than twen- 
ty years there were only two or three state as- 
scciations, and practically only one—the New 
Jersey State Rifle Association—holding annual 


competitions. Gradually the different states 
began to realize the importance of state rifle 
associations and the impetus given to rifle 
practice by their organization. First came 
Pennsylvania in 1902, followed by New York, 
Iowa, Ohio, and Maryland in 1904. In 1905 
the state of Michigan organized and the fol- 
lowing year Colorado, Illinois, Indiana and 
Oklahoma came in with state associations. 
Washington and Minnesota fell in line early 
this vear. Gen. James A. Drain, of New York, 
president of the National Rifle Association, 
and formerly adjutant-general of Washington, 
who has been on an extended tour of the 
West, Northwest, Pacific Coast and South- 
western States reports the organization of a 
number of new associations. Meetings of the 
National Guard officers were called in advance 
and addressed by him on arrival. South Da- 
kota, Utah, Montana and Oregon have already 
organized state associations or soon will do 
so, and at least two others are expected to be 
organized as the result of General Drain’s 
visit. 
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The War Department has recommended a 
change in the appropriation for the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, so 
as to include the Naval Militia of the several 
states, among the contestants eligible for the 
National rifle matches. It has also recom- 


mended an appropriation of $140,011 for shoot- 
ing galleries and ranges for the army, “such 
ranges and galleries to be open as far as prac- 
ticable, to the National Guard and organized 
rifle clubs under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War.” 


So much attention is being paid to .22 cali- 
ber practice in the Army and militia, as well 
as in citizens clubs, that a system of instruc- 
tion under which allowances can be made for 
distance, elevation and windage, has _ been 
worked out by Major Winder, the crack shot 
of Ohio, which is being used with great suc- 
cess. This system of targets is designed 
to give the same practice in the gallery at 
fifty feet as is had on the out-door ranges of 
from 200 to 1,000 yards. ill targets are re- 
duced in exact proportions and must be used 
at fifty feet. In the system a windage clock 
and flag are used as on the out-door range 
and are set to represent the velocity and di- 
rection of the wind and problems are given 
the shooter to be worked out by him. For 
example, the flag and clock are set to indi- 
cate fifteen miles of wind from the direction 
of three o’clock, if a clock were placed face 
up on the ground. That condition would 
call for 2 points of right wind. A. black 
paster is placed on the second outlined ring 
at the bottom to the left of zero. If the 
shooter judges the wind correctly he will ad- 
just his sight bv taking two points of right 
wind and if his elevation is correct, and if he 
holds properly at six o’clock on the black 
paster (the only bull’s eye he can see) the shot 
will strike the outlined bull in the target 
above. The scheme has been carefully and 
elaborately worked out for all ranges. For 
instance, if it is desired to simulate a heavy 
head wind or very cold temperature, this can 
be done by shortening the range a few feet 
which will necessitate the same corrections in 
the sight as the above conditions of wind or 
temperature would require on the out-door 
range. Conditions of skirmish firing are also 
approximated by moving the men from side 
to side advancing toward the target and firing 
at intervals. The Winder system has been 
adopted by the Ohio National Guard and is 
in use in many of the states. 


Senator Dick, of Ohio. has introduced a bill 
(Dec. 12) for the reorganization of the Naval 
Militia of the several States. 

The bill is intended to make the organiza- 
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tion uniform, and authorizes the Secretary of 
the Navy, on application of the Governor of 
any State, to detail one or more officers to 
give instruction to the reserve in the State. 

The bill also authorizes the Secretary to 
make a distribution of the appropriation be- 
tween the States. 

The quality of the horses of the First 
Battery was demonstrated at the Horse 
Show at Madison Square Garden. Lieuten- 
ant Barrett on his Arab “Nadab,” took the 
blue ribbon in the charger class from a strong 
field of competitors, and in the cavalry class 
Private George Fink took the yellow ribbon 
with his mare “Queenie.” 

Captain O’Ryan has added three more fine 
animals to the Battery stables. One of these 
horses, “Mars la Tour,” was to be entered 
in the charger class at the Horse Show, but 
owing to hard drill work was not in the best 
of condition. In consequence Captain O’Ryan 
decided not to enter him. 

Captain O’Ryan has designed and installed 
in the armory an extensive sub-caliber target, 
whereby the battery has practice with sub- 
caliber ammunit‘on at various objects. Using 
an illuminated aiming point indirect fire is 
maintained against a castle or village of plas- 
ter of paris, the view of which is cut off from 
the gunners. The system devised permits the 
placing of an invisible infantry silhouette 
target screened by silhouette trees. In this 
way using zone fire and sweeping fire, the 
woods are searched with the battery’s fire, 
and the screened targets well riddled. The 
most interesting part of the system is the pro- 
vision for fire at moving targets. Silhouettes 
of a cavalry troop or field battery are caused 
to move at various gaits along a landscape 
road fifty actual feet in length. So accurate 
are the gunners and so effective the gun crews 
that when the moving target comes into view, 
the firing data is quickly computed and given 
by the captain, the guns are thrown into ac- 
tion, the commands for volley fire are given, 
and before the moving troops or battery 
which is the target has proceeded far on its 
journey along the painted road, the shots are 
raining upon it and causing the dust to fly 
from the plaster of paris. 

Captain O’Ryan instills into the mind of 
every man in the battery that while horse- 
manship, camp sanitation, cooking, signaling, 
harness drill, pistol practice and many other 
things are necessary in the education of the 
field artillery soldier, the prime essential is 
fire efficiency—the ability of the gun crews 
with good team work to hit fast, frequently 
and often. 
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The corner stone of Company A (N. G. N. done in the interest of the North Dakota Na- 
D.) Armory at Dickinson, North Dakota, was tional Guard and paid a handsome tribute to 
laid on Sunday afternoon, December 8 Capt. Capt. Osborn for the excellent work done by 
A. J. Osborn acted as master of ceremonies, him in permanently establishing Company A 
and many eloquent addresses by prominent in Dickinson on a firm military basis, and to 
citizens were delivered. Adjutant-Genera! Mayor Manning who served in the Civil War 
Poole spoke at length about the work being and in the campaign against the hostile Sioux. 


MARINE BARRACKS. 
Navy Yarp, Boston, MAss., 
December 14, 1907. 
ARMY AND Navy LiFE:— 

In your issue for the current month, there appears an article entitled “The Navy’s 
Coast Artillery,” the writer of which conceals, for obvious reasons, his identity under the 
sobriquet of “Si.” This individual, in his argument against the proposed transfer of the 
Coast Artillery, uses the adjective, “loathed” in referring to the Marines. Why this writer 
should go out of his way to resort to such opprobrious language to attack another branch 
of the service is inexplicable and does not voice the sentiment of the intelligent and 
refined element, be it of the Army, Navy or public at large. I do not know what the 
record of “Si” may be or if he is even regarded as a shining light in the service, should 
he belong to it. but I feel assured that the record and reputation of the Marines would 
not suffer by comparison. The references by this writer to the Marine Corps are gratui- 
tous insults to that branch of the public service and which he would not so freely offer 
were it not that he shows the courage, (?), of seeking the protection of the sobriquet he 
adopts as the writer of his very fantastic article. 

Very respectfully, T. N. Woon, 
Colonel, U. S. Marine Corps. 


There is perhaps no fighting force in the world that has more creditably 
discharged its duties and met the expectations of its Country than the United 
States Navy. The world holds few examples of development in the face of more 
or less public indifference or hostility than is shown in the reconstruction of 
the Navy in the last twenty years. 

It has all been accomplished under a system of promotion which gave the 
individual no cause to consider his own future beyond doing his best all the 
time and everywhere. Now comes a proposition to destroy that splendid con- 
dition and substitute for it one which with its favoritism and self-seeking has 
done so much to disturb the efficiency of the Army. 

Congress should think a long time before it upsets a system which accepted 
the pace set by Paul Jones and has never flagged. 


ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES AT THE ARMY AND NAVY 
CLUB, NEW YORK IN NOVEMBER 


Major Leo. V. Kennon, U. S. A.; Capt. Henry Morrell, U. S. N.; Capt. G. E. Carleton, 
U. S. A.; Capt. M. F. Smith, U. S. A.; Capt. M. B. Stewart, U. S. A.; Comdr. H. D. 
Knapp, U. S. N.; Major Wm. McK. Evans, Va. Vols.; Lieut. W. F. Bricker. U. S. N.; 
Lt. Comdr. L. R. de Steigner, U. S. N.; Capt. J. S. Hardin, U. S. A.; Gen’l. Chas. J. 
Anderson, Va. Vols.; Col. L. C. Allen, U. S. A.; Lieut. P. W. Foote U. S. N.; 
Col. R. L. Howze, U. S. A.; Gen’l. Nelson H. Henry, N. G. N. Y.; Surg. K. Ohnesorg, 
U. S. N.; Lieut. J. C. Kress, U. S. N.; Col. Walter Howe, U. S. A.; Capt. Henry 
Minett, U. S. N.; Col. E. F. Glenn, U. S. A.; Lieut. P. J. Horton, U. S. A.; Comdr. 
Wm. H. Chambers, U. S. N.; Lieut Chas. Telford U. S. A.; Lieut. J. A. Green, 
U. S. A.; Surg. C. M. Oman, U. S. N.; Lieut. N. P. Rogers, Jr.. U. S. N.; Capt. O. J. 
Charles, U. S. A.; Paym. J. A. B. Smith, Jr.. U. S. N.; Mids. i. Bruce, U.S: N.; 
Capt. F. M. Caldwell, U. S. A.: Lt. Comd’r. H. A. Pearson, U. S. N.; Capt. Sam Van 
Leer, U. S. A.; Capt. H. F. Colley. U. S. A.; Capt. W. E. Dove, U. S. A.; Mids. A. 
Stirling, U. S. N.; Capt. M. N. Falls, U. S. A.; Capt. S. A. Kephart, U. S. A.; Mids. 
W. B. Decker, U. S. N.; Paym. B. D. McZee, U. S. N.; Col. Chas. A. P. Hatfield, 
U.S. A: 





PACIFIC CRUISE ITINERARY 


Subject to change due to bad weather or other unexpected circumstances 
Movements of the fleet after arrival at Magdalena Bay depend upon completion 
of target practice and other exercises at that place not yet decided upon. 


Port. 
Hampton Roads 
Trinidad 
Rio de Janeiro 
Punta Arenas 
Callao Oe ne ee Pt er ee ee 
Magdalena Bay 


Arrival. 
Dec. 9, 1907 
Dec. 24, 1907 
.Jan. 11, 1908 

..Jan. 31, 1908 
.. Feb. 18, 1908 
. Mar. 14, 1908 


Departure. 
Dec. 16, 1907 
Dec. 29, 1907 
Jan. 21, 1908 
Feb. 1908 
Feb. 1908 


FLOTILLA ITINERARY 


Port. 
Hampton Roads 
San Juan 
Trinidad 
Para gic 
Pernambuco 


NN a a as So a ceca tdi thind ecb ans nn aleal 


Punta Arenas 
Talcahunana 
Callao 


IN ae ite ENG oral Wu a tein crcty greta Neale 


Acapulco are toe 
Magdalena Bay 


Arrival. Departure. 
Dec. 2, 1907 
Dec. 12, 1907 
Dec. 21, 1907 
Dec. 31, 1907 
Jan. 10, 1908 
Feb. 1908 
Feb. 1908 
Feb. 1908 
Mar. 1908 
Mar. 1908 
Apr. 1908 


1907 
1907 
1907 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 


MAIL ORDERS 


The mail address of vessels of the battle- 
ship fleet, and of the Yankton, Culgon, Gla- 
cier, and Panther will be “care Postmaster, 
New York, N. Y.,” until February 5, 1908, 
after which it will be “care Postmaster, San 
Francisco, Cal.’’ Mail sent to these addresses 
must be prepaid with domestic postage, and 
must bear the name of the ship for which it 
is intended. 

Express packages must not be sent to the 
above addresses. There is no way of for- 
warding them, and they will simply be re- 
turned to the sender at his expense. 

It is expected that a mail will be received 
at Rio de Janiero (leaving New York on 
January 4, 1908), after which no more will be 
received until the fleet reaches Callao. After 
reaching Magdalena Bay, it is hoped that a 
mail will be received about once every ten 
days, by Pacific Mail S. S. Co., from San 
Francisco. 

The commander-in-chief, will handle the 
despatch of the mail from the United States 
for the battleships. 

The senior officer present with the flotilla, 
Commander Grant of the Arethusa, will han- 
dle the despatch of mail from the United 
States for the torpedo flotilla. 

Vessels acting singly, unless other ar- 
rangements are made with the commander- 
in-chief, handle their own mail. 


In telegraphing or cabling to a postmas- 
ter, always prepay message if possible, as 
otherwise the adjustment of accounts be- 
tween the Navy and Post Office Depart- 
ments is difficult. 

The commanding officer of each ship will 
handle the despatch of mail, in sealed bags, 
from his own ship. Before leaving navy yard 
ports commanding officers will secure the 
necessary mail bags, Post Office forms, etc., 
to enable this to be done. 

Attention is invited to Navy Department 
general order No. 146, of Dec. 26, 1903, as 
revised, on page 9 of Navy Deparment, gen- 
eral order No. 1, of June 30, 1905. Also to 
Navy Department general order No. 185, of 
May 18, 1905, as revised, on page 21 of the 
above mentioned general order No. 1. Ves- 
sels in complying with paragraphs H and M 
of the general order No. 146, referred to 
above, in preparing registered mail for de- 
spatch in sealed bags to a post office in the 
United States, will send in duplicate Post 
Office Department Form 407%; one copy to 
be retained by the exchange office and the 
other to be receipted and returned to the 
vessel from which received as the “bulk” 
receipt for the files of the vessel. 

In cabling to postmasters in 
mail, use cable address “Postmaster, 


regard to 
New 
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York” or “Postmaster, San Francisco,” and 
use the following form: 

(a) “Postmaster, New York Fleet mail 
Callao Evans,” signed by name of officer 
sending it, which would be understood as a 
request to send mail for the entire fleet, in- 
cluding auxilaries, enumerated in par. I of 
this circular, to care of U. S. Consul, Callao, 
until further orders. The substitution for the 
word “Fleet” in this form of the words 


“First Squadron,” or “Third Division,” or 


UNDER 


A CRITICAL MOMENT IN THE TRAINING OF 


the name of a single ship and of the name 
of the commanding officer for that of the 
commander-in-chief. would refer to the mail 
for that subdivision as enumerated in par. I. 
Names may be added or excepted, as “Fleet 
and Flotilla except Panther mail Callao.” 

Such messages must be signed by the 
name of the commanding officer of the unit 
sending it, as given in par. I. The com- 
mander-in-chief will sign all telegrams sent 
by himself “Evans.” 


FIRE. 
A SOLDIER. 





‘In the Philippines 


Among the Army and Navy visitors in Manila 
during the past two weeks were Captain Robert 
E. Wylie and Lieutenant Albert H. Blakeley, 
57th Company Coast Artillery, from Grande Is- 
land; Captain George D. Scott, 5th Field Ar- 
tillery, from Camp Stotsenberg; Captain William 
R. Dashiell, 24th Infantry, who has been on an 
extended visit to China and Japan, enroute to 
his station at Camp Downes, Leyte; Lieutenant 
Edwin L. Cox, 11th Cavalry, enroute to join his 
regiment in Cuba, he having been recently pro- 
moted from the 9th Cavalrv to the 11th; Captain 
and Mrs. S. E. Smiley, 15th Infantry, enroute to 
China and Japan, on leave of absence, they will 
join their regiment at Nagasaki. Japan, late in 
November; Lieutenant David C. McKell, 43rd 
Company Coast Artillery, enroute to Fort Terry, 


New York, for station; Colonel and Mrs. James 
G. Harboard, of the Constabulary, from Legaspi, 


visiting General Harry H. Bandholtz; Colonel 
William C. Rivers, of the Constabulary, visiting 
Captain and Mrs. Dennis Nolan, at Fort McKin- 
ley; Major and Mrs. Allen M. Smith of the 
Medical Department, from Camp Stotsenberg, 
visiting friends of the 29th Infantry, at Fort 
McKinley; Captain C. H. Conrad, 3rd Cavalry, 
from Camp Stotsenberg; Captain Garrison Mc- 
Caskey, 25th Infantry. enroute to Japan on leave 
of absence; Lieutenant Horace S. Sykes, 25th In- 
fantry, enroute to join his regiment in Mindanao; 
Captains Albert Laws, Isaac Jenks and Ernest B. 
Gose, all of the 24th Infantry, enroute to Japan 
on leave of absence; Lieutenant Louis A. O’Don- 


nell, roth Cavalry, from Camp Wallace. Union, 


on business pertaining to the quartermaster’s de- 
partment; Lieutenant and Mrs. Gustav A. Weiser, 
15th Infantry, enroute to the States; Captain 
L. L. Lawson, 4th Field Artillery, enroute to his 
station at Jolo. , 
2 Major Charles Byrne, 30th Infantry, is receiv- 
ing congratulations on his promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant-colonel the same being the result 
of the retirement of Colonel Robertson of the 
Ninth Infantry. 

General and Mrs. John F. Weston, entertained 
Admiral Hemphill. of the Navy, and his staff, at 
their home on Caile Nozaleda, Manila. 


Lieutenant-Colonei Charles W. Mason, 29th 


Infantry, arrived in the division on the Sherman 
and assumed command of his regiment stationed 
at Fort McKinley. 


Captain and Mrs. Stephen M. DeLoffre, medi- 


cal department, have left the division and will 
return to the States via Asia and Europe. 

Miss Grace Carman, daughter of D. M. Car- 
man, is visiting her father in Manila. Miss Car- 
man came to the Islands with Mrs. Smith, the 
wife of the Governor-General. 

Mrs. Thomas D. Osborn, wife of Lieutenant 
Thomas D. Osborn, 5th Field Artillery, was a 
passenger on the Seward for a tour of the 
Southern Islands. 

Captain Dennis E. Nolan, 30th Infantry, has 
been detailed for duty with the Constabulary. 

Colonel George R. Colton, who returned to the 
Islands with the Secretary of War, has assumed 
his new duties as collector of customs at Manila. 

Governor Edward Y. Miller, First Lieutenant 
29th Infantry, of Palawan, who has been in the 
city during the inauguration ceremonies, has re- 
turned to his province. The Governor was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Miller. 

The U. S. Marine band from Olongapo, which 
has been in Cavite during the Taft receptions, 
have returned to their station. 

The department of Luzon athletic meet prom- 
ises to be the most successful in history in so 
far as relates to baseball. Each regiment in 
the department, as well as the Artillery and Hos- 
pital Corps will be represented by a team. The 
games will be plaved at Paco field and extend 
over a period from December 2 to 10. Great 
interest is being manifested in these games as 
they will furnish a line on the playing qualities 
of some of the teams that are to compose the 
Manila league this year. 

Major Robert Means of the Philippine Scouts, 
has returned to the Islands after an extended visit 
to the States and Europe. 

Miss Lena Stewart of Manila, 
days as the guest of Miss Elliott, 
Kinley, this week. 

The ladies of the 29th Infantry stationed at 
Fort McKinley, have announced that they will 
be at home to visitors on the first Tuesday of 
each month. 

The Misses Morgan, daughters of Major 
George H. Morgan, Adjutant-General of the De- 
‘partment of the Visayas, are in Manila on an 
extended visit. 


Lieutenant Wildurr Willing, Corps of Engi- 


neers, has been granted a leave of absence to 
visit China and Japan. He will sail for the 
States from Nagasaki, on the transport, leav- 
ing that port December 2oth. 


spent a few 
at Fort Mc- 





Fort Apache, Ariz. 


Major Stevens arrived in the garrison about 
the first of November and assumed command, 
relieving Major Bishop. 

Lieutenant Raysor has returned from Fort 
Riley, where he was ordered for examination 
for promotion. 

The Sunday evening singing service for the 
soldiers, which ended when Mrs. Sebree Smith 
left the garrison in May, have been resumed 
since the arrival in the garrison of Mrs. Stevens, 
wife of the commanding officer. 

Lieutenant Ely and his family were in quar- 
antine for several weeks, owing to a case of 
measles in their family. 

Lieutenant Rothwell has returned from Fort 
Grant, Arizona, where he was ordered for map 
making. 

Sergeant Cannon of G Troop, with several of 
his men, returned from a hunting trip in late 
November, bringing in three deer and other 
game. 

The ladies of the garrison have organized a 
bridge club, which meets weekly. 

Dinners, receptions and card parties follow 
each other in rapid succession. Not for many 
years has the little garrison of Apache been so 
replete with social events. 


Fort Logan, Col. 


After spending two weeks with his parents, 
Colonel and Mrs. Charles Williams, Mr. Lau- 
rence Williams returned to Plattsburg, N. Y., 
to await there his appointment as lieutenant in 
the artillery corps. Just after his departure 
the entire garrison was thrown into a most 
anxious state by the serious illness of Mr. Ed- 
gar Williams. He was taken very suddenly 
with pneumonia, and for some days his life 
hung on a thread. We are glad to say now, 
though, that the danger point or crisis has been 
passed and he is improving very rapidly. 

Captain Tredwell Moore, has gone to Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., where he will be examined 
for promotion to the grade of major. 

Lieutenants Brewer, Doster, Ball and Free- 
mian, have been ordered to Fort Leavenworth 
where they will be examined for promotion 
to the grade of captain. 

Captain Cromwell Stacey came over rather 
unexpectedly from Fort Douglas Sunday night. 
Captain Stacey expects to remain about ten 
days. 

Mrs. George E. Ball has gone to New York 
where she will be the guest of her mother, 
Mrs. Struthen. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. J. B. Woolwaugh were 
the guests of Captain and Mrs. Celwyn E. 
Hampton for several days last week. The 
officers and ladies of the garrison called Sat- 
urday evening to pay their respects to Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Woolwaugh and also to wel- 
come this newest of brides into the regiment. 


They left Monday morning for Fort Doug- 
las, Utah. Lieutenant Woolwaugh’s present 
station, but will return to Fort Logan about 


December 20. 
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Fort Howard, Md. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Clarence Deems, was the 
guest of Colonel Hoxie, aboard the Sentinel, 
Thanksgiving. me 

Among the officers of the district, who at- 
tended the ball given by the Fifth Regiment, 
Infantry, Maryland National Guard, at their 
Armory, were Lieutenant-Colonel Deems, Cap- 
tain W. R. Vance, Captain F. H. Lincoln, Lieu- 
tenant Hugh S. Brown, Lieutenant James D. 
Watson and Lieutenant S. C. Cardwell. oor 

Mrs. Hugh S. Brown and Master “Billy” 
3rown, have returned to the Post after a most 
delightful visit of two months, spent in Phila- 
delphia and New York. 

Fort Howard was well represented at the 
Army & Navy game. Among the enthusiasts 
were Colonel Deems, Captain H. H. Whitney, 
Captain W. H. Raymond, Captain and Mrs. 
Goodwin Ordway, Captain and Mrs. r. Sh 
Lincoln and Lieutenant and Mrs. H. S. Brown. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. S. C. Cardwell enter- 
tained Lieutenant and Mrs. H. S. Brown at 
dinner a few evenings ago. 

Captain and Mrs. C. F. Morse were the 
guests of Lieutenant and Mrs. Brown at din- 
ner Thanksgiving. 

Colonel H. R. Anderson and daughters, the 
Misses Meta and Ruth, spent Thanksgiving 
with Captain and Mrs. Lincoln. 

The Fortieth Company entertained their 
friends at a dance given in the barracks. The 
dance which proved a success was quite an 
elaborate affair. Colonel Deems and Mrs. F. 
H. Lincoln, wife. of the company commander, 
led the grand march. 


Fort Rosecrans, Cal. 


Mrs. Wilbur, wife of Captain Wilbur, gave a 
reception on November 5th in honor of her 


mother, Mrs. Middlefield. 
Mrs. Swinburne, wife of Admiral Swinburne, 


has taken rooms for the winter at the Hotel del 
Coranado, not far from Fort Rosecrans. 
General Funston, accompanied by Colonel 
William A. Simpson, visted the post officially 
early in November 
Captain D. W. Ketcham, U. S. Artillery, and 
Lieutenant S. D. Smith, 5th Cavalry, spent the 


Christmas Hoiidays in San Diego with Mrs. 
Sebree-Smith. 
Captain Sehon, retired, and his family have 


returned to their home in San Diego after an 
extended tour in the East. 

Tourists in search of novel sights are greatly 
disappointed in visting the fort at being informed 
by the guard that they can neither enter nor 
take pictures of the works. 


Fort Sill, Okla. 


Dr. and Mrs. Willyoung entertained at dinner 
recently Captain and Mrs. Hopkins, Captain and 
Mrs. Deems, Captain Donnelly, and Mrs. Black- 
more of Cincinnati. 

Later the same 
chafing-dish supper, 


enjoyable 
held at 


most 
was 


evening, a 
impromptu, 


Colonel Andrew’s, present at which were Cap- 











the cheap brands. 


tain and Mrs. Granger, Captain and Mrs. Hop- 
kins, Captain and Mrs. Deems, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Pratt, Miss Duncan, Dr. and Mrs. Will- 
young, Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. Blackmore, Captain 
Donnelly and Mr. Quinette. 

Mrs. Hopkins and Mrs. Pratt gave a dance 
for their guests, Mrs. Blackmore and Miss Dun- 
can, on Friday evening, November 8th. It was 
a very pleasant affair; a delicious lunch was 
served during the evening. Preceding the dance 
Captain and Mrs. Hopkins entertained Colonel 
Andrews, Mr. Quinette, Captain Donnelly, 
Chaplain Bell, Lieutenant and Mrs. Margetts and 
Mrs. Blackmore at dinner. 

On the following Sunday a large party en- 
joyed a basket picnic in the woods. The day 
was chilly, but a large bonfire was built, and a 
good time was reported. 

On Tuesday evening, November 12th, Colonel 
Andrews gave a dance in celebration of his 
birthday. The hop room was beautifully deco- 
rated with evergreens and mistletoe. At 12 
o’clock all adjourned to Colonel Andrew’s quar- 
ters to drink to his health, the band playing 
the regimental air. 


Fort Porter, N. Y. 


Christmas is in our hearts, in our army homes, 
as well as overflowing the shops, and struts in 
the city at our gates. Salvation Army Santa Claus, 
at every corner, preside over pasteboard chim- 
neys. The mysterious, jolly old Santa, with 
sleigh-bells and reindeer, of our childhood days, 
has passed with the times. Afternoon sewing 
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ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


ROYAL BAKING "OWDER CO., NEW-YORK. 








BAKING 
POWDER 


mrererervrrrere the most celebrated of all 
the baking powders in the world—cele- 
brated for its great leavening strength and 


purity. It makes your cakes, biscuit, bread, 


etc., healthful, it assures you against alum 
and all forms of adulteration that go with 
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JUNIOR WARDROBE 


Likly Trunk 


Will carry all necessary wearing apparel for 
the individual—a half dozen suits for either 
sex. The Likliest looking luggage seen any- 
where, lasts a life time and bears our trade- 


mark. Write your wants or ask our dealer. 


HENRY LIKLY & CO. 
Dept. A. Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A 
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bees, spiced with a bit of harmless gossip, have 
taken the place of bridge games, for everyone is 
intent on Christmas gifts to send to loved ones 
“at home.” 

The order sending Captain Louis Hess to Cuba 
was a most unwelcome surprise. The sudden 
Army changes make one quote from Pope: 


“Give me again my hollow tree, 
A crust of bread and liberty.” 


The Captain and Mrs. Hess were given a fare- 
wel! reception by Mr. and Mrs. Albert Fenton of 
Buffalo, and were entertained at dinner by Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Charles Humphrey, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. John Mudgett, and Mrs. D. D. Mitchell of 
Fort Porter. 

Surgeon George T. Taylor is now in charge of 
the Hospital. Since Fort Porter has been gar- 
risoned by the 12th Infantry, which will be two 
years in the Spring, there has been only two 
deaths in the post, and one was a suicide; and 
the soldier did not belong to this regiment. This 
record speaks well for the health of Fort Por- 
ter’s garrison. 


Fort Riley, Kan. 


Every one regretted the departure of General 
and Mrs. E. S. Godfrey, retired. and every one 
was at the station to wish them all kinds of 
good luck in their new home in Ohio. They were 
escorted to the station by the band and First 
Squadron and all the officers and ladies were 
present at the station to say good-bye. 

Captain L. T. Borseau is on leave spent in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lieutenant E. M. Zell, Seventh Cavalry, left 
on ten days’ leave, to attend his father’s funeral 
in Orange, N. J. 

A verv quiet and unostentatious wedding was 
celebrated at the Post Chapel, in the marriage 
of Miss Eva Myers, sister of Lieutenant J. E. 
Myers, -and Mr. Carlos de Garmendia of Mary- 
land. Only the immediate relatives of the bride 
were witnesses of the ceremony. 

Polo excites as much interest as ever and at- 
tracts as many spectators. The most recent 
game played with Junction City, resulted in a 
victory for the Post. 

Major C. W. Taylor, 12th Cavalry, is in the 
garrison, on duty for a short time. 

Lieutenant Harris is visiting friends in Fort 
Hancock, N. J., while on leave. 

Captain L. H. Bash. has gone to San Antonio, 
Texas, where he will report for duty as chief 
commissary of the Department of Texas. 

The remains of John Ryan, a lieutenant of 
the Philippine constabulary. were interred here 
recently. 


Fort Michie, N. Y. 


Miss Marion is home on her Christmas vaca- 
tion from Wellesley College, and will remain 
with her parents, Chaplain and Mrs. Marion, 
until the middle of January. ; 

Douglas McNamara, the young son of Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Wallace McNamara of Fort 
Porter, like the average small boy, delights in 
asking questions. Recently he said to his 
mother : “Won’t you tell me who a Yankee is?” 


AND 
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Fort Worden, Wash. 


One of the squad rooms of the 108th Company 
was recently the scene of a very pretty dance, 
given for Lieutenant and Mrs. Rorebeck on the 
eve of their departure for Fortress Monroe. 
Those attending were Colonel and Miss Cum- 
mins, Captain and Mrs. Reeder, Captain and 
Mrs. Newton, Captain and Mrs. Masteller, Cap- 
tain and Miss Abbott, Captain and Mrs. Moore, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Rorebeck, Major and Mrs. 
Barroll, Captains Gilbert and McElgin, Lieuten- 
ants Burt, Peterson, Hays (U. S. R. C. S.), 
Henderson, Dr. Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Preston, 
Miss Louise Hanford, and Miss Webster of 
Seattle, and Mr. Welch. 

Mr. and Mrs. Preston entertained at dinner 
the evening of Thanksgiving day, their guests 
being Captain and Mrs. Reeder and Captain and 
Mrs. Masteller. 

Dr. Porter has recently arrived from Fort 
Clark, Texas; he will be joined in a few days 
by Mrs. Porter. 


Jefferson Barracks, Mo.. 


Dinner parties have proved the favorite method 
of entertaining in the last few weeks. Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Bunker entertained a few friends 
at a recent dinner. Captain Littebrant had for 
dinner guests Captain and Mrs. Ball, Mr. and 
Mrs. Taussig and Mrs. O’Fallon, of St. Louis, 
one evening. Captain and Mrs. Powell and Mr. 
and Mrs. Steinwender of St. Louis, were guests 
at a dinner given by Lieutenant and Mrs. Rod- 
ney. A dinner to three charming St. Louis 
“buds” the Misses Carr, Bakewell and Mellier, 
was given by Captain and Mrs. Bell. Lieuten- 
ant and Mrs. J. P. Hasson entertained Major 
and Mrs. Bradley and Captain and Mrs. Bell 
at a charming dinner party. Covers for six 
were laid at the dinner given by Cantain and 
Mrs. Powell for Major and Mrs. Bradley, and 
Major and Mrs. Walke. Captain and Mfrs. 
Bunker gave a “white and green” dinner for 
Captain and Mrs. Bell and Captain and Mfrs. 
Powell. 

Thanksgiving dinner was enjoved by a num- 
ber of people, the guests of Major and Mrs. 
Walke. 

Mrs. Green, aunt of Mrs. George B. Rodney, 
is a garrison visitor, the guest of her niece. 
Miss Thompson and Mrs. Coxe, of St. Louis, 
have been entertained in the Post recently. 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


The expected departure of the First Cavalry, 
en route to the Philippines. was the signal for 
a number of social affairs, chief among them be- 
ing the informal dance given by all the officers 
and ladies of the garrison to the officers and la- 
dies of the departing regiment. Among the en- 
listed men, the Ninth Infantry acted as hosts at 
a farewell dance given by them for the men of 
the First Cavalry. 

Bridge parties, chafing dish suppers 
and bowling, are all in full swing. 

The “buds” of this season in town, the Misses 
Bell, Barclay, Frost and Carr—were guests of 
honor at a recent tea given by Miss Rowalle. 


dancing, 
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PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 
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Exclusive in Quality 


CALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


SANTA MONICA, LOS ANGELES 60., CAL. 


Fits for all Colleges and Scientific Schools, the Government Academies, 
Business, and Foreign Travel. Strictly military Cavalry organization 
Fall Term opens Sept. 25th, 1907. Catalogue sent on application. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 

Winter activity in social circles has begun in 
earnest and many have been the delightful par- 
ties, and of many kinds, in the past few weeks. 

Miss Galbraith, daughter of Colonel and Mrs. 
J. G. Galbraith, of Omaha Neb., who has been 
a guest of Major and Mrs. Charles McK. Sa'tz- 
man, and Miss Watson, who has been visiting 
Lieutenant nd Mrs. Wood, were guests of honor 
at a marticularly charming reception given by 
Mrs. Wood. 

Miss Clemens, of New 
the home of Captain and 
tea complimentary to her guest was given by 
Mrs. Arnold to a large number of friends. 

Miss Curtis, of Omaha, Neb., has been enter- 
tained by Captain and Mrs Wildman the last 
few weeks. 

“The Bishop’s Carriage” was witnessed by 
a theatre partv consisting of the Misses Curtis, 
Clemens. Watson and Galbraith and Captains 
Carr, Herron, Al‘ison and Lieutenants Fitch, 
Patterson and Locke, chaneroned by Captain and 
Mrs. Wildman. 

Captain and Mrs. T. O. Murphy were the 
guests of Mrs. Murphy’s sister. Miss Goodwin, of 
the James T. Hackett Company at a recent per- 
formance. Miss Goodwin is leading woman 
for Mr. Hackett. 

Among recent dinner parties there have been 
noted those given by Captain and Mrs. Moore 
Major and Mrs. Dentler, Major D. H. Boughton 
to visiting Masonic officers. Captain and Mrs. 
C. B. Humphrey, and Colonel and Mrs. Young. 


York, is visiting at 


Mrs. S. B. Arnold. A 


A Shilling in bondon 
A Quarter Here 


Engraving 


125 sheets of correspondenre 
paper and envelopes stamped 
mith your monogram from 
Steel Bie complete - $3.00 


Everything in Engraving. 
Samples on request. 


Charles J. Benedum, Engraver 
150 Nassau Street, New York 


PURE WATER 


The majority of spring waters are pure, many 
even very pure, but unless a water be Soft and 
Light as well as Pure it does not reach the ideal 
as a table water. 

It is one thing to have even all these require- 
ments in a water at the Spring (quite unusual 
by the way) and another thing to maintain 
them in the same water bottled and on the 
market. 

The Ballardvale Spring Water is probably the 
best example of a perfect Table Water per- 
fectly bottled. The Ballardvale Springs Com- 
pany, as the sole authorized user of the Ed- 
wards patent block-tin interlined cap, now pre- 
sent a package of water that stands indefinite 
unchanged. A light, soft and pure 
water that never tastes of the cork; a water 
that is not preserved with salt. A water that 
blends perfectly with all liquors without im- 
pairing in any way their color, flavor or bou- 
quet. 


keeping 


So great is the appeal of these factors to gen- 
tlemen of refined taste that the officers of that 
great Fleet now on its way to the 
Pacific have stocked Ballardvale quite liberally. 

Samples will be forwarded at once to any 
Army or Navy officer upon request. Address, 
Ballardvale Springs Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


American 
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West Point in November 


Football and the Thanksgiving holiday divide 
the honors as local topics of interest for No- 
vember. 

The records scored on the home gridiron 
this season showed a strong team, and the dis- 
appointing result of the Army-Navy game was one 
of those unexpected happenings which so fre- 
quently have marked the final struggle on Frank- 
lin Field. In fact, the unexpected generally 
happens in these contests. 

The weather was mild at Thanksgiving. The 
temperature would have admitted of visits to the 
Summer haunts around Flirtating, Gee’s Point, 
Konscinsgbro’s Gardens, etc., but the footing was 
somewhat uncertain from recent storms. 

Service was conducted by the Chaplain at 9 
a. m. at the Cadet Chapel on Sunday morning. 
J. A. Kennon preached from the text appropri- 
ate to the day—Psalms CIII.: 1. On the Sunday 
before Thanksgiving, the President’s Thanks- 
giving Proclamation had been read at the ser- 
vice in Cullum Hall, the congregation standing 
during the reading. 

The number of visitors attending the various 
hops has been large, the following, a very few 
among the young ladies, participating in the fes- 
tivities of the month: the Misses Mildred Gre- 
ble, Gladys Edgerton, Page, Braden, Mitchell, 
Damern, Scoll, Gandy, North, Larned, Tillman, 
Fiebeger, Schnakenberg, North, Schaefer, Van 
der Water, Everest, Lindabury, Vandergrift, 
Morrow, Bayliss, Fred, Denison, MacMillan, 


Titus, Frank, Hall, Pratt, King, Adams, Childs, 
Grant, Cutrer, Gilman, Jones, Koehler, Connat, 


Halleck. Rowe, and many others. 

Bishop Brent of Manila preached at Cullum 
Hall on Sunday morning, November roth. The 
subject of an eloquent address was “True 
Greatness.” 

On Sunday, December 8th, Dean Robins of the 
Theological Seminary preached at the morning 
service in Cullum Hall. “The Straight and Nar- 
row Path” was the theme of a discourse heard 
with marked attention by all present. 

Bishop Brent was the guest of the Superin- 
tendent, Wm. Scott, during his stay at the post. 
Dean Robins was the guest of the Chaplain. 
Mrs. and Miss Gladys Edgerton have been 
guests of Mrs. Christian. Mrs. Leonard Wood 
has been a guest of Mrs. Scott. Captain and 
Mrs. M. C. Smith have been guests of Captain 
and Mrs. Kutz. Captain and Mrs. Samuel E. 
Allen have been guests at the hotel. 


Camp Columbia, Cuba 


Major Patrick was here this week. Also a 
number of Marine officers. The new range 
near Guanajay is the center of attraction just 
now. Only the men who built it can realize 
liow much work it represents. 

We will miss the fine spring of water. The 
honey Charley sells; the tame turkies, the hens, 
the cool winds, the 28th Infantry, and the 
freedom of Camp life. When Lieutenant 
Brown’s machine guns landed a hundred bul- 
lets on the steel ribs of the dummies, the dum- 
mies said, “Oh, Gee!” 
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Ho for Camp Columbia! 

The General was served with an all-game 
lunch, consisting of deer and quail, shot by 
Col. Pitcher, Capts. Bates and McNab. 

Busy men have no time to get into the 
Guard house. Business in this department is 
very dull. 

In the competition match between Colonel 
Pitcher and Lieut.-Colonel Waltz, Col. Pitcher 
won. General Barry was an interested spec- 
tator. Major Treat and Lieut. Potts did some 
good shooting. The general approves Lieut. 
Emery’s method of firing a revolver. Also 
Captain McNab’s effective shooting. 

Lieutenant Brown comes in for a word of 
praise. 

The Range may be used for the Division 
competition. 

The Batteries finished in good form. The 
Cuban Battery was handicapped with a job- 
lot of ammunition. 

Credit is due Dr. Webber and Sergeant Sene- 
cal for maintaining the good standard of health 
at the camp. 


Fort Totten, Ny. 


Miss Marion Burbank, daughter of General 
J. E. Burbank, U. S. A., retired, is visiting Mrs. 
H. H. Sheen. 

Mrs. Sanford has been visiting her daughter 
Mrs. Edwin Landon. 

Mrs. Meams is the guest of her son, Major 
Edgar A. Meams, Med. Dept. 

Mr. and Mrs. Casey are visiting their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. W. E. Cole. 

Miss Nellie Paschall, of St. Louis, Mo., i 
the guest of Captain and Mrs. C. C. Carter. 

A dinner party given by Captain and Mrs. 
Edward Carpenter had as guests of honor Mr. 
and Mrs. Meyers of Bayside. 

A dinner party with Captain and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Carpenter as guests of honor was given 
by Captain and Mrs. F. L. Perry. 

Captain and Mrs. C. C. Carter, entertained 
Captain and Mrs. J. A. Shipton on the 8th. 

Mrs. J. A. Shipton left on the 15th for a visit 
to relatives in St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Leonard Wood was the guest of Mrs. 
Edward Carpenter, on the 14th. 

Captains Edwin Landon and Clifton C. Car- 
ter, left for New London, Conn., on Novem- 
ber 21, on official business. 

The first of the semi-monthly dances given 
by the officers during the winter was held in 
the club on the 15th, and was well attended 
and thoroughly enjoyed. Besides the officers 
and their families a considerable number of 
guests from the surrounding towns were in 
attendance. 

The Fort Totten football team defeated the 
Fort Hamilton eleven on election day in a hard 
fought battle, by the narrow margin of 6 to 
o, thus again winning the championship of 
the harbor for 1907, which honor she has held 
almost continuously since the days of the En- 
gineers at Willets Point. The success of the 
team this season is due to the efforts of Lieu- 
tenant Torney. one of West Point’s Stars in 
1905 and coach of that team in 1006. 
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A Beverage for Those who Know 


fpesrick lub 
Se Whi key 


“THE .BEST IN THE HOUSE” 


Alfred E. Norris CQ. Co., Proprietors, Philadelphia 


D° you know what Quality means in a Turkish 


Cigarette? If not get a box of “MILO.” 


Then, any other cigarette, and try same, side by side. 
You'll note the delicate, aromatic mildness of the 
“MILO.” Mildness (yet with this richness in flavor) is 
what costs in Turkish Tobacco, and its just this that makes 
the Perfect Cigarette. You'll find it in No Other. 


This perfection is obtained only by owning our own plantation in 


Turkey—the careful watchfullness from the seeding to the finished article. 
WRITE TO THE SURBRUG COMPANY FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY, New York City 


ERVOUSNESS Exhausted or Debilitated 


Nerve Force from any Cause 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. CHURCHILL’S Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 
They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, etc. 
The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best, 
safest and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, 
as it reaches the root of the ailment. Our remedies are the best of their kind. and contain only the best and purest in- 
gredients that money can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box No Humbug, C. OG. 3. or Treatment Scheme 


BY SEALkLD MAIIL 
PERSONAL OPINIONS + Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Ilypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney 
' complaints in my own person and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and 
will ask you to send me as much as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular 
channels, I am confident it is just what I have been in search of for many years. I am prescribing your Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. WEST. 
I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility—ADOLPH 
BEHRE, M. D., Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Send for free treatise, securcly sealed WINOGHESTER & oo., Chemists, 975 Beekman Bldg., nw. Y. Established 1885 
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Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 


Mr. Fred Warren and Mr. Brechens, of 
Cheyenne entertained with a delightful theatre 
party in honor of the young people of the Post. 
Among the guests were Captain and Mrs. Tan- 
ner. . The Misses Sherman, Taylor, Appel, 
Lieutenants Baker and Baird, and Mr. Edward 
G. Taylor. 

Captain and Mrs. Sawtell entertained the 
small people at a Hallowe’en party for their 
little daughter. 

Captain Tilman Campbell has been trans- 
ferred to Fort Sam Houston, Texas, and as 
soon as his property has been turned over to 
Lieutenant Pearsons, who will relieve him as 
commissary officer, will join his family at his 
new station. 

Mrs. Essington gave a delightful afternoon 
card party. Mrs. Sawtell and Mrs. Jones were 
the successful prize winners. The guests in- 
cluded all the ladies of the garrison and many 
from Cheyenne. 

Colonel and Mrs. S. W. Taylor entertained 
Senator Warren at a pretty dinner before his 
departure for Washington, those invited to 
meet him were General and Mrs. Randall, Ma- 
jor and Mrs. Blatchford, Mrs. Green and Miss 
Black. The table decorations were green and 
yellow. 

Doctor Dade and Captain Butner enjoyed a 
ten days’ hunting leave in the mountains of 
Wyoming. 

Mrs. Sawtell gave a dinner to Miss Sherman 
and Mr. Edward G. Taylor. 

Mr. Cary and Mr. Wilson of Cheyenne gave 
a box party in honor of Miss Sherman and 
the Misses Taylor. 

Mr. Edward Taylor gave a box party Sat- 
urday night, his guests were Mrs. Taylor, Miss 
Florence Taylor, Miss Leslie Sherman, Captain 
and Mrs. Tanner. 

Mrs. Blatchford gave a pretty luncheon to 
the ladies of the garrison. The Second Field 
Artillery string band was one of the features 
of the afternoon which played during the 
luncheon. Cards finished the entertainment and 
the successful winners of the handsome prizes 
were Mrs. Captain Jones, Mrs. Blackburn of 
Cheyenne, and Miss Foster, “booby.” 


Fort Bliss, Tex. 


The arrival and departure of the First Cavalry 
in El Paso, after a few hours’ time there, oc- 
casioned some excitement in the garrison, many 
here having friends in ithat regiment, whom 
they had a chance to greet. 

Colonel and Mrs. Joseph Huston, Nineteenth 
lufantry, have returned to the Post after a leave 
spent in the east. They were welcomed home 
by every one, and a large reception and hop, 
given in their honor. 

Mrs. F. R. Kiefer, wife of Major Kiefer, is the 
guest of her brother, Lieutenant Frederick Fer- 
rell. 

The bachelor officers were hosts at a Sunday 
morning breakfast recently, given in honor of 
guests from town. 
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Captain and Mrs. Howard Laubach, Twenty- 
third Infantry, are guests of Mrs. Laubach’s 
mother, Mrs. Hague, of El Paso. 

Mrs. Anson Mills, wife of General Anson 
Mills, U. S. A.. retired, is at home again in E) 
Paso after a pleasant visit in Mexico City. 

Captain and Mrs. H. J. Price, Second Infantry, 
are recent arrivals in El Paso, where they will 
spend several months. 


Boston Harbor 


The masquerade hop, which took place at Fort 
Warren Friday evening, December 6th, was very 
pretty and a great success. Each post in the Har- 
bor was well represented, and the costumes were 
all picturesque and skillfully concealed the identity 
of the wearers. Lieutenant Allen Kimberly enter- 
tained at a week-end house party, for the occa- 
sion of the hop, two Wellesley girls, Miss Conant 
and Miss Brazier, chaperoned by Mrs. Stevens of 
Winchester. Miss Bailey, of Boston, was the 
guest of Miss Skillings for the hop. 

The hall was beautifully decorated with flags 
and cosy corners. 

The officers and ladies went in the following 
disguises: Major Cree, cavalier; Miss Margaret 
Cree, gypsy girl; Major Straub, civilian, with 
false moustache; Mrs. Straub, Colonial dame; 
Mrs. Davis, Colonial dame; Mr. Henry Davis, 
college student, in cap and gown; Captain Adna 
Clarke, the Ace of Spades; Mrs. Adna Clarke, 
the Queen of Hearts; Miss Skillings Baker’s 
chocolate girl; Captain Merriam, Mexican; Lieu- 
tenant Allen Kimberly, the Devil; Miss Brazier 
and Miss Conant, nuns; Lieutenant Francis Hin- 
kle and Dr. Baker, “jackies” of the United States 
Navy: Mrs. Hinkle, Japanese girl; Mrs. Baker, 
“Folly”; Lieutenant Clark, George Washington; 
Mrs. Bartlett, Colonial girl; Lieutenant Bartlett, 
the Devil; Mr. Harry Mathews a monk; Mrs. 
Tenny, in old-fashioned dress; Miss Bailev, Ital- 
ian girl; Mrs. Brett, flower girl; Lieutenant 
Brett, college student, in cap and gown. Others 
who were present, but not in costume, were Major 
Davis, Colonel Homer, Mrs. Matthews. Captain 
and Mrs. Storck, Captain and Mrs. Lomax, Dr 
Tenny, Lieutenant Morrow, and Mrs. Stevens of 
Winchester. 

The dance was opened by a grand march, and 
ended with a Virginia reel. Refreshments were 
served before the last few dances. 

Major and Mrs. Henry Davis entertained with 
a very charming dinner to the brides of Fort 
Andrews—Mrs. Lomax and Mrs. Bartlett; the 
others present were Captain Lomax, Lieutenant 
Bartlett, Lieutenant Taylor and Dr. Conse'- 
mann. 

Captain and Mrs. Long were again host and 
hostess at a delightful dinner for Major and 
Mrs. Davis of Fort Andrews, Major and Mrs. 
Straub of Fort Strong, Captain and Mrs. Lomax, 
and Lieutenant and Mrs. Bartlett of Fort An- 
drews. 

Mrs. Long has had as her guests Captain and 
Mrs. Kerrick of Fort Terry. She gave a pretty 
tea for them. and had at dinner to meet them 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Bartlett, after which there 
were two tables of bridge. 
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Underwood Five Fold Victo 


5 out of 6 Cash Prizes and World's Trophy 
for Championship ($1,000) won by Under- 
wood operators on 


ARMY AND 


GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
ae 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“QE The Name is 
stamped on every 
loop — 


h 
™ yr 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c, 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO. Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 


3 AZO“ vera UmmuY norwood 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS 


at Madison Square Business Show, Oct. 
17, 1907. Send for facts. 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 


241 Broadway, New York. 
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** No one Who smokes 
URBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe 
its delights.”” 
Why? 


The ‘Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly 
seasoned, 
Age improves flavor; adds mildness; pre- 
| “vents biting. 
In the blending, seven countries, from | 
Latakia to America, are called upon. 
| Made since 1876. 
| Surbrug’s ‘ “Arcadia” is in a class by itself 
—nothing so rich in flavor — so exhila- 
ratin uality. A mild stimulant. 
The De Eoht, rhe Pleasure when it dawns 
on you will be lasting. 


AT YOUR DEALER'S. 


THE | THE SURBRUG CO., New York city 


National Safe Deposit Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
32 Liberty Street, New York 


Safes to Rent, $5.00 to $600.00 per Annum 
Reduced Rates to Officers of the Army and Wavy 


HENRY CLEWS & CO. 


11, 13, 15 and 17 Broad Street, New York 
BANKERS 


Travelers’ letters of credit available the world over. 
Bills of exchange in sterling and francs in sums to suit. 


Deposit accounts received. Investment securities. 
Stocks and bonds beught and sold on commission. 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


New York Office, 27 William Street 
HAAS BROTHERS 
Importers and Wholesale Grocers 


100-114 California St. 
San Francisco 





FINANCIAL 


It is safe to say that not for a long time will 
investors have such an opportunity as now 
for buying good securities, at a price which 
will yield good returns. While it is true that 
the present financial stringency was caused by 
the over-expansion of credit, due to the 
enormous industrial activity of the last twelve 
years, it is quite as true, that the inadequacy 
of our banking system helped the downward 
movement, or, at least, was powerless to stay 
it. The situation is now receiving the earnest 
consideration of Congress, with a view to the 
adoption of remedial measures, in such form 
as shall tend to remove the undesirable ele- 
ment of inelasticity from our currency system. 
We have thought it best, therefore, in this 
issue, to devote the space in our Financial De- 
partment to the printing of a list of stocks 
sold on the New York Stock Exchange, show- 


CAPITAL 
STOCK. 


$155,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
45,000,000 
30,000,000 
102,000,000 
114,199,500 
152,174,800 
59,365,900 | 
15,000,000 | 
121,074,100 
30,678,500 
62,793,700 
19,544,000 
$2,913,100 | 
49,027,400 | 
99,522,200 
47,056,300 
80,000,000 
26,200,000 
42,399,500 
45,600,300 
65,167,400 
149,577,300 
95,040,000 
21,000,000 
60,009,000 
60,000,000 


PAR 
N. Y. STOCK EXCH. VAL. 


Amalgamated Copper 


Am. 
Am. 
Am. 


Car & Foundry 

Car & Foundry, pfd 
Smelting & Refining 

Am. Smelting & Refining, pfd.. 
Am. Sugar Rfg. Co., com 
Anaconda 

Atch., T. & S. Fe, 

Atch., T. & S. Fe, 

Baltimore & Ohio, com 
Baltimore & Ohio, pfd 

Canada Southern 

Canadian Pacific 

Central Leather, 

Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chicago & Alton (new) Ry., pfd. 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul, com.... 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul, pfd.... 
Chicago & Northwest, com 
a1.c,Gé@& L., com 

Con. Gas of New York 

Del., Lack. & Western 

Delaware & Hudson 

Denver & Rio Grande, pfd 
General Electric Co. 

Great Northern, pfd............ ° 
Illinois Central 

Kansas City Southern, 

& Nashville 


Ry. 


Louisville 
Manhattan 


ing par value, total amount of capital stock, 
dividends being paid and closing prices for 
each on December 20, so that our readers may 
have the opportunity of going over the list, 
and availing themselves of the opportunity 
which now obtains to make good investments 
at an unusually attractive figure. 

So far as Wall Street is concerned, the 
panic is over. The process of readjustment is 
well under way. There will be distributed 
this month almost $200,000,000 in dividends 
and interest, which will stimulate investment 
demands somewhat, and reduce indebtedness. 
Security values have discounted the worst, 
even should dividends be reduced, as is not 
improbable in some cases, and it is unlikely 
that there will be any further depreciation in 
present price values. Good securities pur- 
chased now are sure to show handsome profits 
to those who hold them. 


CLOSING 
PRICES. 
DEC. 20, 


44% 
30% 
95 

10% 
90% 
98% 
28 

10% 


Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
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Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 


4444— 
30 — 
85 
70%— 
89%— 
97H— 
274— 
70%— 
85 85% 
80%— 80% 
75 — 76 

54 — 60 

1494—150% 
I3%4— 77 

29%— 30% 
— 60 

—102% 


8% 

7% 

1% 

20% J., A., 

6% 

BH F. & An wccccccccccccvcvccs ° 
6% 

4% 


2%% F. 


7T%J., A., J. 

1% November 
4% J. 

7% A. 

7% 

7% 

4% 

4% M., J., S. 
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To Officers in the Service: 


The Guaranty Trust Co. invites the deposit accounts of officers in the U. S. 
Army and Navy. 

It allows interest upon daily balances. 

It offers its depositors the benefit of expert advice upon the subject of in- 
vestment, and executes orders upon commission. 

Its facilities enable it to provide for remittances to all parts of the world pay- 
able in local funds. 

It is prepared to receive the endorsed pay accounts of officers detailed on for- 
eign service, to be collected, and credited to their deposit accounts when due. 

Arrangements may be made whereby designated members of officers’ families 
may draw against their accounts when the officers are absent from the country. 

The Guaranty Trust Co. is the depository of the Treasurer of the Philippine 
Islands. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Established 1864. 
Capital, $2,000,000. 28 Nassau St., New York. 
Surplus, $5,500,000. 33 Lombard St., London, E. C. 


United States Post Morton Trust 
Office Money Orders tia 
—SSSS=a 0 >= re) 
Government Bonds oe 
Are bought largely for SAFETY. 38 Nassau St., New York 


Building and Loan Association se eecbdbdbbebesbebie 
stock is bought for the same reason 


—SAFETY—and also because EXECUTOR 
it pays a higher rate of interest. 
The Continental Building & Loan TRUSTEE. 
Association pays 6 per cent. net GU ARDI AN 
per annum, payable semi-annually. 


WASHINGTON DODGE, President tahini 
WILLIAM CORBIN, Secretary 


Market and Church Streets Interest Allowed = 
San Francisco, Cal. Deposits. 





ARMY 


CAPITAL 
STOCK. 
13,000,000 
77,450,300 
20,713,600 
178,632,900 
58,113,900 
66,000,000 
155,000,000 
20,009,005 
32,968,700 
314,404,159 
100,000,000 
69,900,000 
28,000,000 
42,000,000 
20,416,900 
197,832,100 
60,000,000 
195,149,909 
99,559,500 
37,876,909 
9,848,609 
508,495,200 
360,214,100 
97,370,000 


Mw. ¥. 


STOCK EXCH, 


Mo., Kansas & Texas, 
Missouri Pacific 
National Lead 

ee ee ey 
Norfolk & Western, 

Northern Pacific 

Pacific Mail 

Peo. Gas, Light & C. Co., Ch.... 
Pennsylvania 

Pullman Company 

Reading, 
Reading, 
Reading, 
Republic 
Southern Pacific 

Southern Railway, pfd 
Union Pacific, com 

Union Pacific, pfd 

U. S. Rubber Co., 1st pfd 
U. S. Rubber Co., 2d pfd 
U. S. Steel Corp., com 

U. S. Steel Corp., pfd 
Western Union 


1st preferred 
2d preferred 


Fort Niagara, N. Y. 


Now that the Queens Hotel, at Niagara on 
the Lake, is closed, the summer hops, the sum- 
mer girl, and the summer flirtation, are gone 
and all a happy memory. 


The bachelors at 
Fort Niagara decided that “all work and no 
play” made them dull and discontented, so a 
dance was planned and carried out most de- 
lightfully on the evening of the second of De- 
cember. Several of the married women, at an 
early date, were made cognizant of the affair 
and kindly promised them assistance by asking 
the young ladies from a distance to be their 
guests. Miss Lansing, Miss Dorothy Andrus of 
Buffalo and Miss Mitchell of Fort Porter were 
entertained by Mrs. Barth; Miss Bissell, of East 
Aurora, N. Y., and Miss Garrett of Canada spent 
the night with Mrs. Elverton Fuller. Both Mrs. 
Barth and Mrs. Fuller invited a number of the 
bachelors to dine with their guests. The post 
hall was brightly decorated and lighted. At 
eleven o’clock a most tempting supper was served. 
ft was a most happy affair, and the officers were 
warmly congratulated on their success as hosts 

Major and Mrs. Barth celebrated the four- 
teenth anniversary of their marriage on the eve- 
ning of December ard by inviting a number of 
friends to dine with them. Mrs. Barth has a 
deserved reputation for good taste, for her home 
is delightfully restful in tone and atmosphere 
The color scheme for this handsome dinner was 
pink, and beautifully carried out in the flowers, 
shades and bonbons. Their guests were Briga- 
dier-General and Mrs. Henry P. Ray, who reside 
at Youngstown, near the post; Captain C. C. 
Ballou, Captain A. T. Smith, Lieutenant Wil- 
liam W. Taylor, Jr., Lieutenant and Mrs. Elver- 
ton Fuller, and Chaplain Dallam. 


AND 


NAVY LIFE. 


CLOSING 
PRICES. 
DEC. 20. _ 


DIVIDEND RATE. 


Pays — 57 


474— ATM, 
38%4— 38% 
93 — 98% 
31%— 31% 
63 — 64% 
1153%4—11554 
25 — 25% 
78%4— 78% 
1114—111% 
143 —145 
92%4— 92% 
74 — 78 
72 — 76 
66 — 67 
12%— 73 
1074—109% 
116%4—116% 
18%4— 19% 
1% — 76 
45 — 60 
25%— 26 
87%4— 87% 
56 — 58 


Pays 5 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Paid 
Pays 
Pays 
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Pays 
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Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
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Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
Pays 
meee TU Ti, BE, A. BW... csccccee’s 
Dec. 11, 14% in scrip 


10% J., A., J. 
4% A.& O 





Fort Du Pont, Del. 


The most delightful affair ever given at the 
post was the reception tendered by the officers 
and ladies to Colonel and Mrs. Hoskins, and 
their daughter Mrs. Julius Conrad, the evening 
of November 2 prior to their departure for Fort 
Banks, Mass. The handsome gymnasium was 
used for the occasion, which was beautifully 
decorated with flags and vivid Autumn foliage. 
The color scheme was tastefully carried out in 
the smaller room, where supper was _ served, 
with bright-colored flowers and red _ candle 
shades. In the main hall were easy corners, 
very attractive with large chairs, rugs and palms. 
The garrison band was in the balcony and dis- 
coursed delightful music. After all the guests 
had arrived. dancing was enjoyed until the wee 
sma’ hours. Those receiving were Colonel and 
Mrs. Hoskins, Mrs. Conrad, Mrs. Landers, Mrs. 
Knowleton Mrs. Ryland, Mrs. Campbell and 
Mrs. Griswold. 

Lieut -Col. J. R. Williams has just arrived at 
the post, November 17, taking command in place 
of Colonel Hoskins, who was transferred to 
Fort Banks, Mass. Mrs. Williams and daugh- 
ters will spend the winter in Washington. 

Mrs. Landers, who has been ill for several 
weeks past, is improving and her friends hope 
to see her out among them again very soon. 

After the bowling contest Wednesday evening 
recently, the officers and ladies of the garrison 
were entertained at a delightful supper by Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Hopkins at their quarters. The 
guests were Captain and Mrs. Knowlton, Dr. 
and Mrs. Griswold, Mrs. Ryland, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Campbell, Lieutenant Davis, Dr. Tigner, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Charles Jefferson of Dela- 
ware City. 
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The Highest Grade 
After-Dinner Liqueur 


If you have 


Idle Money 


Remember that one good Invest- 


ment is worth a lifetime of Labor. — — 


The man who has saved from $100 to DELICIOUS DELICIOUS 
$1,000 knows that; yet when he goes to 
buy stocks or bonds he finds par values so 
high he cannot get in right. 


DIGESTIVE DIGESTIVE 


The Increase in Capital of 


the H. & H. Manufacturing 
Co. A Safe Opportunity 
for the Small Capitalist. 


Established six years ago, it has been a 
splendid paying property from the start, 
its annual dividends averaging 10%. The ia aaah 
business of the first year was $80,000— r ed 








the past year over $300,000. For the com- 
ing year, with increased facilities and re- 
sources it will approximate $500,000. 

The H. & H. Co. at the present time 
ranks among the great leaders in the man- 
ufacture of nickel plated ware, brass and 
copper goods. The demand for its product 
has reached that point where the capacity 
of its plant is inadequate. 

In order to meet present as well as fu- 
ture exigencies, the Board of Directors has 


ture exigencies, ct PERES 
authorized an issue of $100,000 of stock. 
THE HIGH COMMERCIAL CHARTREUX | 


RATING | 





LIQUEUR 


: GREEN AND YELLOW 
accorded this company by every mercan- 
tile agency in. the country should satisfy ith Cicada ele: elle te ok Deen 
every prospective investor of its solidity. | Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car 


thusian Monks (Peres Chartreux) at the Mon 
For Small Investors 


astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse. The 
this stock, 10,000 shares in all. par value 
$10, payable in installments, will be al 
loted at once. The number of shares sold 
to any one subscriber will be l‘mited 
You can secure stock at once if you de- 
sire it; but we prefer to have you investi- 
gate first. Send us your name and ad- 
dress on a postal card and we will send 
you a handsomely illustrated booklet, show- 
ing the development of this company. 


The H. & H. Manufacturing Co. 
558 to 580 West 25th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


above cut represents the bottle and label em 
ployed in the putting up of the article since 
the monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 
now known as Liqueur Peres Chartreux (the 
monks, however, still retain the right to use 
the old bottle and label as well), distilled by 
the same order of monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for hun 
dreds of years, taking it with them at the time 
they left the Monastery of La Grande Char 
treuse, and who, therefore, alone possess a 
knowledge of the elements of this delicious nec- 
tar. No liqueur associated with the name of the 
Carthusian Monks (Peres Chartreux) and made 
since their expulsion from France is genuine ex 
cept that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 


s, Cafes 





= 


Always mention Army and Navy Life when writing to Advertisers. 





ARMY AND 
Fort Terry, N. Y. 


Lieutenants Bettison and Duncan returned on 
the 3ra inst. from Philadelphia, where they had 
gone to attend the Pennsylvania-Cornell and 
Army-Navy football games. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Bettison are spending the 
holidays at Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Kerrick entertained at a very pretty din- 

ner party on Dec. 8th; the guests were Lieuten- 

‘ants Bettison, Robinson, Keesling and Duncan 
and Dr. Dunbar. 

Mrs. Gordon Robinson is spending a few 
months at her home in Fall River, Mass. 

A basket-ball league, with teams from the 
43rd, rooth, 125th and 133rd Companies and from 
the Hospital Corps, has been organized, and a 
schedule arranged which will run through the 
months of January and February. The winning 
team will receive a handsome silver loving cup. 
On December 7th the 133rd Co. team defeated 
the 43rd Co. by a score of 7 to 3; this defeat 
was avenged by the 43rd Co. when they defeated 
the 133rd Co. the following week, 13 to 4, in a 
fast and cleverly played game. 


The Sergeant Jasper Garrison, R. A. and 

_U., gave a most successful entertainment at 
their rooms on Christmas Eve. A Christmas 
tree, on which were presents for the members 
and for all the children of the post, was the 
principal feature. A dance, for which a num- 
ber of members from the District band furnished 
music, and refreshments followed. The post 
officers and their families, and a number of the 
friends of the union from other posts, were 
guests. 


Governors Island, N. Y. 


Among those present at the Army and Navy 
‘football game from Governor’s Island were 


General and Mrs. Grant, Colonel and Mrs. 
Heistand, Colonel Bernie, Chaplain Smith, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Jordon, Captain and Mrs. Reade, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Foreman, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Adams, Lieutenant Dewey and Dr. Card. 

Captain and Mrs. Smith from Fort Niagara, 
N. Y., are visiting Captain and Mrs. Davis. 

Miss Harbeson, who has been visiting her 
brother, Captain Harbeson, has returned to her 
home in Kentucky. 

Major and Mrs. Barth of Fort Niagara, N. Y., 
as few days with Captain and Mrs. Par- 

ee. 

Colonel and Mrs. Heistand entertained a 
number of friends at dinner Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 109. 

Many of the officers and ladies attended the 
dance given by the officers at the Navy Yard 
Wednesday evening, November 27. All pres- 
ent enjoyed a most delightful evening. 

Mrs. Pardee and Miss Charlotte Pardee 
spent Thanksgiving in North Adams, Mass. 

The Evening Bridge club has been a great 
success. There are about twenty -members 
and much interest has been taken in the 
games. 

Miss Macrey of Toronto, Canada, is visiting 
her sister, Mrs. Madison. 


NAVY LIFE. 


Washington, D. C. 


All Army and Navy Washington, and Wash- 
ington society in general, were worked up to a 
great pitch of enthusiasm over the Army and 
Navy football game on historic old Franklin 
Field, in Philadelphia, and many of the beaux 
and belles are yet telling of incidents that oc- 
curred, though it must be conceded that those 
who “rooted” for Annapolis have felt a bit 
superior to those who performed this pleasant 
and cheering little duty for the West Point boys. 

While the President and Mrs. Roosevelt did 
not attend the game, they were represented by 
Miss Ethel, who was the guest of the Acting 
Secretary of War and Mrs. Robert Shaw Oliver, 
in their box on the Army side. Others in the 
party were the Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Mrs. Beekman Winthrop, Miss Eliza- 
beth Oliver, Mr. Frances Stevens, the latter’s 
fiancé, Miss Marian Oliver, Messrs. Frederick 
Brooke, Reginald Huidekoper, and Captain 
Cheney. 

General and Mrs. J. Franklin Bell had in their 
box with them at the game, Senator and Mrs. 
Burkett, Mrs. Bacon, wife of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State; Mrs. Straus, wife of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor; Miss Hagner, the 
Misses Butler, and Mr. Edwin Morgan, minister 
to Cuba from the United States. 

General and Mrs. Ayleshire, who went over 
for the game, were accompanied by Miss Mar- 
jorie Ayleshire and Miss Helen Taft. 

Mrs. Newberry, the wife of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and her debutante daughter 
Miss Carol Newberry, also entertained a party 
“at the game.” 


The Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Victor 
H. Metcalf entertained a party on the Annapo- 
lis side. 

As the saying goes “everybody was there,” 
and the few stay-at-home hostesses report tre- 
mendous vacancies in guest lists. 


Miss Carol Newberry, the debutante daugh- 
ter of the Assistant Secretary of the Navy and 
Mrs. Truman H. Newberry, has received much 
attention since coming out. Among the delight- 
ful entertainments given in her honor was the 
luncheon at which Mrs. Garfield, wife of the 
Secretary of the Interior, was hostess. 

Miss Constance Hoyt, another debutante of the 
season daughter of Solicitor General and Mrs. 
Hoyt, is a sister of Mrs. Philip Hichborn, whose 
husband is the son of Rear-Admiral and Mrs. 
Hichborn. Miss Constance bids fair to become 
one of the recognized beauties of society, her 
wonderful complexion and distinguished carriage 
having already been widely commented upon. 

Captain W. W. Kimball U. S. N., has been 
ordered to duty in Washington after a cruise in 
command of the battleship New Jersey. 

Miss Sallie Garlington, daughter of General 
and Mrs. Ernest Garlington, was introduced to 
societv this season at a luncheon given by her 
mother. 

Miss Louise White, daughter of Commander 
and Mrs. W. W. White, is another popular de- 
butante, who was introduced at a luncheon. 





The Naval Academy 


The course of practical instruction at the Naval 
Academy has changed with the beginning of win- 
ter from out to indoors. The exercises now 
will be in the sail-loft, tying knots, broad-swords, 
pistol target practice, steam, and dancing for the 
“plebes.” With the exception of the devotees of 
football—who even dare a snow-covered gridiron 
—the sports have been relegated to the buildings 
and the gymnasium and the armory are in active 
use. Even indoors the lovers of football manage 
to improvise practice, and, on a recent Wednes- 
day afternoon—the recreation period—twenty-two 
“plebes” engaged in a regular game of football 
in the gymnasium on the “tumbler’s mat,” a cov- 
ering of about twenty by thirty feet. The two 
teams had their rushes, scrimmages, tackles, and 
even the forward pass. In the latter movement, 
the forward man went out of bounds and fell over 
one of the crew practicing in the rowing-machine 
and stopped his daring oar. 

The victorious eleven, substitutes and attaches 
of the triumph at football over the Army, at 
Franklin Field on November 30th, were given a 
royal welcome when they returned to Annapolis 
the day succeeding the game. The whole Brigade 
of Midshipmen, headed by the Academy Band, 
and armed with brooms, marched to the depot to 
meet the battle-worn heroes. When the players 
stepped from the train, amid cheers and flaming 
brooms, they were seized and carried bodily by 
the midshipmen to coaches in waiting, and, when 
four had been filled with team, substitutes, at- 
taches and baggage, the midshipmen grasped the 
ropes of the horseless vehicles and pulled them, 
with cheers, music and rockets, through a line of 
illuminated and decorated streets to the Academy. 
The Band had its part in “Anchors Aweigh,” 
while the midshipmen joined in the words: “The 
Navy sweeping down the field.” At the Academy 
the procession halted at Superintendent Badger’s, 
who gave the Brigade a clever address; then 
at the residence of Commander Benson, Comman- 
dant of Midshipmen, and finally speeches were 
required of Captain Douglass of the winning 
team, and Mr. Cates, the coach. Lieut.-Comman- 
der John M. Reeves, the officer-in-charge of the 
team and coaching for the season, could not be 
found. On Saturday, December 7th the team was 
given a reception by Captain and Mrs. Charles z. 
Badger, followed by another by Commander and 
Mrs. Wm. S. Benson. 

The first of a series of officers’ hops was given 
on Wednesday, December 4th, in the auditorium 
of the new Academic Building. There was a 
large attendance. Captain and Mrs. Badger re- 
ceived. 


Lubricating Oil for the Navy 


In view of the conflicting press reports on the 
acceptance of bids for Lubricating Oils to cover 
the requirements of the Navy up to the end of 
the current fiscal year, June 30, 1908, we deem it 
timely to state that there has been awarded to 
the New York Lubricating Oil Co. a contract 
for furnishing all oils under Class 43, except one 
item of 7,000 gallons, and in addition thereto one 
for 65,000 gallons of marine engine oil under 
Class 41. The former is for points on the West- 
ern coast, and at Oriental ports; the latter for 
points on the Eastern coast of the United States. 

The New York Lubricating Oil Co. is an abso- 
lutely independent concern, producing lubricants 
which have been approved by the Navy Depart- 
ment as a standard of excellency; and it has 
consistently declined to enter into competition 
with products that fall below a reasonable and 
safe efficiency. 











The routine use of 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP | 


|| 


aids materially in preserving and enhancing || 
two valuable personal assets—a clear, healthy 
skin and lustrous, luxuriant hair, 


CLEANSING—EMOLLIENT— TONIC || 


Our booklet, ‘‘ The Value 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 


of Systematic Shampooing,*’ mailed free, 


' 
NEW YORK nas 





Suite 85B, 81 Fuiton Street, 
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The sub-target rifle machine may now be obtained through the 
Adjutant-General of your State 


SUB-TARGET GUN CO. 


BOSTON, 216 High Street 


Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 


The most brilliant Naval function given here 
in a number of years was the dance at which 
the commandant and officers of the Yard en- 
tertained on Friday evening, November 8. The 
big sail loft was elaborately hung with flags 
* and bunting, palms and ferns were banked 
about the room, and chrysanthemums and 
roses in profusion contributed to the artistic 
effect. The guests were received by Admiral 
and Mrs. Berry, Mrs. Albery B. Willets, Mrs. 
Alfred Reynolds, Mrs. John G. Quimby, Mrs. 
L. W. T. Waller, Mrs. Charles Laird, Mrs| S. 
H. Dickson and Mrs. H. E. Biscoe. At half- 
past eleven a sumptuous supper was scrved. 
The music was furnished by the station band 
and the Franklin band, both of which were 
seated on an elevated stand, decorated with 
palms and flags. 


Among the distinguished guests preseut 
were Colonel Philip Read, U. S. A., Twenty- 
third Infantry, and staff, and other officers 
stationed at the Exposition, the officers from 
Fortress Monroe and their families, and va- 
rious hosts and hostesses from the States 
buildings at the Exposition. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon Robert E. Ledbet- 
ter, U. S. N., has reported for duty at the Yard. 
Dr. Ledbetter is well known and popular at this 
station, he having been stationed here two 
years ago. 

Paymaster C. J. Cleborne, U. S. N., who has 
been on sick leave for several months past, at 
his home in Atlanta, Ga., has reported for duty 
as assistant to the general storekeeper at this 
Yard. 

Ensign and Mrs. Hayward _entertained on 
Saturday, November 9, at an unusually pretty 
and attractive tea on board the U. S. S. Af- 
lanta. The table was beautifully decorated 
with autumn verdure, and those present were 
Assistant Naval Constructor and Mrs. R. P. 
Schlabach, Ensign and Mrs. Horace Laird, 
Miss Hayward, Miss Wilson, Misses Grace and 
Jessie Willets, Miss Ione Carney, Misses Eliza- 
beth and Jane Neely, Miss Mary Maupin, Miss 
Margaret Van Patten, Miss Josephine Berry, 
Miss Rebecca Nash, Lieutenant L. C. Richard- 
son, Dr. L. H. Schwerin, Mr. John Hughes 
Curtis, Lieutenant C. S. Kerrick, Ensign W. P. 
Gaddis, Lieutenant J. G. Church and Ensign 
G. C. Pegram, U. S. N. 

Rear-Admiral Purnell F. Harrington, U. S. 
N., who has resided in Norfolk since being 
detached from this station in June, 1906, is now 
at the Sherwood Inn, Old Point Comfort, Va. 


NEW YORK, 1 Madison Ave. 


Admiral Harrington has made many fast 
friends in this vicinity, all of whom hope that 
he will continue to make this section his home 
port. 


One of the most delightful, of the many 
dinners and teas given on board the ships be- 
fore their departure from the yard, was that 
given by Midshipman Ralph Stewart and 
Vaughan Woodward, U. S. N., on board the 
u. &. &. Kentucky, on Wednesday evening, 
November 27, in honor of Miss Lelia Hobson 
and Miss Virginia Gray, of Norfolk. Covers 
were laid for fourteen and the table was beau- 
tifully decorated with maiden hair ferns and 
white and pink chrysanthemums. Mrs. Ed- 
ward Whitehorn and Mrs. Alfred H. Miles 
were the chaperones, and those present were, 
Mrs. Whitehorn and Mrs. Miles, Miss Hobson 
and Miss Gray, Midshipmen Bowdey, Nixon, 
Teredell, Vaughan, Miles, Woodward, and 
Stewart, Ensigns Atkins and Towers, and 
Lieutenant Barber, U. S. M. C. 


New York Club 
Whiskey 


Kings Head and Best Procurable 
Scotch Whiskey 


wy 
Also Wines and Liquors of Every 
Country. 
wh 


Our Goods Served at the 
West Point Mess. 


THE JOHN BURKE 


IMPORTING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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